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The  Gates  of  Silence 


PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LENGTHENING   SHADOWS. 

"  OHURE,     an'    I     think    that   will    do   nicely, 

^    Elizabeth,"    said    old    Denis  Crorey,  with   a 

confiding  nod  to  the   three  priests  gathered 

about  the  card-table.     "  But  ye  might  tell  Paddy 

to  bring  up   another  dacent  lot  of  whiskey,   an' 

maybe  a  new  pack  of  cards." 

"  Very  well,  father — and  shall  I  take  Mary-Gabrielle 
with  me,  or  would  you  rather  she  stayed  for  a 
while  ?  " 

Denis  Crorey  glanced  carelessly  over  to  where, 
on  the  hearthrug  by  the  fire,  a  young  girl  sat 
quietly,  evidently  deeply  engrossed  in  her  book  and 
apparently  oblivious  of  her  surroundings.  The  fire- 
light glimmered  on  her  golden  curls,  on  the  worn 
green  cover  of  the  book  she  was  reading.  On  the 
half  of  the  cover  that  was  turned  as  if  to  shield  her 
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eyes  from  the  light,  the  gold  lettering  of  the  words 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  was  plainly  visible. 

"  Och  !  let  her  stay,"  said  Crorey  indulgently. 
'  'Tis  herself  will  do  no  harm,  an'  she'll  be  afther 
tumblin'  asleep  in  a  minute  or  so.  Shure,  now," 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  she  could 
hardly  be  in  better  company,  could  she,  Father 
Broley  ?  " 

"  That  she  could  not,"  asserted  the  parish-priest, 
with  his  fat  complacent  smile  at  Elizabeth.  He 
paused  in  his  deal.  "  Faith,  Crorey,  man,  it  is  indeed 
about  time  that  ye  did  get  a  new  pack  of  cards,  by 
the  looks  o'  these." 

"  They've  had  some  playin',"  admitted  Denis 
Crorey,  and  his  deep-set  grey  eyes  twinkled  remin- 
iscently.  "  If  ye  remember  rightly  'tis  a  dawn  or  so 
that  they've  seen,  your  Reverence." 

Elizabeth  Crorey,  tall  and  slender,  was  drawing 
down  the  red-shaded  hanging-lamp,  so  that  its  light 
should  fall  fully  on  the  card-table.  Her  face,  bent 
above  it,  caught  a  subdued  glow  that  perceptibly 
softened  the  statuesque,  almost  austere  beauty  of  her 
features. 

This  elder  daughter  of  the  House  of  Crorey  in 
nowise  resembled  her  father.  Denis  Crorey  was  rugged 
of  feature,  red  of  face,  with  grey,  rheumy,  fierce- 
flashing  eyes — unmistakably  a  South-of-Ireland  man, 
blunt  and  rough  of  manner.  There  was  more  of 
easy  good-nature  than  intellect  expressed  by  his 
broad,  seamed  brow. 

One  of  the  three  priests  looked  up  at  Elizabeth 
Crorey  as  she  stood  there  in  her  simple  white  gown, 
the  lace  of  her  sleeve  fallen  back  from  her  lifted  arm. 
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and  he  thought,  with  a  quick  intake  of  his  breath, 
as  he  had  often  thought  lately,  how  wonderful 
she  was. 

Wonderful,  very  wonderful  sometimes,  she  seemed 
to  the  Reverend  Paul  Maffield,  a  young,  slim 
creature,  radiant  and  shining,  standing  out  from  that 
smoke-greyed  atmosphere  as  Saint  Elizabeth  herself 
might  have  stood. 

"  Your  deal,  Maffield,  man,"  reminded  his  brother 
priest  across  the  table.  The  door  closed  softly  behind 
Elizabeth. 

"  'Tis  the  wild  night  outside,"  remarked  Denis 
Crorey  more  than  once.  "  Hist  to  the  wind  now  ! 
Shure,  'tis  myself  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  very 
mountains  of  Donegal  were  levelled  by  the  mornin'." 

Now  and  again,  in  a  lull  of  the  wind,  there  came 
the  muffled  sound  of  an  organ.  Elizabeth,  up  in  the 
organ-loft  of  the  disused  chapel  attached  to  Crorey 
House,  was  softly  practising,  as  was  her  wont,  the 
music  of  the  Mass  for  next  Sunday. 

The  windows  of  the  old  house  rattled  often. 
Every  now  and  then  a  great  gust  of  wind  swirled 
down  the  wide  chimney,  scattering  the  sparks  with 
a  pleasant  crackle,  and  flattening  the  leaping  flame. 

Once  or  twice  the  child  Mary-Gabrielle  put  down 
her  book,  leaning  forward  and  looking  into  the  fire- 
depths,  or  peering  up  the  dark  cavernous  mouth  of 
the  open  fireplace,  on  her  young  face  a  curious 
expression. 

Was  she  listening  to  the  wind  ?  Maffield  won- 
dered, as  he  stole  a  glance  towards  her  unconscious 
face.  Or  was  her  child-mind  pondering  over  the 
wondrous  legends  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
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"  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  ?  His  lips  curled  half- 
pitifully,  half-contemptuously,  at  the  latter  thought. 

He  shuffled  the  cards  a  little  impatiently. 

That  curly  golden  head,  outlined  against  the  black- 
oak  mantel,  and  the  wistful,  dreaming  face  beneath 
drew  his  eyes  irresistibly  more  than  once. 

Like,  and  yet  unlike,  her  elder  sister  Elizabeth, 
was  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey.  The  English  mother 
had  left  her  imprint  on  this  face  also,  but  perchance 
in  the  long-lashed  eyes  only  would  one  have  found 
any  claim  to  beauty. 

As  he  dealt  and  shuffled  the  cards,  the  thoughts  of 
Paul  Maffield  drifted  often  to  the  organ-loft  where 
Elizabeth  still  played. 

He  heard,  again  and  again,  muffled  by  distance, 
the  thunderous  opening  measure  of  Gregory's  Fifth 
Mass,  then  the  sweet  minor  notes,  rising  and  falling, 
dying  away,  then  soaring  again  in  exquisite  melody  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Elizabeth  following,  sweetly  and 
steadily. 

By  the  fire  the  child  Mary-Gabrielle  still  sat,  her 
head  bent  over  her  book,  the  cover  still  held  as  if  to 
shield  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp  or  the 
leaping  firelight. 

Something  in  her  attitude  drew  Maffield' s  eyes 
again,  he  scarce  knew  why,  a  certain  furtiveness 
perhaps  with  which  she  turned  the  pages  ;  but  he 
was  thinking  of  Elizabeth — Elizabeth  who  would 
now  be  tidying  the  music  in  the  rack. 

There  was  no  one  so  neat  and  methodical  as 
Elizabeth.  Straight  and  firm  in  their  place  would 
be  set  her  music-books  ;  a  moment  later  she  would  be 
coming  slowly  down  the  wide  oak  staircase  with  its 
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worn  carpet,  her  gracious  head  a  little  bent,  her 
face  serene  and  sweet  in  spite  of  its  austerity  of 
expression. 

Instinctively  he  always  knew  when  she  passed 
the  door,  though  there  came  to-night,  with  the  roar 
of  the  wind  outside,  not  the  slightest  rustle  of  her 
gown.  When  she  passed,  the  smoking-room,  with 
its  reek  of  whiskey  and  mist  of  tobacco-smoke,  all 
at  once  became  sordid  and  distasteful. 

"  'Tis  the  very  divil  of  a  partner  that  ye  are  to- 
night, Maffield,"  growled  the  youngest  priest  good- 
naturedly.  "  Wherever  are  your  thoughts,  man  ?  " 

"  Och,  let's  have  some  supper  before  we  begin 
another  game,"  suggested  the  rotund  parish-priest, 
Father  Broley. 

Crorey  wheeled  forward  a  table  already  set,  and 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  It  was  a  little  in  the 
shadow,  away  from  the  fireside  where,  apparently 
forgotten  by  all  in  the  smoking-room,  Mary-Gabrielle 
Crorey  still  crouched  on  the  hearthrug,  reading, 
wrapped  in  her  book.  The  leaves  she  turned 
seemed  to  make  no  sound. 

The  men  at  the  supper-table  had  drifted  inevitably 
into  the  gossip  of  the  parish,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
day's  doings. 

"  Bedad,  'tis  myself  that  has  the  worries  of  all 
Ireland  on  my  shoulders,"  announced  the  old  parish- 
priest  in  surly  protest.  "  What  with  the  troubles 
over  Home  Rule,  and  wan  thing  an'  another." 
He  helped  himself  liberally  to  more  whiskey,  lifting 
the  glass  up  to  the  light  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  nodding  at  the  amber-coloured  liquid. 

"  Tis  the  heresy  that's  creepin'  even  here  into 
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ould  Ireland,"  young  Father  McFlarty  asserted. 
"  Would  ye  be  after  believing  me  now,  that  here  in 
Craithmary  even,  there's  been  discovered  the  books 
written  by  an  escaped  nun  ?  " 

The  child,  Mary-Gabrielle,  sat  up  suddenly,  sound- 
lessly, and  an  inexplicable  something  drew  Maffield's 
attention  towards  her. 

She  was  looking  towards  Father  Broley,  her  face 
intent,  curiously  eager  and  questioning.  The  childish 
look  seemed  to  have  slipped  momentarily  from  her 
young  face.  None  of  the  others  noticed. 

"  A  curse  on  the  heresy  of  to-day,"  old  Father 
Broley  was  saying,  testily,  deeply  stirred  by  religion 
and  whiskey.  One  fat  red,  and  not  too  clean,  hand 
pounded  the  table  to  emphasise  his  words.  "  Shure, 
'twill  be  the  grand  day  for  us  all  when  we  rule  the 
world  again,  tho'  'tis  the  divil  of  a  long  time  comin'  to 
our  turn.  'Twill  not  only  be  such  books  as  the  Bible 
alone  will  go  into  the  fire  then  and  make  more  than 
a  day's  burning.  Shure,  when  the  wake-kneed 
talk  o'  the  Inquisition,  they  are  not  realising  how 
much  sin  and  heresy  was  burnt  with  it  all.  They 
do  not  so." 

"  The  Inquisition,  under  more  modern  conditions, 
of  course,  was  never  needed  so  much  as  now,"  glibly 
said  the  youngest  priest,  who  always  agreed  with 
his  superiors,  whatever  their  views. 

Maffield  said  nothing  as  the  discussion  grew  in 
force  and  volume.  He  sat  just  out  of  the  circle  of 
lamplight,  his  chair  pushed  back  a  little  from  the 
table,  smoking  his  pipe  apparently  in  peace,  and 
content  to  play  the  part  of  listener. 

**  Ay,  'twill  be  the  grand  day  for  Ireland  soon," 
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said  Denis  Crorey.  His  eyes,  a  little  bloodshot, 
blazed  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  South.  "  We've 
been  thrampled  under-foot  too  long,  far  too  long." 

"  Shure,  Ireland's  comin'  to  the  front,  Crorey," 
asserted  Father  Broley,  soothingly,  nodding  his  grey 
head  many  times,  and  speaking  rather  loudly,  a 
habit  of  his  when  excited.  "  Before  this  generation's 
ended  we'll  have  taught  the  world  a  thing  or  two. 
Yes,  we've  been  thrampled  underfoot  too  long,  as  ye 
say  rightly  ;  but  the  day  is  comin',  Crorey,  the 
day  is  comin',  when  ould  Ireland  will  do  the 
thramplin',  an'  right  well.  Ireland  never  forgets," 
he  added  slowly,  and  with  fierce  emphasis.  "  Ireland 
never  forgets." 

Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey  sat  listening  as  if  spell- 
bound, her  eyes,  dark,  long-lashed,  turning  from 
speaker  to  speaker. 

Her  book  lay  on  her  lap  and  the  leaping  firelight 
played  across  its  open  pages. 

Maffield,  glancing  curiously  across  at  her  rapt  face, 
dropped  his  eyes  to  that  book,  and  all  at  once  he  gave 
a  perceptible  start. 

The  cover  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints "  was 
shabbily  green,  worn  as  if  with  many  readings. 
But — the  book  within  was  new  and  white — flatter, 
shorter  than  any  copy  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  " 
that  Paul  Maffield  had  ever  seen. 

Quietly,  quickly,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  she 
caught  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  with  a  wavering, 
furtive  look,  Mary-Gabrielle  closed  the  book  sound- 
lessly but  quickly. 

Around  the  table  the  voices  rose,  excited,  now  and 
again  with  an  angry,  impersonal  note.  The  three 
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men  arguing  over  the  Home  Rule  problem  never 
noticed  that  the  Reverend  Paul  Maffield  rose 
quietly  and  went  over  to  the  fireplace. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  the  mantel,  the  Reverend  Paul  Maffield 
looked  thoughtfully  down  on  the  bent,  golden  head 
of  Elizabeth's  sister,  at  the  little  hand  stretched  as 
if  protectingly  over  her  book.  On  the  closed  cover 
the  name  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  in  faded  golden 
lettering,  flickered  in  the  firelight.  Young  Father 
Maffield  smiled,  a  little  bitterly. 

It  was  an  old  convent-school  trick,  this  of  Mary- 
Gabrielle  Crorey  !  He  might  have  guessed  it  before ; 
for  many  a  time  had  he  seen  her  sitting  thus,  her  head 
bent  over  a  similar  religious  tome,  or  what  appeared 
to  be  one. 

There  was  an  old  saying  that  one  judged  a  book 
by  its  cover.  The  convent-girls  believed  in  it  un- 
doubtedly, and  as  undoubtedly  had  Gabrielle  learned 
in  a  convent-school  this  trick  of  an  old,  religious 
cover  over  a  forbidden  book.  What  modern  novel 
lay  within  that  innocent-looking  cover,  he  wondered  ? 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  !  " 

He  spoke  her  name  ever  so  softly,  but  firmly.  She 
raised  her  head  quickly,  and  though  the  colour  flamed 
in  her  usually  pale  cheeks,  her  eyes  met  his  clearly, 
unafraid — more,  there  was  challenge  in  them. 

"  May  I  see  your  book  ?  " 

For  an  imperceptible  second  she  hesitated,  then 
she  held  it  out  to  him. 

The  colour  had  gone  from  her  face,  but  her  eyes 
were  still  clear,  unafraid.  She  held  her  little  head 
high,  her  white  teeth  pressed  hard  on  her  under -lip. 
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It  came  to  him,  with  a  curious  sense  of  regret,  that 
she  was  no  longer  the  child  he  had  believed  her. 

When  he  opened  the  book  and  saw  what  it 
was  he  closed  it  as  quickly.  His  own  face  went 
pale. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  " 

"  I  am  seventeen."  She  answered  him  in  the  same 
repressed  voice.  Behind  them  the  voices  grew  louder, 
more  insistent. 

Father  Broley  was  now  denouncing  modernism 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  asserting  that  heresy,  in 
some  form  or  another,  was  creeping  into  nearly  every 
Roman  Catholic  home  nowadays. 

"  'Tis  the  curse  of  over-eddication,"  he  said  loudly. 
In  moments  of  excitement  he  was  apt  to  forget  all 
that  Maynooth  had  taught  him,  and  the  language 
and  mannerisms  of  earlier  days  in  a  broken-down 
cabin  broke  through  the  thin  layer  of  acquired 
polish.  "  Shure,  the  good  money  that  could  well  be 
spent  in  the  ways  o'  the  Church  and  wid  the  blessin' 
o'  his  Holiness,  goes  for  this  new  heretical  creed  of 
eddication !  " 

"  Ah,  'tis  the  House  o'  Crorey,"  announced  its 
master  proudly,  "  that  will  never  know  the  shame  o' 
heresy.  There's  never  a  Crorey  left  the  ould  Church, 
and  there  never  will !  " 

The  young  priest,  leaning  against  the  black  oak 
mantel,  and  the  girl  on  the  hearthrug,  heard  that 
proud,  fanatical  assertion  ;  and  on  the  shelf  of  the 
mantel  behind  the  priest  lay  the  book  he  had  taken 
from  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  House  of  Crorey 
— a  book  that  had  been  denounced  from  every 
Roman  Catholic  altar  in  the  world,  a  scathing 
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modernist  novel — written  by  an  ex-nun — that  had 
caused  a  sensation  at  the  time. 

"  Priests  an'  nuns  there  have  been,"  went  on 
Denis  Crorey,  "  priests  an'  nuns  of  the  House  of 
Crorey,  an'  niver  a  poor  one  among  them,  an'  please 
God  before  Denis  Crorey  closes  his  eyes,  there  will 
be  two  more  of  his  flesh  an'  blood  that  will 
go  to  the  glory  o'  the  Church." 

The  hands  of  the  girl  by  the  fire  clenched  suddenly. 
She  was  not  looking  at  Paul  Maffield  now,  but 
into  the  glowing  heart  of  the  fire.  The  flickering 
shadows  gave  her  face  an  odd,  pinched  look. 

Yesterday,  it  had  seemed  to  him,  she  was  wont  to 
sit  where  she  sat  now,  playing  with  her  dolls,  crooning 
them  to  sleep. 

Old  Denis  Crorey  had  liked  to  have  her  in  that 
room.  She  used  to  fall  asleep  there  as  a  child,  and 
he  would  lift  her  in  his  great  arms  and  carry  her  up 
to  her  room.  It  seemed  to  Paul  Maffield  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  he  had  first  stepped  across  the 
threshold  of  this  old  house,  perched  on  the  hill  that 
lifted  itself  ruggedly  at  one  end  of  Craithmary,  and 
that  there  he  had  seen  a  little  child,  playing  with  her 
dolls  on  a  threadbare  rug,  on  a  night  like  this,  before 
a  cheery  peat  fire. 

Elizabeth  had  been  there — Elizabeth,  just 
emerging  from  girlhood — with  a  face  like  the 
Madonna's — and  tall  and  white  and  sweet  as  a 
Madonna  lily. 

His  thoughts  swept  him  away  from  the  room,  and 
from  the  girl  who  sat  on  the  low  hassock  by  his  feet. 
He  did  not  heed  even  the  stories  that  Father  Broley 
was  telling — story  after  story  of  heresy  and  retribu- 
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tion,  of  seceding  priests  and  nuns  and  the  horrors 
that  followed  their  secession,  of  all  the  ills  that 
dogged  their  footsteps. 

"  Down  in  the  dust,  throdden  underfoot  in  the 
dust,"  asserted  Broley,  with  a  world  of  bitterness, 
and  rolling  the  words  with  unmistakable  relish. 
"  That's  the  end  of  them,  Holy  Mary  be  praised  !  " 

No  one  noticed  the  girl,  in  the  shadows  by  the 
fireplace,  her  white  face  turned  towards  them,  a 
swift  succession  of  various  expressions  flashing 
across  it,  a  curious  flickering  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  a  tale  of  a  priest,  an'  how  he  ended," 
Father  McFlarty  was  saying.  He  wiped  his  mouth 
with  his  crumpled  serviette  and  settled  down  to  the 
recitation  cheerfully.  "  He  left  Holy  Church  to 
marry  a  woman — an  escaped  nun,  she  was.  'Twas 
himself  that  was  infatuated  with  her  before  she 
left,  'twas  said.  Anyhow,  though  he  was  nominated 
for  a  Bishopric  in  the  Colonies,  he  seceded,  an'  went 
and  married  her." 

"  Tis  never  a  marriage,"  said  Father  Broley. 
"  Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  said  Crorey. 
Behind  him,  unnoticed  in  the  shadows,  his  youngest 
daughter  bent  forward.     Paul  Maffield  listened  for 
the  sound  of  Elizabeth's  feet  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Och,  he  shot  himself  through  the  head,  he 
did  so." 

"  And  the  woman  ?  "  Old  Father  Broley's  eyes 
blazed.  His  pudgy  hands  beat  an  impatient  tattoo 
on  the  table  before  him. 

"  She  died  the  day  the  child  was  born — a  few  days 
afterwards.  Some  say  it  was  starvation — and. 
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some,  that  'twas  the  shock  killed  her.  Sure  the 
Church  had  persecuted  them  very  little  after  all, 
so  there's  no  blame  to  that.  'Twas  a  judgment, 
anyway.  They  couldn't  be  blamed  for  the  shooting, 
no  matter  what  means  they  thought  expedient  to 
bring  him  back.  'Twas  a  fine  lesson  to  those 
trembling  on  the  borders  of  heresy." 

"  And  the  child  ?  "  asked  Crorey  curiously. 

"  The  Church  took  it,  the  Church  kindly  took  it. 
When  she  was  old  enough — did  I  say  'twas  a  girl  ? — 
she  was  sent  into  the  House  of  Silence.  .  .  ." 

A  sudden  hush  fell  on  the  group — a  hush  that 
woke  Maffield  abruptly  from  his  dreaming. 

It  was  then  that  Crorey,  suddenly  noting  Maffield's 
absence,  turned  and  saw  his  younger  daughter  in 
the  shadows  by  the  fire. 

His  voice  broke  sharply  across  the  silence,  shatter- 
ing it  rudely : 

"  Howly  Saints  !  "  And  then,  "  Mary-Gabrielle, 
whatever  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  " 

She  rose  quickly,  her  face  unnaturally  pale,  her 
eyes  a  little  dazed,  conscious  that  all  eyes  were  on  her. 
Only  Mameld  saw  the  set  of  her  lips,  the  clenching 
of  her  hands.  It  was  Maineld's  voice,  cool,  ex- 
pressionless as  always,  that  answered  for  Mary- 
Gabrielle. 

"She  has  been  reading — the  'Lives  of  the 
Saints.' '  He  lifted  the  book  from  its  place  on  the 
shelf,  and  handed  it  to  her  carelessly.  "  Don't 
read  any  more — to-night." 

Both  pauses  had  been  perceptible  to  her  only. 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment ;  her  eyes  swept  the 
room  and  then  returned  to  his  face.  There  was 
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something  sad,  a  little  pitiful,  in  its  expression 
that  she  could  not  understand.  She  was  only  con- 
scious that  he,  a  priest,  had  lied  for  her — had 
shielded  her. 

Unsteadily  she  said  good-night  to  them  all  and 
walked  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold  she  paused, 
looking  back  at  them,  but  no  one  heeded.  Mary- 
Gabrielle  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door  quietly  behind  her. 

In  the  hall  burned  a  feeble,  flickering  light. 
Paddy,  the  faithful  servitor,  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
in  that  room,  over  the  decanters  and  the  cards, 
would  her  father  and  his  guests  wait  as  usual  until 
near  dawn. 

The  girl  drew  a  long,  quivering  breath  as  she 
went  slowly  down  the  hall  between  the  long  rows 
of  portraits,  passing  the  open  door  of  the  little 
chapel  on  her  way. 

A  dim  light  glimmered  from  two  candles  that 
Elizabeth  had  left  before  the  Shrine  of  Mary. 

Mary-Gabrielle  paused  on  the  threshold,  and 
looked  with  the  same  dazed  look  on  her  face,  at 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  gleaming  whitely  against 
the  dark  shadowy  wall.  She  was  still  there  when 
Maffield  came  quietly  down  the  corridor. 

He  paused  as  he  saw  her  standing  thus,  un- 
conscious for  the  moment  of  his  presence. 

She  was  very  still,  silhouetted  against  the  yellow 
flickering  candle  flame  from  the  little  chapel.  Her 
shadow  wavered  and  receded  on  the  wall  beside 
her — the  wall  on  which  hung  the  portraits  of  a 
Cardinal  of  the  House  of  Crorey  and  of  many 
a  Mother-Superior, 
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There  was  a  gap  on  the  further  wall,  where  a 
portrait,  half  a  generation  or  so  ago,  had  been  taken 
down,  and  a  mirror  placed  in  the  recess  instead. 
Towards  that  further  wall  Mary-Gabrielle  went. 

There  was  only  the  flickering  light  of  the  hall 
lamp,  its  oil  fast  burning  low.  Why  was  the  child 
standing  there,  Maffield  asked,  standing  a  shadow 
among  shadows  in  the  dark  background  ? 

Then  all  at  once  there  came  to  him  understanding. 
Mary-Gabrielle,  in  that  lonely,  shadowed  hall,  saw 
not  herself,  thought  not  of  herself. 

Instead,  in  her  mind,  etched  with  tragic  clearness, 
was  a  picture  of  the  nun  who  had  left  the  Church, 
and  a  priest,  who  for  love,  had  followed  her. 

Was  there  something  greater  in  life,  then,  than  a 
religion  that  demanded  every  sacrifice,  something 
that  triumphed  over  even  Death  itself  ? 

Youth,  listening  again  to  the  old  story  of  love 
and  death,  was  asking  questions. 

Youth  heard  again  the  bitter  voice  of  the  old 
parish-priest ;  the  sneering  echo  of  a  younger  voice  ; 
then  the  laughter  at  a  tragedy  greater  than  their 
puny  intellects  could  understand. 

She  turned  away  in  silence,  and  in  her  white  bed 
that  night  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey  tossed  restlessly, 
scene  after  scene  flung  vividly  on  the  screen  of  her 
thoughts,  flickering  swiftly  across,  and  vanishing, 
then  returning  again  and  again. 

She  saw,  with  all  the  vivid  imagination  of  youth, 
the  child  of  that  story,  who,  when  she  was  old 
enough,  went  into  the  House  of  Silence  because  the 
Church  so  decreed  it — the  House  of  Silence — that 
most  mysterious  and  weird  of  all  the  conventual 
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institutions  of  the  Church.  A  girl,  perhaps,  like 
herself,  compulsorily  taking  strange  vows  that  must 
never  be  broken  as  long  as  life  lasted  !  She  shuddered 
in  the  darkness. 

Her  father's  voice  rose  insistently,  a  little  thickly, 
out  of  the  night,  mingling  with  the  drift  of  her 
troubled  dreams  : 

"  An' ',  please  God,  before  Denis  Crorey  closes  his 
eyes  on  the  world,  there  will  be  two  0'  his  flesh  and 
blood  that  will  be  dedicated  to  the  glory  o'  the  Church." 

Elizabeth — sleeping  there  so  peacefully  in  the 
room  opposite — did  ever  these  strange  doubts  come 
to  her  ?  The  little  sister  shivered  again  in  the 
darkness. 

Many,  many  times  had  she  prayed  that  encroach- 
ing doubts  might  leave  her,  that  she,  like  Elizabeth, 
might  believe  firmly,  absolutely,  that  there  was 
but  one  true  Church,  and  that  out  of  it,  as  the 
priests  taught,  and  the  catechisms  confirmed,  there 
was  no  redemption. 

The  one  true  Church  !  And  the  priest  stood  in  the 
place  of  God !  He  was  God  to  a  believing  Roman 
Catholic  !  Incongruously,  her  thoughts  flashed  to 
that  scene  in  the  smoking-room,  to  the  fast  emptying 
decanters  on  the  table,  the  reek  of  whiskey,  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  the  scattered  cards  upon  the 
floor. 

They — those  priests — stood  in  the  place  of  God  ! 
There  came  also  the  vision  of  that  other  priest,  that 
priest  with  the  grey  eyes  and  the  unhappy  mouth, 
who  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel. 

He  had  lied  for  her,  shielded  her  from  the  wrath 
that  would  have  fallen,  had  the  head  of  the  House 
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of  Crorey  known  of  the  book  that  lay  between  empty, 
quasi-religious  covers. 

Why  had  he  shielded  her  ?  Why  had  he  looked  at 
her  so  strangely  ? 

"  I  will  never,  never  go  into  a  convent,"  she 
sobbed  shudderingly. 

Out  in  the  storm,  with  a  greater  storm  in  his 
heart,  the  Reverend  Paul  Mafneld  was  striding 
along  the  wild  wet  roads  of  Craithmary. 

He,  too,  was  hearing  again  the  story — told  in  a 
whiskey-reeking  smoking-room — of  Life,  and  Love, 
and  Death,  the  three  great  mysteries  that  even  the 
Church  had  never  solved  ;  and  when,  towards  the 
greying  of  the  dawn,  he  came  back  to  his  room  at 
the  presbytery,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and 
dreamed. 

In  the  dream  he  was  in  a  wild,  strange  country, 
and  hideous  black  faces  bent  over  a  man  who,  with 
shrouded  face,  lay  on  the  ground ;  he  thought  he 
heard  Father  Broley's  voice,  fierce  and  bitter,  and 
following  it,  the  sneering,  servile  echo. 

"  Look  on  that  face ! "  he  heard  the  voices  say 
insistently.  "  Look  on  that  face  !  It  is  that  of  a 
priest  who  seceded  from  the  Church." 

Somewhere — far  away — it  seemed  that  he  heard 
also  the  mocking  laughter  of  Elizabeth.  And  in  his 
dream,  the  Rev.  Paul  Mafneld  bent,  and,  lifting  the 
shroud  from  the  dead  man,  looked  down  on  his 
own  face. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN   A  GARDEN   OF   ROSES. 

THE  village  of  Craithmary,  with  its  grey  church 
and  tapering  spire,  rising  out  of  a  mist  of 
greenness,  was  built  partly  on  the  precipitous 
slope  of  one  of  the  many  hills  in  the  Craithmary 
district,  and  partly  in  the  valley. 

Far  in  the  background  towered  the  mountains  of 
Donegal,  misty  with  distance,  and  ever-changing. 
The  valley  between  was  a  wild  sweep  of  moorland 
country,  purple  with  heather.  High  above  the 
village,  seeming  part  of  the  granite  jutting  out 
from  the  hillside,  clung  like  a  limpet  a  grey  house. 

A  few  gaunt  trees,  bent  with  age,  had  precarious 
foothold  on  the  hillside  where  moss  and  heather 
fought  for  supremacy. 

The  old  grey  house  looked  down  over  the  village, 
with  its  clustering  white-washed  cottages  and  green 
trees,  and  a  flash  of  lake-water  in  the  distance. 

Old  Father  Broley  boasted  that  there  had  been  a 
Crorey  at  Craithmary  before  the  days  of  Adam. 
In  the  old  church,  with  its  spire  surmounted  by  a 
Celtic  cross,  were  to  be  found  on  the  walls  innumer- 
able ancient  tablets  extolling  the  virtues  and 
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charitableness  of  the  Croreys  of  Craithmary,  and 
as  one  walked  over  the  stone-slabbed  floor,  the 
inscriptions  could  be  plainly  seen  over  the  dust  of 
monks  who  had  borne  the  old  name. 

Denis  Crorey  was  the  last  of  his  name.  His  two 
daughters,  if  they  married,  would,  passing  out  of 
the  House  of  Crorey,  leave  the  old  name  behind 
them.  But  old  Denis,  now  in  his  sixties,  fanatical 
and  superstitious,  had  determined  that  the  name  of 
Crorey  should  to  [the  very  last  be  associated  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  and  Mary-Gabrielle 
were  to  be  nuns ;  he  and  Father  Broley,  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  talked  it  over  often. 

The  old  house  and  all  the  lands  thereof  were  to  be 
willed  away  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  considered 
as  the  gift  of  his  daughters  when  they  entered 
on  their  novitiate.  It  was  all  cut  and  dried,  the 
will  was  made  and  the  future  of  his  daughters 
mapped  out  by  Denis  Crorey,  with,  of  course,  a 
little  ecclesiastical  assistance. 

On  a  quiet  afternoon  Father  Mameld  came  slowly 
through  the  uneven  cobbled  streets  of  Craithmary, 
and  climbed  the  steep  hill-path  to  Crorey  House. 

He  had  spent  a  long  hour  in  the  old  church, 
and  the  same  inscrutable  expression  that  had  been 
on  his  face  when  he  knelt  at  the  altar-rails  was 
still  there  as  he  climbed  slowly  upwards. 

Elizabeth  Crorey  was  in  the  garden,  her  back  to 
the  hill-path  that  sloped  steeply  down  towards  the 
village. 

Bending  over  the  garden-beds,  where  a  cluster  of 
roses  glowed  like  flame  against  the  stone  garden- 
wall,  she  was  humming  softly  to  herself.  Behind 
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her,  the  wide,  stone-paved  verandah  was  empty,  the 
hall-door  wide  open,  and  a  lath  of  sunlight  danced 
on  the  polished  floor. 

She  lifted  her  head  as  the  gate  creaked  noisily  on 
its  rusty  hinges,  and  a  faint  flush  of  welcome  came 
to  her  serene  face.  She  went  forward  to  meet  him, 
in  her  hands  the  roses  she  had  plucked,  blood-red 
in  the  sunlight. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  to-day,"  she  said, 
as  they  shook  hands.  "  Father  Broley  was  here 
this  morning,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Children  of 
Mary  had  you  busily  engaged  already  in  helping 
decorate  the  hall.  Is  it  finished  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't,"  he  confessed  frankly.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  fanned  himself  with  it,  his 
face  red  from  the  exertion  of  climbing.  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  really  deserted  them.  There  were 
plenty  of  helpers,  anyway." 

Elizabeth  laughed. 

"  And  you  claim  sanctuary  here  ?  I  wonder  now 
if  you  knew  that  you  were  just  in  time  for  afternoon 
tea  ?  " 

He  nodded  assent  to  both  questions,  and  smiled 
at  his  companion. 

Elizabeth  Crorey,  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  was 
very  fair.  Her  brown  hair  rippled  with  threads  of 
gold,  and  the  light  wind  blew  little  escaping  curls 
about  her  face.  She  moved  slowly  along  the  path 
until  they  came  to  a  garden  seat,  with  its  rustic 
table. 

"  Shall  we  have  tea  here  ?  It's  such  a  glorious 
day." 

"  Anywhere  you  will,  Elizabeth."    All  the  priests 
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called  her  Elizabeth,  and  she  saw  nothing  strange 
in  it  that  Paul  Maffield  should  do  so,  but  to-day  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a  new  note  trembled  in  his  voice. 
She  turned,  half-questioningly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  Her  eyes  searched  his 
face,  that  tanned,  sunburnt  face,  that  to  her  always 
seemed  so  boyish  and  honest.  "  Has  anything  gone 
wrong  in  the  parish — or  are  you  tired  ?  " 

"  I  think — I  am  tired,  very  tired,  Elizabeth." 
He  spoke  hi  a  strange,  almost  bitter  voice,  and 
looked  away  from  her. 

"  You  are  over-working,"  she  accused  him  softly. 
"  You  know  you  do  more  than  any  other  priest  has 
ever  done  in  this  district.  You  are  always  in  and 
out  the  cabins,  trying  to  do  a  doctor's  work  as  well 
as  your  own." 

"  I  once  thought  of  being  a  doctor,  Elizabeth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  passed  a  couple  of  exams, 
before  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  priesthood." 
He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  You  are  looking  so  worn,"  she  said.  "  Why 
don't  you  go  away  for  a  holiday  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking  about  it,"  he  said,  still  speaking 
with  that  repressed  bitterness  of  tone. 

She  looked  at  him  gravely,  noting  for  the  first  time 
lines  about  his  eyes,  and  his  mouth  set  in  a  firm, 
enduring  line. 

She  spoke  gently.  "  Will  you  go  home  to  your 
people  ?  "  She  wondered  if  he  would  speak  of  them. 

He  had  been  looking  unseeingly  down  at  the 
village  beneath,  at  the  green  trees  waving  peacefully 
in  the  wind,  at  the  gilt  cross  on  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
gleaming  golden  in  the  light. 
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"  My  people  ?  "  He  roused  himself  as  if  his 
thoughts  had  been  far  away.  "  My  people."  And 
then,  quickly  :  "  My  people  do  not  live  in  Ireland, 
Elizabeth.  You  knew  that,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  No."  She  turned,  speaking  gently.  "  I  only 
knew  that  you  were  educated  at  Maynooth,  that 
you  were  not  Irish-born.  I  thought  your  people, 
maybe,  would  be  English  Roman  Catholics." 

"  I  haven't  any  near  relatives."  He  had  one  hand 
over  his  eyes,  shading  them  from  the  sun.  "  When 
I  was  at  Maynooth  my  mother  died  in  Australia — 
the  last  link  of  home  broken." 

"  Then — you  are  an  Australian  ?  " 

"  I  was  born  out  there,  Elizabeth.  Both  my 
parents  were  Irish,  however.  They  were  a  young 
couple  when  they  went  to  Australia." 

"  Well,  you're  one  of  us,  then."  Her  friendly, 
affectionate  smile  enveloped  him  in  its  radiance. 
"  No  brothers — or  sisters  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  he  said  simply.  Silence  fell  between 
them,  a  silence  that  very  suddenly  and  very  strangely 
stirred  Elizabeth  Crorey  out  of  her  usual  serenity 
of  mind. 

"  You  will  look  upon  this  as  your  home,  I  hope," 
she  said,  seized  by  sudden  and  unaccountable 
shyness,  shaken  out  of  the  quiet  ways  of  peace  by 
the  stern,  unhappy  look  on  his  face.  "  If  I  had 
known  before,  I  would  have  made  you  the  more 
welcome." 

"  Would  you,  Elizabeth  ?  "  He  smiled  rather 
sadly,  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  struggling  to  find 
words  that  he  greatly  desired  to  utter,  then  evidently 
changing  his  mind,  said  quietly  :  "  I  thank  you." 
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"  I  thank  you  for  coming  here — for  honouring  us 
with  your  company  so  often,"  said  Elizabeth  gently, 
in  her  sweet,  gracious  way. 

She  moved  slowly  down  the  path  towards  the 
house.  "  Rest,  until  I  bring  you  some  tea,"  she 
called  over  her  shoulder. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  her  way,  along  the 
fragrant  rosemaryed  pathway,  her  white  skirts 
fluttering  softly  in  the  wind. 

On  the  rustic  table  before  him  lay  the  roses,  red 
and  glowing — the  roses  that  Elizabeth  had  plucked 
a  moment  ago,  and  held  against  her  cheek.  He  bent 
and  buried  his  face  in  them  for  a  moment. 

"  0  Elizabeth  !— Elizabeth !  "  he  whispered. 

When  Elizabeth  returned  he  was  standing  by  the 
low  fence,  looking  over  the  hedge  at  Craithmary 
far  beneath,  so  wrapped  in  thought  apparently  that 
he  did  not  hear  her,  until,  close  beside  him,  she  spoke. 

"  Neither  father  nor  Mary-Gabrielle  is  to  be 
found,"  she  remarked,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea 
into  the  quaint,  delicate  cups.  "  That  Little-Sister 
of  mine  steals  away  for  hours  and  reads.  She  loves 
lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  some  secluded  place, 
and  she  always  takes  with  her  the  dog,  the  kitten, 
and  a  book." 

He  looked  across  at  her  unconscious  face. 

"  What  does  she  read  ?  "  he  asked  casually. 

Elizabeth  laughed  happily.  "  She  is  always 
poring  over  '  The  Lives  of  the  Saints.'  I've  seen  her 
with  it  ever  so  many  times.  She  is  more  interested 
in  religious  literature  lately  than  I  have  ever  known 
her.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  tendency  in  the  Little- 
Sister." 
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He  stirred  his  tea  vigorously,  opened  his  lips  as 
if  to  speak,  and  then,  with  a  deepening  of  the  line  of 
pain  between  his  brows,  thought  better  of  it. 

Away  to  the  left  the  mountains  of  Donegal 
crouched  against  the  skyline,  dark-blue,  misty. 
Here  and  there  a  ragged  spur  stood  out  sharply. 
The  valley,  rolling  away  from  the  hills  of  Craith- 
mary,  was  full  of  sunlight. 

They  sat,  the  young  priest  and  the  young  girl,  in 
that  quiet  garden  for  a  long  while,  he  for  the  most 
part  listening,  more  to  the  sound  of  Elizabeth's 
voice  than  to  the  actual  words.  It  was  an  afternoon 
that  both  would  long  remember.  In  after  years, 
each  in  different  lands,  and  in  different  ways,  would 
remember  how  quickly  the  afternoon  waned,  how 
the  sunlight  fell  away  and  the  shadows  grew,  how 
at  last  came  the  sunset,  and  how  the  slender  cross 
on  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  shone  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  sunlight. 

No  thought  of  this  was  on  their  minds  now,  only 
a  thought  of  how  the  sun  shone,  and  of  the  fragrant 
uprising  sweetness  of  the  flowers. 

From  the  house  behind  them  came  drifting  into 
the  quietness  of  the  day  the  mournful  sound  of 
a  violin,  quavering  unsteadily,  then  growing  in 
resonance  and  sweetness. 

"The  Little-Sister  has  returned,"  remarked 
Elizabeth,  with  her  placidly-sweet  smile,  using,  as 
she  often  did,  the  tender  pet  name. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  has  returned,"  she  said  again  a 
moment  later,  pointing  to  where,  out  of  the  open 
hall-door,  a  tiny  grey  kitten  strolled  nonchalantly 
on  to  the  wide  verandah.  A  second  later  an 
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old  Irish  terrier  came  along  the  footpath  and  viewed 
them  inquiringly. 

Out  into  the  garden  drifted  the  voice  of  the  violin, 
flooding  the  quiet  world  with  weird,  wailing  melody, 
haunting  and  strangely  sweet. 

"  What  is  that  Mary-Gabrielle  is  playing  ?  "  He 
broke  the  long  silence  that  had  lain  softly  between 
them. 

"  I  do  not  know."  She  bent  her  head,  listening. 
"  Oh,  it  is  something  of  her  own  improvisation,  I 
think  !  She  gets  in  a  mood  sometimes  when  she  will 
play  nothing  else.  Father  gets  angry.  He  says  she 
would  be  much  better  practising  '  Killarney  '  or 
the  '  Faith  of  our  Fathers.'  " 

As  Elizabeth  moved,  bending  her  head  a  little 
forward,  a  long,  slender  chain  with  a  tiny  golden 
cross  swung  forwards  from  her  white  throat. 

Elizabeth  lifted  her  hands,  and,  unclasping  the 
chain,  held  it  out  to  him,  smiling. 

"  Do  you  remember  ?  "  she  said.  "  The  little 
cross  that  you  gave  me  six  years  ago,  on  my  Con- 
firmation day  ?  It  is  just  six  years  ago,  almost  to  a 
day,  that  you  came  to  Craithmary." 

"  Six  years  ?    Is  it  only  six  years,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

She  did  not  notice  the  weariness  in  his  voice,  as  she 
went  on.  "  You  remember  you  gave  all  of  us  a 
medal,  at  least  all  but  poor  me.  When  you  came 
to  my  turn,  the  box  was  empty,  and  you  turned  and 
took  a  little  cross  instead.  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  remember,  Elizabeth." 

She  held  out  the  cross  to  him  as  she  spoke,  a  little 
cheap  cross,  such  as  are  sold  at  missions,  perfectly 
plain  and  very  light. 
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It  lay  on  the  young  priest's  palm,  the  little  cross 
that  was  yet  warm  from  nestling  against  her  neck. 
The  ancient  slender  chain,  set  with  tiny  rubies, 
flashed  in  the  dying  rays  of  the  sun.  Shadow,  dark 
and  deep,  swept  into  Paul  Maffield's  eyes.  He 
stared  down  at  the  little  cross,  turning  suddenly 
at  the  light  touch  of  Elizabeth's  hand  upon  his 
sleeve. 

The  haunting,  haunted  voice  of  the  violin  was 
sobbing  through  the  garden,  finding  its  echo  in 
his  heart. 

"  What  is  it — Father  ?  "  There  was  perplexity 
in  Elizabeth's  voice.  The  serene,  gentle  smile 
faded  from  her  fair  face.  "  You  look  so  strange,  so 
unhappy.  What  is  it  ?  Of  what  are  you  think- 
ing ?  "  Her  voice  died  away  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  answered. 

"  Of  all  that  the  cross  means — or,  rather,  has 
meant,"  said  Maffield. 

For  a  little  while  neither  spoke.  The  weird, 
dreamy  melody  of  Mary-Gabrielle's  violin  floated 
past  them,  into  the  very  shadows  it  seemed,  and 
the  trees  whispered  it  mournfully.  It  rose  and  fell, 
and  rose  again,  dying  away  at  last  despairingly. 
Elizabeth  shivered,  and  shook  herself  free  from  the 
obsession  of  the  moment. 

"  What  creepy  things  Mary-Gabrielle  does  play  !  " 
she  cried,  as  she  rose,  still  strangely  stirred  by  a 
feeling  to  which  she  could  give  no  name. 

Maffield  rose  also,  and  held  out  to  her  the  tiny 
cross.  She  took  it  in  silence. 

"  I — I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say,"  said  Elizabeth 
all  at  once,  in  a  queer,  breathless  voice.  "  I — I 
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know  you  are  troubled  .  .  .  that  you  have  had  bad 
news  .  .  .  that  something  has  gone  wrong.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  help  you  .  .  . !  " 

"  It  will  all  come  right,  Elizabeth,"  said  Maffield. 
He  looked  down  into  her  troubled  eyes  with  that 
strange,  stirred  look  in  his  own,  "  And — you  can 
help  me  ...  if  you  will.  I  wonder,  when  the  time 
comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  if  you  will." 

"  You  know  that  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can — Father." 

He  dropped  her  hand  gravely.  Long  after  he 
had  gone,  Elizabeth  Crorey  leaned  over  the  garden 
fence  and  looked  out  on  the  steep,  empty  road  that 
led  down  to  Craithmary.  No  thoughts  deeply 
stirred  her  heart,  however.  She  thought  dreamily 
over  many  things  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  roses 
all  round  her,  and  the  passing  wind  whispering  of 
love  and  life,  of  how  wonderful  and  beautiful  a 
thing  was  love,  how  brief  was  life. 

Elizabeth  heard  it  not.  If  she  had  heard  she 
would  not  have  understood.  She  was  Galatea, 
unawakened,  and  the  unawakened  heart  of  a  girl 
is  truly  as  cold  as  stone,  and  as  hard.  The  chisel 
of  suffering  had  not  touched  Elizabeth  Crorey  as 
yet.  It  had  not  softened  the  austerity  of  youth. 
Her  eyes  were  still  closed  to  the  things  that  are 
of  life,  that  are  life. 

At  the  bend  of  the  road  below  the  Reverend  Paul 
Maffield  had  turned  and  looked  back.  He  saw 
the  white  flutter  of  Elizabeth's  gown  against  the 
grey  bulk  of  the  house,  and  the  darkening  grey  of 
the  sky.  The  smell  of  the  flowers  in  the  old  garden 
floated  down  to  him,  mingling  with  that  of  new- 
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turned  earth.  The  wind  whispered  its  message  to 
him,  and  he  heard  and  understood. 

Was  Elizabeth,  with  her  lifted  face,  listening 
also  to  the  message  ?  "  If  I  only  knew,"  he  said, 
as  he  went  his  way,  "  if  I  only  knew  of  what  she 
was  thinking." 

But  the  wind  was  kind.  It  brought  him  only  the 
fragrance  of  roses,  of  new-turned  earth,  the  distant 
call  of  a  homing  bird,  the  perky  chirping  of  a  cricket 
in  the  grass. 

Elizabeth,  her  head  still  lifted,  was  looking 
dreamily  towards  the  house.  She  drew  in  a  long 
breath. 

"  Why,  I  believe,"  said  Elizabeth  delightedly, 
"  that  Biddy  is  actually  cooking  rabbit  for  supper." 

Elizabeth  was  always  fond  of  rabbit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   OLD,   OLD   STORY. 

The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts, 
And  the  ways  of  the  world  are  many  and  wide. 

MARY-GABRIELLE,  curled   up    on    the    old- 
fashioned   window-seat  of  the  shabby,    de- 
serted drawing-room  of  Crorey  House,  looked 
out  wistfully  on  the  grey  day  and  the  world  blurred 
with  drizzling  rain.    The  hill-slope,  with  its  crowded, 
ragged  trees,  was  a  scarcely-moving,  blurred  mass, 
fast   darkening    against   a   colourless   sky.     Mary- 
Gabrielle  sighed  heavily. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  yet  already  the 
day  had  seemed  interminably  long.  For  once  even 
her  beloved  books  had  no  interest  for  Mary-Gabrielle  ; 
and  in  its  cedar  case  her  violin  lay  untouched. 
With  the  little  black  and  white  kitten  asleep  on  her 
lap,  its  absurdly  large  bow  to-day  of  a  cheering 
crimson  as  if  to  flout  the  drabness  of  the  day, 
Mary-Gabrielle  gave  herself  up  to  reflection,  her 
little  face  in  its  tangle  of  golden  curls  wistfully 
pressed  against  the  pane,  and  the  only  sound  in 
that  silent  house  the  drip-drip  of  water  from  the 
sodden  eaves. 

36 
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Mary-Gabrielle  wished  she  had  somebody  to  talk 
to  as  she  sat  there,  with  a  steadily  growing  revolt 
in  her  young  heart  against  the  grey  monotony  of 
life  at  Crorey  House. 

Elizabeth  was  somewhere  in  the  house ;  perhaps 
up  in  the  old  organ-gallery  practising  as  usual, 
or  making  plans  for  the  annual  ball  of  the  Children 
of  Mary,  which,  as  usual,  would  take  place  next  week. 

Denis  Crorey  was  in  Craithmary,  probably  in  the 
card-room  of  the  presbytery  on  a  day  like  this  ; 
and  out  in  the  kitchen  regions  would  be  only  old 
Bridget  and  one  of  the  younger  maids,  or  old  Michael, 
gossiping  over  the  fire. 

Mary-Gabrielle  sighed  again,  as  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  she  looked  out  at  the  depressing  view. 

"  Life  will  be  always  like  this,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  "from  day^1  to  day  the  same,  the  only 
difference  the  weather,  maybe." 

She  caught  up  the  little  kitten,  holding  its  warm 
palpitating  body  against  her,  and  burying  her  face 
in  its  soft  fur. 

"  Little  kitten-cat,"  she  whispered.  "  Some 
day  we  will  run  away  from  here.  We  will  go  out 
into  the  world  without  and  see  if  it  is  as  wicked 
and  treacherous  as  the  Reverend  Mother  told  us. 
We  will  see,  and  we  will  know — and  if  it  is  so,  we 
can  always  come  back.  But  first,  we  must  know." 

The  little  kitten  purred  its  sleepy  acquiescence, 
drowsily  opening  one  eye,  and  contentedly  closing 
it  again. 

The  gate  outside  flung  open  and  slammed,  and  a 
girl's  figure,  cloaked  and  hooded,  ran  up  the  sodden 
pathway. 
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"  Why,  Monica  Clearey !  "  cried  the  watcher 
delightedly  at  the  window.  She  threw  it  up,  and 
leaned  out,  the  rain  splashing  down  on  her  shining 
head.  "  Come  here  first,  do." 

"  Shure,  'tis  myself  that  can  hardly  come  quick 
enough,"  laughed  Monica.  In  another  moment  she 
was  in  the  room,  her  cloak  and  hood  discarded,  her 
dark  head  a  riot  of  curls,  damp  with  the  rain,  her 
cheeks  glowing.  "  Where's  Saint  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  somewhere  in  the  house,"  said  Mary- 
Gabrielle.  "  What  is  the  news  ?  Something  has 
happened,  I  can  see  by  your  face,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  you,  Monica,  coming  a  mile  the  other  side  of 
Craithmary  for  nothing." 

They  embraced,  still  laughing. 

"  Shure,  'tis  the  greatest  news  ever,"  vowed 
Monica,  her  eyes  shining.  "  An'  I  couldn't  wait 
till  the  morn  to  tell  ye,  I  could  not.  'Tis  the  friends 
we've  been,  Mary-Gabrielle,  through  all  our  school- 
days, and  before  that,  if  ye  mind." 

"Tell  me,"  insisted  Mary-Gabrielle.  The  two 
girl-friends  were  seated  now  side  by  side  on  the 
window-seat,  their  backs  to  the  grey  world 
without,  the  glowing  world  of  romance  unfolding 
before  them. 

"  Ye  mind  Tim  ?  "  When  Monica  was  excited 
she  always  lapsed  into  her  native  brogue.  "  Tim 
Moran  who  went  away  this  many  years  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle  breathlessly  ;  "  Tim 
who  went  away  just  about  five  years  ago.  To 
Australia,  wasn't  it  ?  Monica  Clearey,  you  don't 
ever  mean  to  say " 

"  But  J  do."    There  was  a  little  happy  sobbing 
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sound  in  the  girl's  laughter.  She  drew  a  letter  from 
the  bosom  of  her  gown  and  read  it  out  triumphantly 
to  its  close.  "  There  now,  Mary-Gabrielle,  what 
do  ye  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  He  wants  you  to  go  to  Australia  ?  "  said  Mary- 
Gabrielle  slowly.  She  looked  at  Monica's  happy 
face.  "  'Tis  a  long  way,  and  'tis  the  long  time  he 
has  been  taking  to  write." 

"  He  has  been  working  hard,  and  'twas  himself 
was  too  proud  to  send  for  me  before  he  had  the 
home  by  him,"  Monica  valiantly  defended  her 
absent  lover  now,  forgetting  with  true  Irish  character- 
isation the  fact  that  she  had  once  roundly  abused  him 
to  her  friend.  She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
the  long  years,  an'  all  the  thoughts  I  kept  in  the  heart 
o'  me,  Mary-Gabrielle." 

"  You  never  said  a  word  to  me  of  that  part  of  it," 
reproached  Mary-Gabrielle.  She  swung  the  tassel 
of  the  window-blind  a  little  resentfully.  "  And  I 
thought  I  was  your  greatest  friend,  Monica 
Clearey." 

"  Shure,  ye  are,  but — there's  many  a  thought 
deep  down  that  one  keeps  from  the  other.  Confess 
now,  Mary-Gabrielle,  that  there's  many  a  thought 
that  ye  have  never  voiced  to  Monica  Clearey."  • 

"  I  suppose  that's  true,"  she  admitted.  She 
looked  thoughtfully  through  the  rain-blurred  window 
for  a  moment.  "Then  you  will  be  marrying 
Tim " 

"  Whoever  is  talking  about  marriage  ?  "  said 
Elizabeth,  opening  the  door,  and  entering  with  her 
usual  quiet  grace.  A  shade  of  displeasure  crossed 
her  smooth  face.  "  Mary-Gabrielle,  a  child  like 
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you  !     Oh,  I  didn't  see  you,  Monica !     Have  you 
been  bringing  some  news,  dear  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  world,"  said  Monica  bravely. 
She  was  always  a  trifle  afraid  of  stately  Elizabeth 
Crorey.  She  told  the  news  quietly  now,  and  under 
her  long  black  lashes  she  watched  Elizabeth's 
face. 

"  But  I  do  not  understand,"  Elizabeth  said  slowly 
and  a  little  doubtfully,  bending  over  a  vase  of  flowers, 
and  arranging  them  methodically.  "  Are  you  serious, 
Monica  ?  The  very  last  time  that  I  was  at  the 
convent  the  Reverend  Mother  was  speaking  of  you, 
and  she  told  me  that  you  contemplated  entering  on  a 
novitiate  there  shortly." 

Monica  Clearey's  face  flamed.  "  'Twas  all  very 
well  then,  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  a  touch  of  resentment 
in  her  usually  placid  voice  ;  "  I — I  had  not  had  a 
word  from  Tim,  and  I  couldn't  settle  my  mind  on 
anything — 'tis  the  way  with  love,  anyway." 

"  And  now,"  said  Elizabeth  very  quietly,  and 
ignoring  the  latter  sentence,  "  you  are  putting  the 
world  before  the  convent.  I  would  think  it  over, 
Monica,  if  I  were  you.  Remember  that  you  are  a 
Child  of  Mary,  and  that  Timothy  Moran  was 
practically  a  heretic." 

She  thought  it  very  unladylike,  certainly  most 
unconvent-like,  for  Monica  Clearey  to  mention  such 
a  thing  as  love.  Elizabeth  was  inclined  to  look  on 
love  as  something  similar  to  neurasthenia. 

A  little  silence  followed  her  departure,  with  its 
suggestion  of  disapproval.  Mary-Gabrielle,  looking 
around  a  moment  later,  saw  that  her  friend's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  her  plump  shoulders  shaking. 
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She  slipped  on  her  knees,  and  put  her  arms  about 
Monica. 

"  Don't,  dearie,"  she  whispered  consolingly.  "  Of 
course,  Elizabeth  is  right.  She  is  always  right." 
Mary-Gabrielle  sighed. 

"  I  know,"  sobbed  Monica  plaintively.  "  'Tis 
the  saint  she  is,  and  so  is  the  Reverend  Mother  up 
at  the  convent ;  but,  Mary-Gabrielle — 'tis  the  same 
saints  can  be  very  hard.  They  didn't  know,  maybe, 
that  'twas  because  of  Tim's  silence  that  I  thought 
of  entering  the  convent  at  all.  'Tis  myself  has 
been  wondering  many  a  time  of  late  how  many  of 
the  nuns  had  the  same  thoughts  and  reasons  as  were 
in  the  heart  of  Monica  Clearey.  Ye  read  of  it  in 
books,  ye  do  so." 

Mary-Gabrielle  looked  up,  a  little  startled.  She 
rose  slowly  and  went  back  to  her  vantage-post  at  the 
window,  her  back  turned  so  that  her  friend  could  not 
see  her  face  with  its  tell-tale  pallor. 

"  The  Reverend  Mother  says  that  she  and  all  other 
nuns  that  have  taken  vows,  have  done  so  solely  for 
the  glory  of  God.  She  said  also  " — unconsciously 
Mary-Gabrielle's  voice  drifted  into  a  recitative 
monotone — "  that  out  in  the  world  are  only 
wretchedness  and  unrest  of  heart,  that  there  is  no 
true  happiness  outside  the  convent  gate." 

A  little  silence,  full  of  questioning,  followed. 

"  'Tis  all  very  well,"  answered  Monica  rebelliously. 
"  There's  millions  of  people  out  in  the  world  who 
seem  happier,  and  look  happier,  than  the  Reverend 
Mother.  The  town-visitors  that  come  every  year 
to  Craithmary — they  don't  look  as  if  that  world  in 
which  they  live  is  aught  else  but  full  of  happiness 
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and  merriment.  Shure,  'tis  themselves  that  are 
for  ever  laughing  an'  joking.  Did  ye  never  doubt 
anything  that  ye've  been  told  by  the  nuns,  Mary- 
Gabrielle  ?  And  have  ye  ever  felt,  maybe,  that  ye 
would  be  likin'  a  heaven  that  had  some  one  else 
besides  nuns  and  priests  in  it  ?  " 

Mary-Gabrielle  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  At 
last,  as  if  unwillingly,  and  passing  over  the  latter 
question,  she  conceded  thoughtfully :  "I  have 
certainly  heard  the  nuns  tell  fibs  more  than  once." 

"  We  all  have,"  said  Monica  stoutly.  "  And  not 
fibs  only,  downright  lies,  some  of  them  were,  ye 
know  that.  There  may  be  happiness  in  the  convent, 
Mary-Gabrielle,  but  'tis  Monica  Clearey  intends  to 
find  her  happiness  now  outside  of  it." 

"  Have  you  told  Father  Broley  ?  " 

Monica  sighed,  her  plump  face  pale  and  nervous. 

"  No,  I  haven't.  'Tis  himself  will  be  the  very 
hardest  to  tell.  He  was  so  set  on  my  going  into  the 
convent  when  my  mother  died,  and  everything  came 
to  me.  'Twas  himself  said  the  farm  would  make 
a  fine  dowry  when  sold,  and  I  would  be  bringing  a 
fine  gift  to  God,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment. 
Mary-Gabrielle's  eyes  were  perplexed,  their  clear 
blue  a  little  shadowed. 

"  I  think  you  would  find  Father  Maffield  less 
hard  to  tell,"  she  volunteered  at  last.  A  faint  flush 
came  into  her  sensitive  face. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I'll  be  explaining  to  any  of 
them,"  Monica  interrupted  sharply,  her  Irish 
obstinacy  aroused.  "  Shure,  when  all  is  said  an' 
done,  I'm  my  own  mistress.  What  would  be  the 
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good  of  explaining  ?  Tim  wants  me.  I  want  Tim. 
I'm  going  over  to  Tim  because  I  love  him,  an' 
maybe  God  won't  be  taking  away  His  blessing  from 
Monica  Clearey  because  she  put  the  dowry  into  a 
little  farm  and  a  home,  an'  not  into  a  convent. 
Would  ye  have  me  a  happy  woman,  or  an  unhappy 
nun,  I  ask  ye,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  Shure,  the  holy 
saints  know  there's  a  divil  of  a  lot  of  the  latter." 

"  But  will  you  be  happy,  Monica  ?  "  Mary- 
Gabrielle  said  doubtfully.  She  hesitated  to  voice 
her  convent-bred  views  of  Tim  and  men  in  general. 

"  Where  there's  love,  there's  happiness."  The 
plump,  rather  ordinary  face  was  transfigured. 

"  Love  !  "  repeated  Mary-Gabrielle  slowly. 

"  Oh,  ye  can't  understand,"  said  Monica.  Her 
voice  was  suddenly  passionate.  "  Shure,  I'm 
forgettin'  the  child  that  you  are,  for  all  your  book- 
reading,  Mary-Gabrielle.  Ye  will  be  always  a  child 
if  ye  live  to  ninety.  Tis  the  way  with  some  folks." 

A  silvery  bell  struck  somewhere  in  the  house. 

"  Four  o'clock  tea,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle.  She 
roused  herself  from  the  enveloping  mood  of  her 
thoughts. 

They  went  first  to  Mary-Gabrielle's  room,  where 
Monica  Clearey  brushed  her  hair  in  front  of  the 
long,  quaint  mirror  that  Denis  Crorey's  English 
wife  had  brought  with  her.  Mary-Gabrielle  sat 
on  the  edge  of  her  white-covered  bed,  and  watched 
the  process. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  hair  as  mine,"  she  said 
tragically,  "  the  way  Elizabeth  makes  me  wear  it, 
tied  with  this  bow  ?  Next  year,  when  I'm  eighteen, 
I  shall  coil  it  on  top,  whatever  Elizabeth  says." 
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"  I  had  my  hair  up  at  sixteen,"  said  Monica 
proudly.  She  smiled  shyly  at  her  reflection  in  the 
glass.  "  Tis  a  happy  woman,  Mavourneen,  that 
looks  back  from  the  mirror." 

"  Tea,  girls  !  "  called  Elizabeth's  voice  ;  and 
slowly,  arm  in  arm,  Monica  and  Mary-Gabrielle 
went  down  the  staircase  together. 

They  passed  on  the  landing  the  picture  of  Mary- 
Gabrielle's  mother  :  a  woman  whose  golden  glory 
of  hair  was  threaded  with  a  string  of  pearls,  and 
whose  eyes  gazed  down  sadly,  it  seemed,  at  the 
little  daughter  passing  underneath. 

They  both  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  pictured 
face.  Monica  had  loved  the  original  of  that  portrait, 
although  intervening  years  had  dimmed  the  gracious 
memory  a  little. 

"  I  remember  her  like  that,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  She  had  always  such  sad  eyes,  Mary-Gabrielle. 
You  were  just  four  when  she  died.  I  was  just  four 
years  older  than  you,  so  I  remember  very  clearly 
one  day,  when  she  was  lying  so  white  and  ill,  in  her 
room,  and  she  said  the  strange  words  to  my  mother." 

"  What  were  they,  Monica  ?  "  The  girl  asked 
the  question  idly.  She  only  dimly  remembered  the 
original  of  the  portrait.  It  was  a  dream,  almost 
forgotten,  yet  sweet. 

"  Shure,  I  couldn't  understand  them,  but  some- 
how I  could  always  remember  the  words."  Monica 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  pictured  face, 
as  she  and  Mary-Gabrielle  slowly  descended.  "  She 
said  to  my  mother,  '  If  ever  the  day  comes  when 
you  can  help  little  Mary-Gabrielle,  do  it  for  my 
sake  ' ;  and  she  also  said  something  about  Elizabeth 
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being  like  the  father,  and  that  she  would  always  be 
capable  of  looking  after  herself,  as  it  were,  but  that 
you,  Mary-Gabrielle,  had  the  suffering-heart." 

"  The  Suffering-Heart,"  repeated  Mary-Gabrielle. 
She  looked  up  at  the  picture.  She  saw  how  deep  and 
sad  were  the  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  your  mother  didn't  use  those  very 
words,"  said  Monica,  "  but  what  she  did  say  meant 
the  same." 

An  hour  after  tea,  Monica  Clearey  took  her 
departure,  and  Mary-Gabrielle  walked  down  part 
of  the  hill-road  with  her.  The  lowering  bank  of 
clouds  had  shifted  further  southwards  ;  and  though 
the  skies  were  still  grey,  no  rain  was  falling.  A 
light  wind,  fresh  and  fragrant,  drifted  by  them. 

At  the  top  of  the  road  towards  the  township 
Monica,  happy-eyed  and  smiling,  left  her. 

Mary-Gabrielle,  standing  on  the  rocky  slope, 
looked  after  her  friend  until  the  winding  road  hid 
her  from  sight.  Then  she  turned  slowly  homewards. 

The  rain-wet  world  about  her  called  to  her ;  the 
river  flowing  between  its  green  banks,  shining  dully 
through  the  trees,  beckoned  her ;  the  roads  that 
ran  east  and  west  lured  her.  An  old  crone  went  past 
in  the  distance,  her  back  bent  to  the  burden  of  peat, 
her  red  kerchief  a  vivid  splash  of  colour  against  the 
soft  grey  undertone  of  creeping  dusk.  A  vivid  note 
of  blue  showed  for  a  moment  on  a  winding  path 
among  the  trees,"  as  a  colleen  made  her  way  to  one 
of  the  white-washed  cabins  down  the  valley.  A 
little  dog  ran  behind  her,  scuttling  now  and  again 
into  the  undergrowth,  with  many  barks. 

Mary-Gabrielle  found  a  rocky  seat,  on  a  secluded 
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slope  of  the  hill,  just  off  the  winding  road  that  led 
upwards  to  Crorey  House.  It  looked  lonely  and 
silent  perched  high  on  the  hill,  the  darkening  trees 
behind  it  and  a  grey  sky  above  it. 

Mary-Gabrielle  liked  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts. 
She  wanted  to  hear  only  the  soft  rustle  of  the  wind 
among  the  tree-tops,  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the 
crisp  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves.  She  rested  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  framing  her  face  in  her  little 
ungloved  hands. 

The  question  of  Doubt  had  to  be  faced  squarely, 
once  and  for  all,  and  since  neither  Elizabeth  nor 
her  father  would  understand,  she  must  face  it  alone. 
None  of  the  priests  could  help  her.  She  knew,  by 
confessional  experience,  that  they  would  only  say, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Doubt  was  but  the  voice  of 
the  devil — that  one  should  believe  in  the  Church, 
and  accept  only  the  teachings  and  explanations  of 
the  priests  of  the  Church.  Father  Mameld,  perhaps, 
would  think  differently,  but  being  a  priest,  he 
would  give  her  the  same  stereotyped  answer  that 
the  Church  provided  for  such  a  contingency. 

She  had  not  seen  Father  Mameld  alone  since  that 
night  in  the  smoking-room  when  her  father  and  the 
other  priests  had  forgotten  her  presence,  and  he 
had  elected  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  religious-looking 
cover  had  screened  a  book  banned,  a  few  weeks 
before,  from  the  altar  of  Craithmary  Church. 
She  thought  of  the  keen,  rather  sad  scrutiny  of  his 
grey  eyes,  and  how  his  glance,  after  resting  on  the 
book  for  a  moment,  had  travelled  round  the  smoking- 
room,  pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  faces  of  Denis 
Crorey  and  his  priestly  guests. 
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Now,  sitting  alone,  in  the  fading  light  of  this 
grey  day,  she  asked  herself  whether  his  silence  was 
due  to  contempt  that  she  should  doubt  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  of  centuries  because  of  a  banned  book. 
But  doubt  had  come  long  before  she  had  ever  read 
any  such  books.  A  priest  had  told  her  at  confession 
two  years  before,  that  "  every  Roman  Catholic 
doubts  at  some  time  or  other,  because  his  faith, 
being  the  one  true  Faith,  and  his  Church  the  only 
Church  in  which  a  soul  can  find  salvation,  are  per- 
sistently attacked  by  the  devil  and  his  agents." 

Life  lately  seemed  to  Mary-Gabrielle  to  be  under- 
going a  complete  upheaval.  It  seemed  to  have  so 
many  phases. 

Only  yesterday  Monica  Clearey  had  seemed  to  be  a 
normal,  ordinary  Irish  girl,  following  unquestioningly 
the  teachings  of  the  priests,  passively  contemplating 
a  future  in  the  nunnery.  Then  a  letter,  a  mere 
letter,  had  come  over  many  leagues  of  sea,  and  the 
Monica  of  yesterday  was  no  more.  In  her  place 
was  one  who,  over  the  tea-table,  had  unflinchingly 
faced  Elizabeth's  arguments,  and  scorned  every 
possible  barrier,  because  of  her  love  for  Timothy 
Moran. 

"  Doubt — and  Love,"  Elizabeth  had  said  that 
afternoon ;  "  neither  exists  in  reality."  And  across 
her  cold,  disapproving  voice  had  broken  Monica's 
happy  laugh. 

Life  was  a  strange  thing  ;  that  was  the  only  con- 
clusion that  Mary-Gabrielle  came  to  as  she  sat 
there.  Love,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  surely 
Elizabeth,  with  her  mature  years,  should  know, 
would  never  cross  the  threshold  of  Crorey  House. 
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Mary-Gabrielle  knew,  as  did  every  one  in  Craithmary, 
of  the  dedication  to  the  Church  by  Denis  Crorey  of 
his  two  daughters.  As  a  little  girl,  barely  able  to 
toddle,  she  had  been  told  by  the  nuns,  that  in 
years  to  come  she,  too,  would  wear  the  sombre  robes, 
and  live  in  that  grey  pile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  or  in  another  like  it. 

The  day  seemed  to  darken  suddenly  about  her. 
A  puff  of  wind  sent  the  branches  of  the  trees  above 
her  head  dancing,  and  a  swirl  of  leaves  fell  and 
eddied  past  her.  She  watched  them  fluttering  past, 
rustling  over  the  fading  grasses. 

The  leaves  were  like  one's  life,  she  thought.  As 
the  nuns  taught,  Life  was  after  all  but  a  short  day  ; 
and  yet  with  the  thought  a  sudden  wild  desire  came 
to  Mary-Gabrielle  for  something  that  Life  had  not 
hitherto  given  her.  Something  that  was  not  of 
Craithmary  called  her. 

"  This  is  not  Life,"  the  dead  leaves  seemed  to 
murmur  scornfully  as  they  whirled  on  their  way. 
"  This  is  not  Life." 

Mary-Gabrielle  rose  and  followed  the  winding  path 
that  led  downhill.  Behind  her,  the  house  of  Crorey 
frowned  down  sullenly. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  wide,  green  fields  stretched 
out  to  the  eastward,  and  women,  brightly  kerchiefed, 
were  bending  over  the  pratey-fields.  Their  voices 
drifted  shrill  and  clear  through  the  stillness  of  the 
dying  day.  To  the  left,  in  the  valley,  lay  Craith- 
mary, and  the  Cross  of  St.  Mary  stood  up  against 
a  sky,  where  the  great  far-away  mountains  of 
Donegal  flung  out  a  black  arm. 

She  went  down  a  cobbled,   uneven  side-street, 
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where  children  were  playing  in  shrill,  gesticulating 
groups,  and  women  gossiped  at  the  doors.  They 
called  "  God  save  ye  kindly "  in  characteristic 
salutation  as  she  passed  on,  and  Mary-Gabrielle 
crossed  the  road  and  went  into  the  chapel. 

It  was  very  still  inside,  almost  quite  dark  except 
for  the  red  glow  of  the  lamp  that  denoted  that  the 
Holy  Sacrament  was  on  the  altar,  and  the  girl  knelt 
down,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  praying  that 
all  the  doubts  and  questions,  the  uncertainties  and 
strange  longings  for  ways  that  led  out  of  Craithmary, 
might  slip  for  ever  from  her,  and  give  to  her  that 
peace  which  the  Church  boasted  it  alone  could  give. 

A  priest  came  quietly  out  of  the  sacristy  into  the 
sanctuary,  and,  passing  in  front  of  the  altar,  saw 
the  little,  silent  figure  kneeling  by  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

He  saw  her,  when  a  few  moments  later  she  came 
forth,  and  passed  under  the  light  of  the  porch. 
There  was  no  peace  on  that  little,  questioning  face. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Paul  Mameld  to  himself,  and 
sighed  as  he  went  his  way.  "  To  take  the  first  step 
on  the  Road  of  Doubt  in  the  days  of  one's  youth — 
who  knows  the  ending  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL. 

What  I  may  hide  from  the  world, 
Perchance  you  may  hear 
In  the  voice  of  the  violin. 

'M  afraid  you're  going  to  be  bored  to  death, 
you  know,  John,  dear."  Mrs.  Vickers 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  surveyed  her 
embroidery  critically.  She  selected  carefully,  from 
a  heap  of  russet  and  red  and  gold-brown  silks,  the 
right  shade  for  the  spray  of  autumn  leaves  she 
was  working. 

John  Grosvenor  turned  his  head,  and  smiled  as 
he  looked  over  at  his  sister.  His  blue  eyes,  very 
blue  and  very  clear,  twinkled. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  bore  me, 
my  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  the  dinner  at  Croreys,"  said 
his  sister.  She  smiled  affectionately.  "  I  know 
Father  Maffield  thinks  he  is  giving  you  a  splendid 
time  by  taking  you  there,  but  I  can't  see  how  you're 
going  to  enjoy  it,  being  a  Protestant  and  therefore 
a  heathen.  It's  more  a  religious  than  a  festive 
gathering." 

50 
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"  Maffield  told  me  there  was  a  most  charming 
daughter  of  the  house.  He  said  she  was  the  belle 
of  the  district — or  of  all  Ireland,  I  forget  which." 

"  Oh,  he  did,  did  he  ?  "  Julia  Vickers  looked  at 
him  thoughtfully,  and  her  brow  wrinkled  a  little. 
She  hesitated  as  if  about  to  say  something,  and  then 
changed  her  mind.  "  Yes,  Elizabeth  is  the  most 
beautiful  creature  you  can  imagine,  John.  If  ever 
there  was  a  saint,  she  is  one." 

"  I  can't  stand  saints  !  "  John  declared.  He 
stretched  out  his  long  legs,  and  leaned  back  com- 
fortably in  his  chair.  The  faint  blue  smoke  from 
his  pipe  floated  upwards.  "  Wasn't  Wordsworth 
the  chap  who  described  them  as : 

'  Faultlessly  beautiful, 
Splendidly  null '  ?  " 

His  sister  sighed  :  "  You're  incorrigible,  John." 
Then  she  lifted  her  face  from  her  embroidery  and 
smiled  up  at  him.  "  There's  little  Mary-Gabrielle, 
if  you  want  variety." 

"  Mary-Gabrielle.  Heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Gros- 
venor.  "  I've  heard  of  Mary-Ellens,  and  seen  them. 
They  are  all  made  of  the  one  pattern,  and  most  of 
them  squint,  but  of  Mary-Gabrielles  I  have  never 
heard.  Is  it  a  family  name  that  has  been  inflicted 
on  her  ?  " 

"  They  are  both  called  after  saints,"  Mrs.  Vickers 
smiled.  "  Old  Denis  Crorey  is  noted  for  two  things 
in  particular — his  whiskey-drinking  capacity,  and 
his  love  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

"  They  are  generally  synonymous,"  said  John, 
laughing. 
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His  sister  made  a  moue  of  disapproval.  Julia 
Vickers  was  the  widow  of  a  Roman  Catholic.  She 
had  turned  to  his  faith  because  the  priest  would 
not  have  married  them  otherwise.  In  a  way  she 
was  fond  of  the  Church  ;  but  she  was  fonder  of  John. 
"  The  two  girls  are  dedicated  to  the  Church,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  are  they  ?  "  he  answered  in  an  injured  tone. 
He  laughed.  "  And  to  think  that  I  believed  Maffield 
was  trying  to  steer  me  to  the  port  of  matrimony. 
With  a  saint,  too  !  So  I'm  quite  safe,  Julie,  after 
all.  Mary-Gabrielle,  who  is  probably  aged  about 
forty,  to  be  merciful,  shall  be  spared  my  unworthy 
attentions." 

"  Little  Mary-Gabrielle  is  only  a  child,"  returned 
Julia  Vickers.  "  Why,  she  has  just  left  the  convent- 
school." 

Grosvenor  groaned.  "  Then  they'll  probably  put 
me  next  to  her  at  dinner.  What  does  one  talk  about 
to  convent-children,  Julie  ?  I  could  perhaps  pose 
as  an  authority  on  Saint  Veronica's  handkerchiefs. 
I've  seen  enough  of  them." 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  believes  that  there  is  only  one, 
as  she  is  taught."  His  sister  rose  blithely  and 
folded  up  her  work.  "Anyhow,  it's  about  time  we 
went.  You  might  talk  about  your  beloved  New 
Guinea,  but  don't,  I  beseech  you,  tell  that  tale 
of  yours  about  the  Mission  Father  at  Tarkromi." 

"  I  promise  you  that,"  said  John  heartily. 

His  sister  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  adjusted 
her  hat,  and  turned  to  him,  smiling. 

"Let's  get  it  over,"  she  said.  "We'll  walk, 
as  it  isn't  far." 

He  followed  her  down  the  hall  and  out  into  the 
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deepening  dusk.     The   "  weeping  skies "   of  Erin 
were  cloud-heavy  and  threatening  with  rain. 

They  walked  briskly  along  the  road  that  wound 
crookedly  through  Craithmary,  and  curved  sharply 
upwards  to  Crorey  House ;  and  at  his  side,  John 
Grosvenor's  sister  chatted  lightly  of  the  people  of 
Craithmary.  John  Grosvenor  did  not  answer ; 
indeed,  he  only  half  listened,  although  his  thoughts 
were  on  nothing  in  particular.  The  quiet,  soothing 
peace  of  the  country  wrapped  him  around.  Years 
afterwards,  in  other  scenes,  he  remembered  that 
walk  to  Crorey  House,  along  the  rain-wet,  winding 
road,  and  how  unknowing  he  walked  to  the  cross- 
roads of  his  life. 

They  were  passing  briskly  through  Craithmary. 
He  could  see  the  lights  in  the  narrow  windows  of  the 
white-washed,  two-storied  houses,  the  open  doors 
of  cabins  that  seemed  to  tell  of  simple,  contented 
lives.  Here  and  there  were  groups  of  women,  arms 
akimbo,  gossiping  happily  together,  turning  to  nod 
and  smile,  and  bid  them  good-evening,  with  the 
frank  curiosity  and  remarks  of  the  Irish. 

He  could  hear  them,  talking  shrilly,  after  he 
passed.  "  Shure,  now,  that  will  be  the  brother  of 
the  widow  Vickers,  she  that  lives  at  the  end  of 
Craithmary  road." 

"  Och,  an'  now  I  was  after  thinking  'twas  the 
likely  man  she  had  met — and  it's  only  a  brother.' 
There  was  genuine  disappointment  in  the  speaker's 
voice.    Julia  laughed  indulgently. 

"  They  do  so  love  a  romance." 

Once  a  window  opened  as  they  passed,  and  a 
woman  with  a  bright  blue  kerchief  around  her  head 
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looked  out.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  room 
behind,  with  its  rough  table  spread  for  a  simple 
supper,  and  little  children  clustering  about  the 
board.  Unconsciously,  John  Grosvenor  sighed. 

They  left  the  village  behind  them  and  began  slowly 
to  climb.  Now  he  could  only  see  a  blurred  line  of 
trees  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  low,  green 
fields  stretching  away  into  the  soft  reaches  of 
coming  darkness.  Behind,  against  the  night, 
towered  the  great  mountains  of  old  Donegal. 

John  Grosvenor  would  have  loved  to  be  striding 
off  across  the  fields,  or  following  the  mountain  road. 
He  felt  a  faint  sense  of  irritation  that  he  had  accepted 
this  invitation,  as  he  followed  his  sister  through  a 
gate  that  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  up  the 
broad,  uneven  path  to  the  wide-open  door.  He 
told  himself  he  would  much  rather  be  back  in  his 
sister's  comfortable  house,  buried  in  a  book,  or 
lazily  contemplating  his  forthcoming  explorations 
in  other  lands.  But  he  was  only  staying  with  his 
sister  for  a  few  weeks,  and  for  her  sake  he  must 
endure  her  friends  and  their  crude,  if  generous, 
hospitality. 

Still  inwardly  grumbling,  John  divested  himself 
of  his  overcoat  and  followed  Julia  into  the  somewhat 
poorly-lit  hall  with  its  faded  carpets  and  old  and 
shabby  furniture.  He  could  picture  the  daughters 
of  the  house,  he  told  himself,  for  he  had  already 
been  introduced  to  Denis  Crorey  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
Mafneld.  There  would  be  Elizabeth,  whose  beauty 
would  probably  be  the  usual  florid  and  placid 
prettiness,  with  the  typical  blue  eyes  and  curly 
black  hair  of  an  Irish  belle. 
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The  child  with  the  queer  name  would  be  at  the 
age  of  long  legs  and  arms,  and  straight  hair  which 
she  would  wear  in  a  plait,  drawn  tightly  back 
from  a  face  flushed  with  embarrassment.  She 
would,  of  course,  fall  over,  or  collide  with,  every 
animate  and  inanimate  object  in  sight. 

At  the  moment  of  their  reaching  the  threshold  of 
the  hall,  a  door  to  the  left  opened  quickly,  and  a  girl 
in  a  pale  violet  frock  came  out. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  be  able  to  come  after 
all,"  she  exclaimed.  She  came  out  to  Julia  Vickers, 
holding  out  both  hands,  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
affected and  frank.  "  This  is  your  brother,  I 
know — the  famous  brother  from  New  Guinea." 
She  smiled  up  at  him.  "We  know  you  well,  you 
see,  although  until  now  you  wouldn't  favour  Ireland 
with  a  visit." 

"  And  he  will  only  stay  a  week,  Mary-Gabrielle," 
said  Julia  Vickers  reproachfully. 

So  this  was  Mary-Gabrielle !  John  Grosvenor 
found  himself  saying  something  in  answer.  He 
was  never  quite  sure  afterwards  what  it  was. 

This  tall,  slim  girl  with  the  shining  hair,  blowing 
in  little  fascinating  curls  about  her  brows,  and  tied 
behind  loosely  with  a  soft  velvet-ribbon — this  girl, 
almost  a  child,  had  in  a  second  of  time  accomplished 
what  no  other  woman  had  ever  done — she  had  set 
his  heart  beating  strangely  and  unaccountably ; 
just  a  slip  of  an  Irish  girl,  with  hardly  any  pretensions 
to  beauty,  save  those  grey  eyes  that  were  so  very 
clear,  and.  that  smiled  at  him  so  frankly.  There  was 
something  intensely  vital  about  her,  and  her  natural 
impulsiveness  delighted  him. 
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They  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  from  some- 
where upstairs  came  the  sound  of  men's  laughter, 
and  the  sound  of  heavy  boots  descending  uncarpeted 
stairs. 

The  room,  with  its  faded  hangings,  still  delicately 
pink,  and  its  unmistakably  English  furniture  and 
appointments,  caught  John  Grosvenor's  eye. 

"  My  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,"  said 
Mary-Gabrielle,  looking  at  him  with  her  clear, 
direct  gaze,  and  answering  his  unspoken  question. 
She  said  it  proudly,  too,  with  a  lift  of  her 
little  head. 

Out  of  an  easy-chair,  by  the  low-banked  peat 
fire,  rose  a  vision  ;  and  John  Grosvenor  always 
remembered  Elizabeth  Crorey  as  she  was  then,  regal 
in  her  wonderful  grace  and  beauty,  a  beauty  that 
was  in  some  inexplicable  way  a  little  chill  and 
unapproachable.  He  wondered  if  it  were  a  fault  of 
youth  or  want  of  heart. 

They  congregated  on  the  hearth-rug  by  the  fire, 
and  Mary-Gabrielle  bent  down  before  it,  and  poked 
it  into  a  blaze.  The  leaping  light  played  on  her 
young  face,  as  she  looked  up  to  meet  Grosvenor's 
grave  eyes. 

"  They  tell  me  you  play  the  violin,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  after  dinner  ?  " 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  she  asked,  rising.  She  smiled. 
"  Of  course,  if  you  would  like  me  to  play,  I  will, 
but  I  warn  you  everybody  else  is  tired  of  my  violin. 
And  you  will  have  to  ask  me  quite  loudly  and  as 
if  you  meant  it,  or  Elizabeth  will  say  I  pestered  you 
against  your  will,' 
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He  answered  her  first  question  :  "  My  sister  and 
Father  Maffield." 

"  Taking  my  name  in  vain,  Grosvenor  ?  "  called 
Paul  Maffield,  entering  the  room,  in  front  of  Denis 
Crorey  and  several  brother-priests. 

The  conversation  became  general  in  the  few 
minutes  that  elapsed  before  the  sound  of  the  dinner- 
gong  came  somewhere  from  the  depths  of  the  big, 
barrack-like  house. 

"  Grosvenor  and  I  chummed  up  en  route  to 
Craithmary  from  Donegal  last  week,"  Maffield  ex- 
plained. "  I  was  coming  back  from  Retreat,  and  we 
were  fellow-passengers." 

"  I  think  we  were  the  only  passengers  on  the 
train,"  Grosvenor  added  amusedly.  "  Does  the 
line  to  Craithmary  ever  pay  ?  " 

"  Shure,  'tis  the  divil  of  a  journey,"  said  Denis 
Crorey,  in  his  bluff,  good-natured  way.  "  Tis 
myself  and  a  truck  of  praties  have  often  been  the 
only  passengers." 

Elizabeth  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and 
they  all  followed  without  ceremony. 

Over  the  wide  table,  where  the  late  roses  glowed 
redly,  John  Grosvenor  saw  Mary-Gabrielle  seated 
between  his  sister  and  Elizabeth.  The  priests  all  sat 
together,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  old  Irish  custom, 
at  that  end  of  the  table  two  tall  candles  stood  in 
their  brass  sconces.  The  oldest  priest,  Father 
Broley,  said  grace  hurriedly,  and  in  a  surly  manner, 
making  a  lightning  pass  that  had  some  faint  re- 
semblance to  a  cross.  Grosvenor  found  himself 
studying  the  priests  half  idly. 

"  All  alike,"  he  decided,  with  a  mental  shrug, 
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"  except   Maffield.     He   seems   the   only   decently 
educated  and  brainy  man  among  the  lot." 

Elizabeth  Crorey  hardly  opened  her  perfectly 
chiselled  lips  during  the  long  hour  of  dinner,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  fund  of  conversation  whatever. 
She  would  smile  brightly  when  spoken  to,  but  there 
never  came,  as  on  her  sister's  face,  the  quick  play  of 
emotions,  the  shine  and  shadow  in  the  eyes,  the 
quiet,  interested  upward  glance. 

Rather  colourless,  Grosvenor  considered  Elizabeth. 
Whatever  were  her  thoughts  like  ?  Did  she  never 
long  for  ways  apart  from  Craithmary,  this  little 
village  out  of  the  world  of  life  and  bustle  ?  Was  she 
as  placidly  content  with  her  lot  as  her  face  suggested  ? 
Beautiful,  and  cold — and  dull,  Grosvenor  decided ; 
then  wrinkled  his  bro,vs  suddenly  as  once  or  twice 
he  caught  an  odd  look  in  Paul  Maffield' s  eyes  as 
they  sought  the  face  of  Elizabeth. 

"  So  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,"  quoth  Gros- 
venor thoughtfully  to  himself.  "  A  modern  Pyg- 
malion in  love  with  a  Galatea  who  will  never  come 
to  life  in  these  surroundings." 

Denis  Crorey  led  the  way  to  the  smoking-room 
after  dinner,  and  Grosvenor  noted  how  freely  the 
whiskey  began  to  circulate.  Maffield  and  Grosvenor, 
as  if  by  silent  compact,  wandered  out  of  the  room 
a  little  later,  and  down  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Julia  Vickers  and  Elizabeth  sat  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  parish. 

Elizabeth  was  describing  in  detail  a  ball  that  was 
shortly  to  take  place.  Her  sweet,  somewhat 
monotonous  voice  did  not  interest  Grosvenor  as 
much  as  it  did  the  other  listeners.  Crossing 
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the  room,  he  sat  down  by  Mary-Gabrielle,  who 
was  reading. 

"  What  is  the  book  ?  "  he  asked  pleasantly. 

She  flushed  softly.  "  Oh,  just  an  ordinary  novel !  " 
She  closed  it,  and  smiled  her  frank,  comradely  smile. 
"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  all  the  countries  you  have 
been  in,  and  what  you  have  done  ?  Elizabeth  says 
you  are  an  explorer.  Please  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  That,  is  rather  a  tall  order,"  he  protested. 
"  Would  you  bribe  me,  however,  by  first  playing  me 
something  on  your  violin  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  grey  eyes,  and  smiled  back  at  him 
half  shyly.  "  I  don't  think  Elizabeth  would  like  it," 
she  confessed.  "  She  thinks  I  play  far  too  much." 
The  girl  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  She  cannot  say  no  to  a  guest,"  he  insisted. 
"  Shall  I  go  over,  in  my  best  manner,  and  ask  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  "—Mary-Gabrielle 
paused  a  moment.  "  Well,  if  you  will,"  she  said 
softly.  "  But  I  am  afraid  Elizabeth  will  not  under- 
stand your  liking  the  violin.  She  will  think  you  are 
only  asking  out  of  courtesy." 

"  I'll  assure  her  on  that  point,"  he  said,  with 
determination. 

The  girl  watched  him  as  he  made  his  way  across  the 
intervening  strip  of  carpet.  She  saw  Elizabeth's 
half-surprised,  indifferent  air,  and  after  a  while  her 
nod  of  acquiescence. 

"  There  is  only  one  condition,"  said  Grosvenor, 
returning.  "It  is  that  you  will  drop  the  portiere 
between  this  and  the  music-room.  Miss  Elizabeth 
would  prefer,  as  she  is  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  cigarette  habits  of  the  small 
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boys  of  Craithmary,  that  the  sound  of  the  '  March 
of  the  Connaught  Rangers  '  should  not  intrude." 

"  But  I  don't  play  that.  I  never  heard  of  it." 
Then  Mary-Gabrielle's  eyes  reflected  the  twinkle  in 
his.  "  And  that  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like  Elizabeth, 
you  know." 

"  Perhaps  I've  framed  it  differently,"  he  admitted, 
"  but  the  substance  is  there." 

He  held  aside  the  heavy,  velvet  curtains  of  the 
music-room  door  for  the  little  figure  to  pass.  The 
golden  head  against  the  faded  green  curtains,  as  she 
paused  for  a  moment  to  say  something  to  Elizabeth, 
made  him  think  of  a  Burne-Jones  picture. 

The  little  music-room  was  in  darkness,  but  the 
girl  found  her  way  unerringly  across  it,  and  lighted 
the  cluster  of  candles  that  jutted  out,  in  brass 
sconces,  from  the  wall. 

This  room  was  unmistakably  English.  One  saw 
that  in  the  artistic  hangings,  their  gold  tarnished, 
the  green  background  faded,  but  the  whole  restful 
and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  There  were  prints  of 
English  landscapes  everywhere. 

Looking  at  one,  Grosvenor  said  to  himself : 
"  Some  one  in  this  room  long  ago  was  very  unhappy, 
living  away  from  England." 

Against  the  green  and  gold  silken  screen  Mary- 
Gabrielle  stood,  and  began  softly  to  play,  little 
wrell-known  chansons  at  first,  and  convent  pieces, 
pretty  but  stilted.  Suddenly,  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  she  drifted,  very  softly,  into  a  haunting  air. 

In  the  room  beyond  they  heard  Mrs.  Vickers 
laughing  softly,  and  Paul  Maineld's  deep  voice. 
Through  the  half-looped  curtains,  one  could  see 
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Elizabeth's  perfect  face,  bent  forward  a  little,  and 
smiling  at  what  the  young  priest  was  saying. 

Upstairs,  over  a  game  of  cards,  four  men  had 
forgotten  the  existence  of  everybody  but  themselves. 

And  here,  in  a  little  lonely  room,  Mary-Gabrielle 
began  softly  to  improvise,  and  play  her  way  into  a 
heart  that  for  no  woman  had  ever  beaten  a  whit 
faster. 

Of  women  and  love,  Grosvenor  indeed  might  have 
said,  looking  back  at  the  years  : 

"  I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter 
Of  men  that  laugh  and  weep, 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  and  reap. 
I'm  tired  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires,  and  dreams,  and  powers, 
And  everything  but  sleep." 

He  knew  now  that  the  citadel  of  that  heart  had 
been  stormed  by  a  slip  of  an  Irish  girl — a  little 
Irish  girl,  who,  with  her  face  bent  over  the  violin, 
was  away  in  a  dream-world  of  her  own. 

A  wonderful,  weird  melody  was  rippling  forth,  and 
with  it,  all  at  once,  came  a  new  motif,  a  world  of 
longing — and  suddenly,  John  Grosvenor  knew  in- 
stinctively, through  the  medium  of  the  music  she 
loved  and  understood,  this  little  Irish  girl  was  un- 
consciously pouring  out  her  heart.  There  was 
rebellion,  too — rebellion  against  the  dull,  quiet 
ways  of  Craithmary,  against  her  destiny — a  longing 
for  other  ways,  and  other  worlds,  for  wide  spaces, 
for  wide,  unfettered  thoughts. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  quaint,   brocaded  chairs 
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against  the  wall,  in  the  shade,  he  watched  the 
sensitive  little  face,  and  listened  to  that  soft, 
plaintive  refrain,  with  its  thread  of  passion  and 
rebellion,  and  longing.  It  swept  him  away  from 
the  room  for  the  moment,  to  wide  stretches  of 
country,  of  desert  sands,  of  strange  roads  and  ways. 

Maffield's  voice  in  the  room  beyond  had  ceased. 
The  young  priest's  face  was  turned  towards  the 
music-room,  his  head  bent  in  a  listening  attitude. 

"  Oh,  Mary-Gabrielle,"  Elizabeth's  voice  rose 
sharply,  "  how  can  you  play  that  wretched  thing  ? 
You  know  how  I  hate  it !  Why  don't  you  play 
Mendelssohn,  or  Chopin,  or  that  little  thing  the 
Reverend  Mother  likes  so  much  ?  " 

The  thread  of  the  motif  broke  suddenly.  There 
was  a  jarring  discordant  note,  and  the  music  ended. 

Quite  quietly  Mary-Gabrielle  put  down  her  violin, 
and  laid  it  back  in  its  case.  In  the  room  beyond 
Elizabeth  began  to  talk  again. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Grosvenor  in  a  low  voice. 

Mary-Gabrielle  lifted  startled  eyes  at  the  words. 
In  the  shadow  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but  at 
something  in  his  voice  she  flushed  suddenly,  and  as 
he  came  forward,  her  eyes,  full  of  mingled  pain  and 
rebellion,  met  his  for  a  second  only,  then  the  thick 
dark  curling  lashes  rested  suddenly  on  her  cheeks. 
Her  lips  quivered  uncertainly.  She  said  nothing. 

"  Will  you  not  play  again — to  please  me  ?  "  he 
said  slowly. 

She  lifted  her  dark  lashes  slowly  and  looked  at  him. 

"  To  please  me  ?  "  he  repeated. 

She  was  silent  an  instant,  and  then  :  "Don't  ask 
me  to  play  again — to-night,"  she  said  whisperingly. 
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She  looked  towards  that  other  room,  and  for  an 
instant  her  little  mouth  set  mutinously. 

He  nodded.  "  I  understand  " — softly,  and  then — 
"  just  as  I  understand  your  music,  the  cry  of  your 
very  soul,  child."  He  smiled  rather  sadly.  "  You 
are  very  young.  When  you  are  older — ah,  well, 
when  one  is  old  one  does  not  voice  one's  thoughts 
even  to  oneself." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  shrank  a  little  from 
him. 

"  Why,"  she  whispered  slowly,  "  you — you  could 
not — how  could  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Wide  and  silent  places  teach  a  man  many 
things,"  he  said.  He  drew  a  chair  forward,  and 
after  a  second's  hesitation  she  sat  down.  "  Little 
Mary-Gabrielle,  you  were  voicing  the  thoughts  of 
your  heart,  thoughts  that  are  not  fettered  and  bound 
as  is  your  future,  if  rumour  be  correct." 

She  sat  quite  still,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  far  away  among  the  shadows.  To  neither 
of  them  did  it  seem  a  strange  thing  that  she,  a  girl, 
and  he,  a  man,  should  sit  there  so  quietly  talking. 

From  the  room  beyond  came  Elizabeth's  interested 
voice  :  "  And  I  thought  that  afterwards,  in  the 
winter  months,  what  was  left  could  be  utilised 
for  a  soup-kitchen.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
poor  people ;  and  the  Protestants  have  done  so 
much  of  it,  and  the  Reverend  Mother  thinks  that 
the  soup-kitchen  should  be  connected  with  the 
concert.  The  dear  nuns " 

Mary-Gabrielle  looked  across  at  John  Grosvenor, 
and  drew  a  long  whispering  breath.  Across  her 
face  memories  flitted  like  a  swift  cloud  over  the  sun. 
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Momentarily  the  girlishness  went  out  of  it,  and 
Grosvenor,  with  a  sense  of  shock,  saw  Mary-Gabrielle, 
the  woman,  looking  into  the  future,  and  shuddering. 

"  Poor  little  rebellious  heart !  "  Grosvenor  said 
slowly  ;  and  then,  "  Mary-Gabrielle,  if  ever  there 
comes  the  hour  when  you  need  a  friend  who  is  not 
of  Craithmary,  or  of  Craithmary  ways,  will  you 
remember  that  John  Grosvenor  will  come  at  your 
bidding  wherever  he  be  ?  " 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  How — did  you 
come  to  understand  ?  Was  it  the  music  ?  "  she 
whispered. 

"  Not  only  the  music."  His  voice  was  grave 
and  full  of  tenderness.  "  Life  teaches  us  many 
things." 

She  raised  her  face,  her  cheeks  flaming,  her  eyes 
wet  with  tears. 

"  Sometimes — I  am  afraid,"  she  sighed,  a  little 
child  again.  "  Afraid  of  Life.  The  nuns  say — • — •" 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  wise  smile.  "  The 
nuns  say  many  things.  They  may  not  always  be 
true,  or  quite  wise.  There  is  only  one  teacher,  one 
great  teacher." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"  Some  call  it  Experience,"  he  said. 

His  strong  hand  reached  out  and  rested  on  hers. 

"Little  child,"  he  said  softly,  "little  girl,  if 
ever  you  need  a  friend,  you  will  remember  what 
I  have  said.  Somehow — I  have  a  feeling  that  you 
will  map  out  your  life  for  yourself,  that  it  will  not  be 

shadowed  by  convent  walls "  He  stopped, 

aware  of  saying  more  than  he  had  intended. 

The  voices  in  the  next  room  ceased.     The  girl 
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rose.  For  a  second  her  eyes,  shadowed,  half- 
unhappy,  looked  into  his,  and  suddenly  all  the 
fear  of  the  future  went  from  them. 

"  I  will  remember,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  She 
drew  the  velvet  portiere  aside,  and  they  passed  into 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Mr.  Grosvenor,"  called  Elizabeth  languidly, 
"  do  come  here  and  tell  us  about  the  proposed 
New  Guinea  exploration.  Father  Maffield  insists 
on  thrusting  every  other  topic  aside,  so  it  must 
surely  be  very  interesting." 

About  half  an  hour  later  Mary-Gabrielle,  who 
had  left  the  room  quietly  as  Grosvenor  moved  for- 
ward, came  back  again. 

She  sat  in  a  great  carved  oak  chair  in  the  shadow 
by  the  fireplace,  and  said  no  word.  A  child  she 
looked  as  she  sat  there,  with  now  and  again  a  fitful 
gleam  of  firelight  on  her  shining  head.  Her  face 
stirred  strange  chords  in  John  Grosvenor's  heart. 
Once  he  glanced  and  caught  her  looking  at  him 
intently.  She  drew  a  little  fluttering  breath,  and 
looked  quickly  away. 

"  I  never  knew  you  so  quiet,  John,"  said  Julia 
Vickers  a  little  crossly  as  they  went  homewards. 
"  And  you  never  told  me  what  you  thought  of 
Elizabeth." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Grosvenor  gravely. 
"  Remarkably  so  from  an  artist's  point  of  view." 

"  There,  I  told  you  so !  "  cried  Julia  triumphantly. 
"  Wouldn't  any  man  lose  his  heart  to  her  ?  " 

"  Most  men  would,  perhaps."  John  paused  to 
light  a  cigar.  The  match  flared  in  the  black  darkness 
of  the  starless  night — the  only  strip  of  light  the 
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white  road  at  their  feet.    "  So  many  men  fall  in  love 
with  a  face." 

"  Most  men,"  with  exaggerated  and  scornful 
emphasis.  "  That  is  to  say  that  you,  John  Grosvenor, 
wouldn't  fall  in  love  with  Venus  herself  were  she 
on  earth.  I  believe  you're  a  woman-hater."  She 
tucked  her  arm  through  his  affectionately. 

"  No,  Julie,  I'm  not  a  woman-hater.  But, 
frankly,  the  marble  Elizabeth  type  doesn't  appeal 
to  me.  She  would  be  all  right  as  a  picture,  or  on  a 
pedestal,  but  when  a  man  came  home  tired  and 
weary,  when  the  day  was  ended,  you  must  confess 
that  Elizabeth  wouldn't  be  a  man's  companion  or 
his  chum.  She  would  probably  be  out  at  a  mission, 
or  a  mothers'  meeting,  or  the  soup-kitchen  she  was 
so  dramatically  describing.  The  fire  would  be  out, 
anyway." 

Julia  laughed. 

"  You  won't  take  anything  seriously.  Anyhow, 
Elizabeth  will  never  have  to  descend  to  mundane, 
domestic  duties  or  ties.  Now  a  plain  little  thing  like 
Mary-Gabrielle — 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  plain  ?  "  He  spoke  so 
sharply,  interrupting  her,  that  his  sister  paused, 
astonished.  In  the  darkness  she  could  not  see 
his  face. 

"  Why,  John,  every  one  thinks  so.  You  can't 
compare  them." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  one  can,"  he  said  shortly, 
and  grimly. 

At  something  in  his  voice  Julia  Vickers 
gasped. 

He  had  flung  his  cigar  away  across  the  wet  road. 
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For  a  second  the  tip  blinked  redly  in  the  darkness. 
The  trees  were  rustling  in  the  wind. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  is  a  child,"  said  Julia,  in  a 
suddenly  quiet  voice.  "  She  is  dedicated  to  the 
Church." 

"  A  child  !  Sh  e  is  seventeen,  eighteen  almost. 
In  three  years "  He  paused. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  her  hand  clenched  on  his  arm 
excitedly.  "  In  three  years " 

"  In  three  years — oh,  well,  never  mind  ! "  said 
John  evasively. 

"  Do  finish  what  you  were  about  to  say.  How 
exasperating  you  can  be,  John." 

"  I  was  about  to  mention,"  said  Grosvenor  calmly, 
"  that  in  three  years'  time  Mary-Gabrielle  will  be 
three  years  older.  It  may  be  a  case  of  the  ugly 
duckling." 

"  And  was  that  really  all  you  meant  ?  Tell  me," 
she  insisted,  "  what  you  are  thinking  of,  anyway." 

He  smiled. 

"  I  was  reciting  a  poem  to  myself.    It  runs  : 

'  I  have  had  my  fill  of  pleasure, 
I  have  lived  and  wasted  treasure 
And  of  all  these  things,  but  two  things  were  : 
Love — the  best  of  them ; 
Sleep — the  rest  of  them.'  " 


CHAPTER     V. 

DECISION. 

Love  !     Is  there  aught  of  thee  save  in  dreams  ? 
Art  thou  but  a  Visioning,  mirage-like  and  vanishing, 
Apples  of  Sodom,  bitter,  unlasting  ? 

FROM  St.  Mary's  Hall  a  verandah,  crowded  with 
tall  palms  and  rush  chairs,  covered  at  one  end 
with   canvas,    and   converted    crudely     into 
some  semblance  of  a  conservatory,  opened  on  to  a 
strip  of  lawn,  where  golden  fairy-lanterns,  pendant 
and  glowing,  swung  lightly  in  the  wind. 

Through  the  wide,  open  doorway,  leading  into 
the  ballroom,  Paul  Maffield  could  see  the  dancers  as 
they  swung  past — English  visitors  to  the  neighbour- 
hood predominating  to-night,  in  all  the  glory  of 
evening  dress  of  many  hues,  mingling  with  the 
little  colleens,  brave  in  their  simple  finery,  and  as 
proud  and  happy  as  if  they  were  decked  with  the 
missing  Crown-Jewels  instead  of  a  string  of  sea- 
coral  or  the  cheap  coloured  beads  Craithmary 
afforded. 

Laughter  and  the  lilting  music  of  a  band  floated 
out  to  that  temporarily  deserted  verandah.  The 
two  priests  had  recently  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  the  supper-room,  and  Father  Mafneld  sat  in  the 
alcove  alone. 

68 
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Now  and  again,  like  a  swarm  of  brilliant  butter- 
flies, the  dancers  swept  into  the  palm  retreat  for  a 
moment — a  laughing,  jesting,  teasing  crowd,  to  be 
lured  immediately  forth  again  by  the  first  spirited 
bar  of  music. 

Elizabeth  came  at  last — Elizabeth,  a  little  breath- 
less with  the  unwonted  excitement,  her  pure,  pale 
face  a  trifle  flushed,  and  her  eyes  shining  with  the 
knowledge  that  by  the  success  of  the  ball,  the 
Society  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  of  which  she  was 
president,  would  benefit  in  no  small  degree. 

In  former  years,  the  annual  ball  had  not  been 
such  an  ambitious  effort.  Time  was  when  in  an 
old  barn  attached  to  one  of  the  farmhouses,  or  in 
one  of  the  rooms  at  Crorey  House,  Paddy  Rafferty, 
with  his  old  concertina,  had  been  considered  a  band 
in  himself.  But  with  the  years,  and  the  changes  of 
the  years  and  increasing  population,  progress  had 
crept,  slowly  but  surely,  into  even  the  unworldly 
recesses  of  Craithmary. 

As  she  leaned  lightly  against  the  wooden  balus- 
trading,  Elizabeth  Crorey  looked  very  sweet  and 
girlish.  The  shaded  lights  softened  the  austerity 
of  her  unmistakable  beauty  of  face  and  feature. 
She  tapped  her  fan  lightly,  unconsciously  keeping 
tune  to  the  music.  The  little  cross  that  she  always 
wore  showed  beneath  the  delicate,  transparent  lace 
that  lightly  covered  her  white  shoulders ;  the  soft 
satin  gown  shimmered  silverly  as  she  moved. 

Into  the  quiet  retreat,  deserted  save  for  herself 
and  Father  Maffteld,  the  music  of  a  wistful  waltz 
drifted,  rising  and  falling,  crowded,  it  seemed  to 
Paul  Maffield,  with  a  world  of  regret.  He  stood 
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beside  her,  looking,  like  her,  towards  that  open  door- 
way of  the  ballroom. 

"  I  have  heard  that  before  somewhere — that 
tune  they  are  playing,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  heard 
it  long  ago  in  Australia.  It  was  on  a  night  before  I 
left  for  Maynooth,  and  I  was  sitting  out  on  the 
hillside  by  the  old  chapel,  where  years  before,  on  the 
day  of  my  christening,  my  mother  had  dedicated 
me  in  her  heart  for  the  priesthood.  How  it  all  comes 
back  to  me  !  With  that  tune  to-night  I  can  see  the 
night-darkened  hillside,  a  great  clump  of  black 
pines,  and  the  pine-needles  on  the  ground  stirring 
in  the  wind,  and  all  their  fragrance  blown  to  me. 
Somewhere,  in  one  of  the  cottages  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  a  girl  was  playing  this  very  tune — and  singing 
as  she  played." 

Elizabeth  did  not  answer.  Her  delicate  profile, 
rather  expressionless  in  repose,  was  turned  towards 
the  ballroom  as  if  in  a  dream.  One  would  have  said, 
looking  at  her  at  that  moment,  that  her  thoughts, 
like  those  of  the  man  standing  by  her,  had  gone  to  a 
lonely  hillside,  where  a  boy,  wondering,  shrinking 
a  little  from  the  future,  and  lonely  at  heart,  sat 
listening  to  the  tender,  wistful  motif  of  the  "  Wattle- 
blossom  "  waltz.  .  .  .  And  somewhere,  down  where 
the  lights  flickered  and  danced  among  the  trees,  a 
girl  singing.  .  .  . 

But  Elizabeth  had  no  imagination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  probably  thinking  complacently 
that,  for  all  the  fine  attire  of  the  fashionable  visitors 
who  had  elected  to  grace  the  ball  with  their  presence, 
Elizabeth  Crorey,  of  Crorey  House,  stood  out  from 
them  all,  and  the  little  tender,  quivering  smile 
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about  her  lips,  was  not,  as  Paul  Maffield  imagined, 
for  the  boy  on  a  far-away  hillside,  but  for  Elizabeth 
Crorey  herself. 

"  Strange  that  they  should  play  it  to-night,  of  all 
nights  !  " 

"  And  why  to-night  ?  "  asked  Elizabeth,  still 
dreamily,  listening  to  the  music  and  only  half  heeding. 

"  Because  it  is  the  last  time  for  many  years  that  I 
shall  hear  it  played  in  old  Ireland — under  these 
circumstances,  at  any  rate." 

"  The  last  time  ?  "  Elizabeth  turned  abruptly  ; 
a  note  of  perplexity  rang  in  her  usually  placid 
voice.  She  saw  then  that  his  young  face  was  set ; 
it  was  sterner  than  she  had  ever  known  it ;  but  there 
was  a  light  in  his  eyes,  a  rush  of  tenderness,  that 
seemed  to  enfold  her.  "  The  last  tune  ?  "  she  said 
again,  the  quiet  assurance  of  her  voice  shaken,  and 
quickly  she  repeated  his  words,  "  under  these 
circumstances." 

She  paused  questioningly,  waiting.  Behind  them 
in  the  wind  the  fairy-lanterns  were  swaying,  gold 
against  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees. 

"  But — Father  Broley  was  up  at  the  house,  just 
before  we  came  to  the  ball.  He  said  never  a  word 
of  your  going.  .  .  ." 

"  He  did  not  know,  Elizabeth."  He  put  one  hand 
over  the  little  white  hand  that  rested  on  the  dark 
balustrade.  He  was  very  pale  as  he  looked  down 
at  her  changing  face,  with  its  expression  of  per- 
plexity, but  there  was  a  tenseness  and  determination 
in  the  way  he  held  himself.  "  You  are  the  first 
to  know,"  and  then,  very  quietly,  "  I  am  leaving 
the  priesthood,  Elizabeth." 
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From  the  ballroom  came  the  beat  of  the  dancers' 
feet,  and  the  swaying  lilt  of  the  music.  Elizabeth 
for  a  little  while  did  not,  could  not,  speak,  but  he 
felt  that  little  hand  under  his  clench  suddenly  and 
grow  cold.  A  strange  fancy  came  to  him  of 
Elizabeth  turning  slowly  to  stone.  She  gave  a  queer, 
breathless  laugh  as  she  turned  to  him. 

"  That  is  a  cruel  jest,  Father " 

"  It  is  no  jest,  Elizabeth."  His  quiet  voice  carried 
conviction.  He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes. 
"  Had  you  never  a  thought  that  this  would  eventually 
come  to  pass  ?  " 

"  No — no  !  "  Her  hand  dropped  to  her  side,  still 
clenched.  Her  face  set  suddenly — austere,  con- 
demning. "  How  could  I  have  thought  such  a 
thing  ?  Why  should  I  ever  have  contemplated  such 
a  possibility  ?  Why  should  I — of  all " 

"  Because  you  were  the  woman  I  loved,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  You  have  always  known  that." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  She  sank  down  on  a  chair,  fighting 
hard  for  her  old  serenity  of  mind  and  purpose,  her 
lips  striving  to  utter  sacred  formulas.  She  could 
only  say  :  "  But  it  is  only  a  jest — a  cruel  jest.  You 
do  not  mean  to  leave  the  priesthood.  Think — think 
for  one  moment." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Elizabeth  ;  not  for  a 
moment,  dear,  but  for  years.  I  cannot  stay  in  the 
priesthood.  I  have  no  longer  faith  in  it,  or  in  the 
Church  as  it  is  to-day.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  shake 
from  my  feet  the  dust  of  superstition  and  vain 
idolatry.  What  would  I  be  but  a  conscienceless 
parasite  if  I  stayed  ?  I  am  a  man,  Elizabeth.  I 
want  a  man's  life,  to  do  the  things  men  do.  I  hear 
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Life  calling  to  me,  and  somewhere  in  the  world  is  a 
niche  that  I  can  fill.  Do  you  call  a  priest  a  man  ? 
Think  of  the  priests  you  have  known,  Elizabeth  ! 
Think  of  the  priests  of  Craithmary,  ignorant,  un- 
cultured in  the  true  sense  of  culture,  ruling  by  sheer 
superstition  !  Oh,  if  you  speak  of  the  minority  that 
are  cultured,  think  of  how  they  use  their  power — 
in  interfering  with  politics,  in  intrigues,  driving 
their  people  into  pens,  as  it  were,  at  election  time. 
Good  God  !  is  that  religion,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  You — are  leaving  the  priesthood  !  "  was  all 
that  Elizabeth  said.  She  stood  up,  the  weakness  of 
the  moment  passed.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  Denis  Crorey  who  looked  back  at 
with  him  fierce  eyes,  not  the  girl  who  had  so  often, 
with  a  faint  flush  in  her  face,  smiled  shyly  up  at  him. 

"  Elizabeth !  " 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  his  appeal.  She  stood 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  ballroom,  to  that 
open  door  out  of  which,  at  any  moment  now,  the 
crowd,  laughing  and  jesting,  might  come  surging — 
a  crowd  that  to-night  would  curtsey  low  to  Father 
Maffield,  and  smile  enviously  at  her,  and  that 
to-morrow — to-morrow — would  say  the  bitterest, 
vilest  things  of  them  both — as  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  as  an  Irishwoman,  she  knew  how  bitter  and 
how  vile  ! 

There  was  a  crashing  sound  of  chords,  and  he 
understood  that  the  music  was  ceasing,  that  from 
the  room  beyond  would  pour  the  human  stream, 
and  Elizabeth  and  himself  be  engulfed  in  it. 

Something  told  him  that  if  he  let  her  go  now,  with 
everything  unsaid,  he  might  not  see  her  again. 
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In  her  face  he  saw  questioning  irresolution,  as  he 
went  quickly  to  the  door  at  one  end  of  the  verandah, 
a  door  that  opened  on  to  a  closed  passage  leading 
to  the  presbytery. 

Elizabeth  had  been  there  many  times,  and  no 
one  would  question  her  presence  there.  The  music 
ceased  abruptly. 

"  Come,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  with  a  glance  at  the 
ballroom.  The  chatter  and  laughter  drew  nearer, 
and  something  in  Elizabeth  Crorey,  greater  than 
herself  for  the  moment,  bade  her  follow  him.  He 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  shutting  out  the  noise. 

For  a  second,  in  that  narrow,  ill-lit  passage,  he 
looked  down  at  her,  and  then  without  a  word  led  the 
way  to  the  presbytery  sitting-room. 

The  old  housekeeper,  nodding  over  her  sewing, 
rose  drowsily  and  disappeared  at  their  entrance. 
Neither  noticed  her. 

Paul  Maffield  stood  quietly  before  Elizabeth.  His 
face  was  pale,  his  mouth  set  in  firm  lines.  Virginal 
and  white,  in  her  delicate  satin  gown,  Elizabeth 
stood  by  the  central  table,  a  little  away  from  him. 
She  did  not  look  at  him,  as  he  spoke  with  a  strange 
quietude. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  a  moment  longer  than  you 
wish  to  stay,  Elizabeth.  This  interview  had  to  be. 
You  would  not  have  me  go  without  telling  you  ?  " 

She  twisted  her  hands.  After  a  little  she  half 
whispered  : 

"  Why  should  you  go — at  all  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  stay,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  the  priesthood." 
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But  there  was  no  note  in  her  voice  that  he  desired 
to  hear.  She  did  not  go  to  him,  as  he  had  vainly 
hoped  and  dreamed,  and  say  to  him,  "  If  you  go, 
I  must  go  with  you." 

The  Elizabeth  of  his  dreams  had  been  so  different. 
Here  in  reality  she  stood,  in  all  her  girlish  beauty, 
and  the  egotism  of  youth  armoured  in  the  super- 
stitions of  her  faith. 

He  had  seen  old,  old  women  with  that  expression 
on  their  faces,  old  and  ignorant  women  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  he  had  seen  it  written  in 
bitterness  on  the  face  of  nuns. 

In  that  ill-lit,  shadowy  passage  he  realised  that 
Elizabeth  Crorey,  the  woman  he  secretly  loved, 
the  woman  who,  he  had  believed,  returned  that  love 
in  some  measure,  had  followed  him  to  this  room 
because  it  seemed  to  her  the  only  way  in  which 
she  could  avoid  the  storm  of  gossip  and  comment 
the  morrow  would  surely  bring.  From  where  he 
stood  he  saw  the  clear  profile  of  her  face,  the  slender 
column  of  her  throat,  the  heavy  masses  of  brown  hair 
so  daintily  coiled  upon  her  head. 

When,  after  a  long  silence,  she  turned,  as  if  com- 
pelled, to  face  him,  he  saw  that  she  was  waiting 
for  him  to  speak,  that  she  stood  there,  not  as  the 
woman  who  loved  him,  but  as  his  judge. 

It  was  as  if  she  lifted  her  hand  to  him  and  said 
coldly  :  "  Leave  me  out  of  it.  Tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say.  I  shall  listen.  But  do  not  blame  me, 
please." 

All  that  he  wanted  to  say  seemed  suddenly  in- 
adequate and  futile,  but  he  went  doggedly  on. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  the  past — to  the  day  before 
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I  took  my  final  vows  at  Maynooth,  when  I  told  my 
Superior  of  the  doubts  that  even  then  encompassed 
me.  He  assured  me  that  once  I  was  ordained,  on 
the  very  day  that  I  celebrated  my  first  Mass,  all 
the  doubts,  that  were  but  promptings  of  the  devil, 
would  pass  away  for  ever." 

She  did  not  move.  The  sound  of  music,  muffled 
by  distance,  came  faintly  to  them  both. 

She  was  saying  to  herself,  a  little  wearily  :  "  That 
is  only  the  first  dance  since  we  left  the  conservatory. 
It  is  the  Lancers  .  .  .  the  Lancers  take  some 
time.  .  .  ." 

"  I  fought  against  those  doubts,  Elizabeth." 
There  was  pain  in  his  voice.  Was  he  reading  her 
thoughts,  or  was  he  thinking  of  the  mental  turmoil 
of  those  years  ?  "I  flung  myself  into  my  work  from 
the  very  beginning.  I  read  no  books  save  those  of 
the  Church.  I  knew  that  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood 
were  being  secretly  riddled  with  Modernism,  that 
the  Encyclical  had  only  been  the  means  of  building 
a  wall  of  secrecy  about  the  minds  of  the  priests ; 
that  the  ceaseless  activity  of  thought  of  those  priests 
who  did  think,  went  on  and  on,  that  some  day  there 
would  be  a  complete  upheaval  of  old  traditions. 
I  shut  my  mind  to  every  thought  save  that  of  duty. 
For  years  in  a  sense  I  succeeded — and  then  I  came 
to  Craithmary — and  you." 

She  looked  away  quickly,  leaning  against  the 
table. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  blame  you,  Elizabeth  !  "  but  there 
was  bitterness  in  his  young  voice  now.  "  Like  the 
majority  of  Roman  Catholic  girls,  you  thought  it 
was  a  great  thing  for  a  priest  to  be  interested  in 
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you,  and  for  you  to  encourage  that  interest.     It 
flattered  you  to  think  that  a  priest  should  seek  you 
out — flattered  you  more  than  all  the  attentions  of 
other  men." 
She  flushed  quickly. 

"  You  are  not  fair  to  me,"  she  began.  He  raised 
his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

"  I  am  not  unfair,  Elizabeth.  It  was  all  innocent, 
and  harmless,  no  doubt,  and  it  helped  to  make 
Craithmary  less  dull  for  you.  Neither  of  us  spoke 
of  it,  I  admit,  but  each  was  intuitively  aware  of  the 
under-current  of  feeling,  of  the  half-understanding, 
that  lay  between  us.  It  was  vague,  unspoken,  in- 
tangible— but — it  was  there.  Deny  it,  Elizabeth,  if 
you  can." 

"It  is  not  true  !  "  she  cried,  with  sudden  passion, 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him.  Her  hands  were 
trembling. 

"Don't  let  us  pretend  any  longer,"  he  said  gently. 
"It  is  all  true.  We  were  both  playing  with  fire. 
You  only  looked  to  the  immediate  present.  You 
liked  to  feel  that,  on  a  shrine,  you,  Saint  Elizabeth, 
graciously  honoured  me  with  your  presence,  and 
with  a  larger  share  of  your  thoughts  than  you  gave 
to  anything  else.  But  you  had  your  future  all 
mapped  out,  Elizabeth,  and  I  know  now  that  I 
had  no  part  in  it." 

She  stirred  restlessly.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  pas- 
sionate voice,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  Elizabeth 
Crorey  was  moved.  She  turned  her  face  towards  him 
and  leaned  forward  a  little. 

"  You  know  that  it  could  never  be  possible,"  she 
said,  fighting  hard  to  keep  her  voice  steady.  "  I — 
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yes,  I  saw  that  you — you  cared  for  my  friendship, 
but — I  knew  that  it  had  to  end,  it  could  be  no  more 
than  friendship.  You  knew  that  as  well  as  I." 

"  Why  should  it  end  ?  "  he  cried.  His  eyes 
kindled.  His  hand  reached  out  impulsively. 
"  Elizabeth,  marry  me.  Come  away  with  me." 

She  glanced  quickly  to  the  closed  door  that  led 
out  to  the  corridor,  fearful  lest  any  one  should  listen 
and  overhear. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  she  answered  hi  a  startled 
voice.  "  It  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  not  impossible."  There  was  desperation  in 
his  voice,  but  challenging  hope  was  there  also. 
"  There  are  other  worlds,  other  ways,  Elizabeth. 
Let  us  both  fling  from  us  the  cerements  that  have 
been  wrapped  about  both  heart  and  brain.  Other 
priests  have  left,  you  know  that.  They  have  left 
voluntarily." 

"  And  what  have  their  lives  been  afterwards  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  know  the 
relentless  views  of  our  Church,  and  I  know,  alas  ! 
how  much  the  woman  in  the  case  is  called  upon  to 
suffer.  All  the  love  in  the  world  could  not  keep 
away  the  suffering  that  she  would  ultimately  have 
to  face.  You  say  you  love  me  !  Would  you  then 
ask  me  to  endure  poverty  and  suffering,  and  all  the 
concentrated  bitterness  and  misrepresentation  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  face  for  a  long,  long  moment. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  would  not  ask  it."  And 
then,  irrelevantly  :  "  Elizabeth,  how  I  have  loved 
you  !  how  I  have  dreamed  of  that  which  can  never, 
never  be  !  In  this  presbytery,  here  hi  this  very 
room,  I  used  to  sit  at  night  alone,  thinking  of  you, 
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dreaming  of  a  future  away  from  here.  I  have  seen 
many  a  morning  break  in  this  room.  Many  a  dawn 
broke  over  the  chapel  here,  and  found  me  kneeling 
in  the  shadows  by  the  altar-rail,  praying  for 
guidance.  Well " — he  turned  away  from  her 
despairingly — "  it  is  only  one  more  dream  shat- 
tered. All  my  little  world  seems  to  lie  shattered 
at  my  feet." 

"  But — you  need  not  have  it  so,"  she  whispered. 
"What  have  you  in  front  of  you  if  you  leave  the 
Church  ?  Think  what  it  is  going  to  mean,  not  only 
to  yourself,  but  to  everybody  else." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Elizabeth.  This  is  a  question 
between  my  God  and  myself.  My  conscience  is  my 
dictator.  It  says  that  a  thing  is  either  right  or 
it  is  wrong.  Covering  grim,  ugly  facts  with  the  veil 
of  illusion  doesn't  do  away  with  them." 

"  I  don't  understand."  She  sat  down  weakly, 
and  for  a  moment  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  You  don't  understand  ?  Thank  God  for  that, 
Elizabeth  !  You  have  grown  up  like  a  white  flower 
in  a  sheltered  corner,  all  the  hurtful  things  of  life 
hidden  from  you.  You  have  grown  up  with  a 
closed  mind — and  a  closed  heart." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said  pitifully,  reluctantly. 
"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  say  is  true,  as  regards  my 
heart !  I  haven't  the  capacity  for  caring  much  for 
any  one.  That  is  what  you  mean,  isn't  it  ?  And,  if 
you  left  the  Church,  I  should  think  it  only  just  and 
right  to  put  whatever  memories  I  had  of  you  out  of 
my  heart." 

He  stood  near  her,  very  white  and  still,  looking 
down  on  her  bent  head. 
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"  Do  you  believe  in  the  Church  so  much,  Eliza- 
beth ?  "  he  said,  strangely. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Yes."  She  looked  down  at  the  table, 
the  long  lashes  veiled  her  eyes.  "  We  Croreys 
have  always  been  first  and  foremost  in  the  Church 
for  generations.  You  know  that.  The  dust  of  the 
Croreys  lies  under  the  very  slabs  of  the  aisle.  I 
believe  in  the  Church  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"  You  find  happiness  in  that  belief  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  "  Yes.  I  do  not 
doubt.  I  have  never  doubted." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment. 

"  Then  I  shall  say  nothing  to  change  that  belief, 
Elizabeth."  He  seemed  suddenly  very  weary.  "  I 
can  only  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  many  times  in  the 
past,  Dominus  tecum — and  adieu  !  " 

"  But — you  will  stay  ?  "  She  lifted  her  face.  He 
could  gather  nothing  from  its  expression,  only  that 
she  waited  intently  for  the  answer. 

"  I  cannot  stay,"  he  said  quietly ;  and  then, 
"  I  posted  my  resignation  to  the  Bishop  last  night." 

She  stared  at  him,  her  face  very  white,  and  it 
seemed  that  all  the  beauty  went  out  of  it.  Strange 
it  was,  but  all  at  once  she  looked  very  like  old 
Denis  Crorey. 

"  You  have  written  to  the  Bishop  !  Then,  in 
the  morning — in  a  few  hours,  he  will  know?  "  Her 
eyes  blazed. 

"  Yes." 

She  moved  towards  the  door  with  no  further  word. 
The  soft  rustle  of  her  gown  was  the  only  sound  in 
the  room.  The  music,  the  muffled  music  that  had 
ceased,  began  again. 
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"  Elizabeth  !  "  he  took  a  step  forward. 

Across  the  room  she  looked  at  him  with  cold  eyes. 

"  Is  there  any  need  for  any  further  speech  between 
us.  You  have  elected  to  disgrace  the  Church,  to  leave 
a  lasting  shadow  on  our  house  also,  because  you  were 
so  often  an  honoured  guest  there.  You  said  you 
loved  me."  Her  voice  halted  for  a  moment.  "  If 
you  loved  me — would  you  have  done  this  thing  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  I  love  you,  I  cannot  be  a  hypocrite, 
Elizabeth.  When  you  ask  me  to  remain  in  the 
Church,  you  ask  me  something  that  has  become 
impossible.  If  the  priest  remains,  all  that  is  man 
of  me,  that  is  good  in  me,  will  die." 

With  a  gesture  she  brushed  his  words  aside  as  if 
they  had  been  unspoken.  To  her,  as  yet,  they 
conveyed  little  or  no  meaning. 

"  If — you  had  never  met  me,  would  you  still  have 
remained  in  the  priesthood  ?  Am  I  hi  any  way 
to  be  held  accountable  for — for  your  contemplated 
secession  ?  " 

Maffield  looked  at  her,  standing  there  by  the 
doorway,  and  answered  her  frankly  : 

"  Even  if  I  had  never  met  you,  Elizabeth,  this 
hour  would  have  come." 

With^her  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  she  said 
again,  colourlessly  : 

"  Then  you  are  determined — nothing  will  make 
you  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

One  hand  went  to  her  throat,  and  for  a  moment 
stayed  there.  When  she  drew  it  away,  she  held  in  it 
the  little  cross  and  chain  that  years  ago  he  had 
given  her. 
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Slowly  she  came  back  to  the  table,  and  with- 
out looking  at  him,  laid  it  down.  On  the  dark  oak, 
under  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  the  cross  glimmered 
dully.  The  rubies  in  the  slender  chain  flashed  redly. 

"  The  little  cross,"  she  said  slowly.  There  was  no 
sign  of  emotion  in  her  quiet  voice,  but  she  seemed 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  phrasing  her  words.  '  You 
gave  me  this,  do  you  remember  ?  The  day  that  I 
was  confirmed,  when  you  first  came  to  Craithmary — 
when  you  preached  of  the  Church — spoke  of  it  as 
a  haven  of  peace  ...  as  the  rock  of  refuge  .  .  .  and 
you  spoke  to  us  all  of  the  sin  of  doubt.  This  little 
cross  .  .  .  six  years  ago,  if  you  remember  .  .  . 
yet  to-night  you  pass  out  of  Craithmary."  It 
seemed  a  long  while  before  she  could  go  on  again. 
"  You  have  been  tempted,  as  Christ  long  ago  on  the 
hill-top  was  tempted  ;  but  you,  who  were  in  Christ's 
place,  have  failed  miserably." 

He  looked  back  at  her  with  steady,  pitying  eyes. 
For  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  have  gained  a  new 
perspective  in  his  view  of  Elizabeth. 

"  So  I  give  you  back  the  cross,  a  symbol  of  The 
Cross  that  you  are  about  to  dishonour."  Her  words 
came  with  greater  effort  now.  She  spoke  as  if 
breathing  were  difficult.  "  And  on  the  table  here 
beside  it,  unseen,  I  lay  down  every  thought  of  you, 
every  belief  in  you  that  I  had." 

The  merciless  young  voice  ceased.  She  moved 
slowly  to  the  door,  without  once  looking  back.  He 
watched  her  as  she  went.  It  was  the  last  time,  the 
last  time  in  all  his  life,  he  told  himself  dully,  that  he 
would  see  her.  His  eyes,  following  her,  lingered 
on  the  youth  and  grace  of  her,  the  proud  head  bent 
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a  little.  For  a  perceptible  second  she  paused  at 
the  door. 

Would  he  not  come,  even  at  this  last  moment,  and 
say  to  her : 

"  It  is  only  a  jest — a  cruel  jest — after  all !  I  will 
not  disgrace  the  Church  by  secession.  I  will  not 
disgrace  the  priesthood  by  stepping  out  from  its 
ranks.  I  will  not  turn  my  back  for  ever  on  the 
sweetness  of  our  white  friendship." 

But  he  did  not  move,  he  did  not  speak. 

Had  she  turned  she  would  have  seen  the  pain 
in  his  face,  and  that  he  was  looking  now  not  at  her 
but  at  the  pictured  Christ  on  the  wall.  She  did 
not  know  that  he  was  whispering,  with  white  lips  : 

"  You  !  oh  You,  who  trod  the  road  of  true  renun- 
ciation, Your  road  leads  away  from  all  that  is 
mockery — from  ways  that  are  vain.  You,  and  I  who 
try  to  follow  You,  have  no  place  here  in  the  dark, 
and  sordid,  and  superstitious  ways.  I  am  fighting 
for  the  Light.  I  have  prayed  to  You  to  show  me 
the  way.  Let  not  even  the  dear  desire  of  my  heart 
be  then  a  barrier,  a  shadow  that  falls  between  me 
and  the  Light." 

She  only  knew,  as,  passing  through,  she  turned  in 
the  doorway,  that  his  face  was  white,  and  set,  as  she 
had  never  seen  it. 

As  the  door  swung  wide  to  her  touch,  the  music 
from  the  ballroom  floated  in.  It  filled  the  room 
with  haunting  heart-breaking  melody. 

He  did  not  see  her  go ;  but  the  sound  of  the 
shutting  door  echoed  in  his  heart  as  long  as  that 
heart  beat. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SECESSION. 

To-day — a  child  laughs  out  on  the  world  ; 
To-morrow — a  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
Asks  what  is  Truth — and  what  is  Lies. 

IN  the  ballroom,  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey,  in  a 
gown  as  blue  as  her  sea-blue  eyes,  was  dancing 
merrily,  curtseying  to  her  partner  in  the 
exhilarating  measure  of  the  Highland  schottische, 
and  laughing  happily. 

There  were  many  pretty  girls  there,  prettier, 
graceful,  more  elaborately  dressed  than  Mary- 
Gabrielle  in  her  simple  blue  muslin  frock,  but  the  girl 
stood  out  from  them  all  by  reason  of  some  arresting 
quality. 

Beside  Elizabeth,  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the 
district,  it  was  true  that  Mary-Gabrielle  could  never 
make  claim  to  absolute  and  striking  beauty ;  but 
there  was  something  fascinating  about  her  face  with 
its  frame  of  curly  golden  hair,  and  its  great  starry 
eyes,  now  dancing  with  happiness.  Folks  conceded 
that  there  was  a  certain  lovable  and  mischievous 
something  about  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey,  an  animation 
of  word  and  expression,  that  Elizabeth  lacked. 

She  was  dancing  when  Father  Maffield  passed 
84 
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across  the  stage  and  glanced  down,  meeting  for  one 
second  her  shining  eyes ;  and  she  was  still  dancing 
when  the  groom  from  Crorey  House  came  in  search 
of  her. 

Protesting,  she  followed  him,  audibly  grumbling 
that  Elizabeth  and  her  father  were  leaving  earlier 
than  usual. 

When  Mary-Gabrielle,  with  the  wild-rose  colour 
still  flushing  her  happy  face,  stepped  down  from  the 
verandah,  and  across  the  square  of  green  lawn,  to 
where  the  antiquated  carriage  of  the  Croreys  waited, 
she  saw  by  her  father's  face  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  happened. 

Elizabeth,  wrapped  in  a  sombre  cloak,  and  looking 
very  tall  in  the  half-light,  stood  waiting  in  silence. 

"  It's  ever  so  early,"  Mary-Gabrielle  protested. 
"  We  have  never  gone  home  at  this  hour  before.  And 
I  had  ever  so  many  dances  engaged  ..." 

Neither  answered  her.  At  the  sound  of  a  step  on 
the  gravelled  path  both  Denis  Crorey  and  Elizabeth 
had  turned. 

There  was  a  faint  moon,  low  in  the  sky,  a  waning, 
silver  crescent  that  gave  little  light,  but  the  tall  figure 
and  erect  carriage  of  Father  Maffield  were  unmis- 
takable. Elizabeth  involuntarily  drew  nearer  her 
father,  and  a  little  silence  that  puzzled  the  younger 
girl  for  a  moment,  fell.  Mary-Gabrielle  danced 
forward  to  meet  him — a  child,  laughing,  happy, 
sweeping  him  a  fine  curtsey. 

He  gave  her  a  wan  smile,  and  an  absent  "  Good- 
evening,  Mary-Gabrielle." 

"  May  it  please  your  Reverence,"  she  laughed, 
"  but,  shure,  you  never  noticed  to-night  that  I  have 
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my  hair  up.  And  that  from  this  night  forward,  I  am 
Miss  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey.  I  wanted  to  show 
you  myself  ever  so  many  times  to-night,  but  you 
wouldn't  look." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  little  head,  looking  down 
at  her.  She  saw  then  the  pallor  of  his  face,  the 
suffering  of  his  eyes.  "  Mary-Gabrielle  !  "  called 
Denis  Crorey  suddenly,  with  a  strange  sternness. 

The  girl  did  not  heed.  She  did  not  even  hear. 
The  childish  mood  had  dropped  from  her  like  a  gar- 
ment. She  stood  out  from  it,  suddenly,  unaccount- 
ably older.  She  looked  only  at  Paul  Maffield. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Is  anything 
wrong  ?  " 

For  many  a  year  she  remembered  his  words,  and 
the  still  look  on  his  face  as  he  answered. 

"  Nothing  that  cannot  be  righted,  Little-Sister," 
he  said,  with  the  old  name  he  had  so  often  called 
her.  "  God  bless  you  !  " 

His  hand  lingered  on  her  hair  as  if  in  blessing  for 
a  moment,  then  dropped  to  his  side. 

"  Gabrielle,"  insisted  Denis  Crorey  sharply,  "  we 
are  waiting." 

The  girl  turned  in  astonishment. 

"  But,  daddy,  here  is  Father  Maffield 

"  We  are  waiting,  Gabrielle,"  said  Denis  Crorey 
fiercely. 

Something  strange  and  strained  in  the  atmosphere 
struck  the  girl  like  a  blow.  She  looked  at  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth  who  stood  so  still,  as  if  she  were  carved 
of  stone,  a  little  in  the  shadow,  her  cloak  wrapped 
tightly  about  her,  and  her  face  almost  hidden  by  the 
envelopingtfiood. 
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Mary-Gabrielle  looked  from  one  to  another — from 
Denis  Crorey,  who  had  dismissed  the  groom,  standing 
by  the  horse's  head,  to  Elizabeth,  and  from  Elizabeth, 
tall  and  silent,  to  Paul  Maffield. 

He  had  taken  a  quick  step  forward,  but  Denis 
Crorey  put  up  his  hand,  his  face  working.  There  were 
beads  of  perspiration  on  his  seamed  forehead. 

"  There's  no  need  for  any  words,"  he  said 
grimly,  "Elizabeth  has  told  me.  She  has  told  me 
everything." 

"  Daddy,"  cried  Gabrielle  imploringly,  "  whatever 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  old  man  did  not  heed.  He  was  staring  at 
Paul  Maffield,  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes  behind 
all  their  fierceness ;  once  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  in  a  strange,  bewildered  way,  and  muttered 
stupidly. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Mary-Gabrielle  passionately 
to  Elizabeth.  "  Oh,  how  can  you  stand  there  like  a 
statue,  whatever  it  is  !  Do  something,  say  some- 
thing !  " — she  caught  Elizabeth's  arm  as  in  a  vice. 
"  Tell  me  !  "  she  insisted. 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  hear,"  said  Elizabeth  colour- 
lessly. "  You  are  only  a  child.  Get  into  the 
carriage,  Gabrielle.  You  are  keeping  father 
waiting." 

"  I  am  not  a  child !  "  Mary-Gabrielle  cried.  "  I  will 
know." 

She  turned  from  Elizabeth,  and  ran  to  Maffield,  and 
slipped  on  her  knees  at  his  feet.  Her  cloak  dropped 
loosely  from  her  as  she  knelt  there  on  the  gravel,  and 
from  her  lifted  face  the  childishness  had  gone 
for  ever. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  sobbed.  "  You  will  tell  me. 
Tell  me  !  " 

She  caught  at  his  hands,  as  he  would  have  moved. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  !  My  God  !  "  said  Denis  Crorey 
suddenly,  but  she  was  not  listening. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  sobbingly,  and  swayed  as  if 
she  would  fall.  Maffield  bent  and  gathered  her  up 
in  his  arms.  To  him  she  had  always  been  the 
"  Little-Sister,"  the  little  girl  who  sat  on  the  hearth- 
rug and  played  with  her  dolls  ;  but  to-night  the 
white,  agonised  face  against  his  shoulder  was  no 
longer  the  face  of  a  child.  Very  tired,  very  grey, 
that  small  face  looked  in  the  half-light.  He  felt  her 
dead  weight  upon  his  arms. 

"  Your  father  will  tell  you — all  that  will  be  told," 
he  said  gently.  "Go  to  him,  dear.  You  would 
not  understand." 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  no  one  else."  Her  eyes 
shut  tightly,  and  then  opened  again.  '  You  remem- 
ber that  night  you  saw  me  reading  that  book.  If 
I  could  read  that — and  understand,  can  I  not 
understand  now  ?  " 

Denis  Crorey  had  opened  his  mouth  twice  as  if  to 
speak,  had  even  taken  a  step  forward,  but  Elizabeth 
laid  her  hand  quickly  on  his  arm.  In  the  dim  light 
her  face  was  very  white. 

Here,  in  this  hour,  before  the  Little-Sister,  nothing 
must  be  said.  She  was  a  child.  She  surely  could  not, 
must  not,  understand. 

"  Tell  me,"  Mary-Gabrielle  insisted.  "  Are  you — 
leaving  the  priesthood  ? 

He  put  her  gently  from  him. 

"  Yes." 
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Denis  Crorey  seemed  to  have  been  struck  dumb. 
Elizabeth  never  moved.  Mary-Gabrielle  stood  very 
still,  looking  at  him,  but  the  look  that  had  been  in  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth,  was  not  in  hers. 

She  drew  a  long,  quivering  breath,  and  all  at  once 
it  came  to  him,  that  here  no  longer  was  a  child, 
but  Gabrielle  the  woman — a  woman  who  held  out  her 
hand  and  in  the  dead  silence  of  that  moment,  was 
saying  clearly  : 

"  God  bless  and  guide  you  always,  Paul  Maffield  ! 
If  ever  you  need  a  friend,  remember  Mary-Gabrielle 
Crorey  will  be  one.  Promise  me — that  you  will 
not  forget  that." 

"  I  promise,  Little- Sister."  For  the  first  time  in 
all  that  night  his  voice  broke  on  the  words.  Up  to 
now  he  had  carried  himself  with  quiet  dignity  and 
purpose,  had  spoken  with  steadiness,  and  with  no 
note  of  regret.  But  the  words  of  the  Little-Sister, 
words  he  had  longed  to  hear  from  Elizabeth,  stirred 
the  very  chords  of  his  heart. 

Mary-Gabrielle  stood  there,  unafraid,  challenging 
her  little  world,  and  in  the  shadows  behind  her, 
remote  and  silent,  stood  the  woman  he  loved  and 
made  no  sign. 

Denis  Crorey  stepped  forward,  in  impotent, 
silent  rage.  He  stared  at  his  younger  daughter  for 

a  long  time.  "  Well "  he  said,  and  then  stopped. 

Before  the  challenge  of  her  clear  eyes,  words  failed 
him.  He  looked  at  her  stupidly,  fought  for  words, 
striving  to  remember  that  this  was  his  child-daughter, 
the  mere  baby  he  always  thought  her. 

Something  in  him  seemed  to  break  at  the  look 
in  her  eyes  as  they  gazed  so  steadily  back  at  him. 
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All  at  once  he  became  an  old  man,  old  and  tired, 
looking  his  years  and  more.  He  turned,  stumbling. 
He  was  only  an  old,  old  man,  suddenly  childish, 
seeking  for  a  resting  place,  for  something  sure  in  a 
world  that  was  tumbling  about  him. 

"  Elizabeth "  he  said  weakly  ;   but  it  was  not 

his  elder  daughter  after  all  who  threw  her  arm  about 
his  shoulders. 

"  Good-bye  to  you  all,"  said  Father  Maffield 
huskily. 

Mary-Gabrielle  looked  back,  one  arm  still  thrown 
protectingly  about  her  father. 

"  I  say  good-night  and  good-bye  for  us  all,"  she 
said  clearly  ;  "  and  from  us  all,  from  the  House  of 
Crorey  where  you  have  always  found  a  welcome, 
I  say  also,  God's  blessing  on  you  wherever  the  road 
leads  1  " 

"  And  you — Elizabeth  ?  "  He  was  looking  at  her 
with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 

The  old  man  felt  Gabrielle  lean  against  him  heavily. 
And  he  it  was,  after  all,  who  guided  her  across  the 
gravelled  path,  and  helped  her  into  the  old  car- 
riage. She  fell  back  limply  against  the  cushioned 
back  of  the  seat,  and  Elizabeth  clambered  in  beside 
her,  Elizabeth  who  had  said  no  word,  but  who  sat 
there,  cold  and  still,  as  if  carved  out  of  marble. 

So  they  went. 

A  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  horse  plunged  forward. 
A  moment  later  the  road  was  empty. 

Paul  Maffield  stood  there  for  a  long  minute,  until  at 
last  not  even  the  echo  of  hoof-beats  could  be  heard ; 
then  with  bent  head  he  went  along  the  path  that  led 
into  the  dark,  shadowy  woods, to  face  his  Gethsemane. 
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Over  the  skyline  stood  the  mountains  of  Donegal, 
a  black  shoulder  flung  against  the  pale  sky,  hunched 
as  if  hiding  a  giant  face,  the  face  of  his  world. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  right  that  one  should  suffer  so  much 
pain  !  "  little  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey  was  sobbing,  as 
the  horses  plunged  through  the  night.  "  It's  not 
right — not  right " 

"  Such  men  don't  suffer,  dearie  ..."  said  old 
Denis  Crorey,  misunderstanding.  He  put  one  arm 
unhappily  about  her ;  Elizabeth,  staring  into  the 
darkness,  never  spoke. 

"  It's  not  right  that  one  should  suffer  so  .  .  .  ' 
Mary-Gabrielle,   a  little  child  again,   sobbing  and 
afraid,  clung  to  him,  her    face  pressed  against  his 
rough  coat :    "  Oh,  daddy,  daddy " 


CHAPTER     VII. 

THE   BLACK   LOUGH. 

A  still  pool  that  never  ruffles  with  the  wind, 
Or  stirs  with  bird's  wing,  or  with  oft-flung  stone, 
A  pool  that  one,  shuddering,  leaves  behind, 
And  passing,  fears  to  be  alone. 

THE  night  was  tremulously  merging  into  that 
grey    hour    that    comes    before    the    dawn. 
Over  the  old  house  on  the  hill  silence  lay 
stern  and  deep,   almost  menacing,   it   seemed  to 
Mary-Gabrielle,    crouching    at    the    window,    and 
looking  out  at  the  misty,  winding  road  that  curved 
abruptly  to  Craithmary  and  the  railway  station. 

From  the  room  beyond,  where  Elizabeth  slept, 
came  a  faint  sound. 

Mary-Gabrielle  sat  very  still  and  rigid,  listening, 
as  a  footfall  lightly  sounded  on  the  carpeted  floor, 
and  a  hand  tried  the  connecting  door.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Elizabeth  Crorey  found  the  door 
that  led  into  her  younger  sister's  room  shut  and 
barred. 

Did  she  realise,  too,  the  younger  girl  wondered 
with  a  fierce,  strange  bitterness,  that  from  last  night 
the  door  of  the  heart  within  was  locked  and  barred 
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also  ?  With  a  quick,  instinctive  movement,  Mary- 
Gabrielle  quenched  the  lighted  candle  that  burned 
on  a  table  by  her  side.  Then  her  eyes  searched 
the  slowly-lightening  road  again. 

The  dawn  came  on  leaden  feet,  stealing  amongst 
the  trees,  touching  the  tall  firs  with  ghostly  fingers. 
The  blackbirds  began  to  call  from  the  trees  by  the 
river.  To  the  left  the  little  village,  with  its  old 
grey  church  and  slender  cross,  emerged  all  at  once 
out  of  a  tree-shadowy  background.  Behind  it,  far 
away,  yet  very  near  in  the  growing  light,  the  moun- 
tains of  Donegal  towered  blackly.  Over  one  great 
spur  clouds  were  massed  heavily. 

Suddenly  on  that  road  without,  echoed  the  sound 
of  footsteps  and  voices.  The  sun  swept  over  the 
low  hills  and  its  first  shining  spear  sped  forth. 
Out  of  the  fir-trees,  grouped  thickly  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  came  two  figures  walking  slowly.  It  was 
Father  Broley  and  one  of  the  assistant-priests. 

They  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  up  at  the 
house.  Mary-Gabrielle  saw  the  old  priest  nod  his 
head  and  wave  his  hands  excitedly,  then  slowly 
they  turned  and  began  to  climb  the  winding  hill- 
path  to  and  by  the  house. 

Were  they,  unconscious  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  coming  to  tell  Denis  Crorey  what  he 
already  knew  ?  That  Father  Maffield  had  left  the 
priesthood  ?  That  he  had  gone  from  St.  Anselm's 
presbytery  for  ever  ? 

Along  that  winding  road  he  had  not  gone.  On  its 
stony  surface  the  sound  of  his  feet  had  not  echoed. 
Had  he  passed,  then,  by  the  long  road  that  ran  to 
Donegal,  far  out  of  his  way,  that  he  might  not  look 
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again  upon  the  House  of  Crorey  ?  Or,  far  away  in 
the  deep,  black  shadows  of  the  trees,  had  he  said 
farewell  ?  All  that  mattered  was  that  he  had  gone 
without  a  word  ! 

Sobbing  softly  to  herself,  Mary-Gabrielle  dressed, 
a  sudden  hatred  of  the  house  obsessing  her.  She 
must  pass  out  of  its  grim  shadow,  if  only  for  an  hour, 
out  to  the  healing  peace  of  the  woods,  of  the  quiet 
ways  of  the  lonely  hillside. 

And  so  it  was  that  she  stole  quietly  from  the  silent 
house,  and  went  down  into  the  meadows,  her  feet 
among  the  dew-wet  grasses,  her  soul  crying  as  she 
went. 

A  breeze  blew  soft  and  chill  in  her  face.  The 
sunlight  crept  forth  and  lay  in  long  lines  upon  the 
fields,  and  against  the  sunrise  the  trees  waved 
black  and  ragged.  She  crossed  the  wide,  wild  strip 
of  land  that  dips  suddenly  to  the  dark,  lonely 
Lough  of  Craithmary.  Here  the  shadows  were 
thickest,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  penetrated. 

Standing  on  a  slope  of  the  hill,  the  girl  looked 
down,  and  saw  the  black  glimmer  of  the  water, 
that  dark,  silent  lough  of  whose  depths  and  secrets 
the  folk  of  Craithmary  told  many  strange  tales, 
whispering,  as  they  crossed  themselves,  that  it  was 
haunted. 

On  the  slope  Mary-Gabrielle  cast  herself  down 
among  the  long  grass,  lying  so  still  that  the  rabbits 
came  out  of  their  holes  near  by  and  played  in  the 
bracken,  or  scuttled  past  her  suddenly,  and  from 
a  safe  distance  peered  with  bright,  curious  eyes  at 
this  silent  human  creature  who  lay  there,  shuddering 
as  if  caught  in^trap. 
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The  first  shadow  of  bitter  suffering  came  to  Mary- 
Gabrielle  as  she  lay  there,  sobbing  silently.  The 
hours  passed  away  ;  then  she  heard  voices  near, 
and  looking  down,  saw  the  two  priests  again,  and 
this  time  her  father  was  with  them.  They  were 
making  their  way  towards  the  Black  Lough  with 
its  sullen,  sunless  waters  ;  but  wrapped  in  the  mists 
of  her  first  sorrow,  she  took  no  heed. 

Later,  white  of  face,  she  went  back  to  the  house. 
Along  the  lawns  the  sunlight  lay,  and  the  scarlet 
geraniums  blazed  brightly.  On  the  wide  verandah 
stood  Elizabeth,  and  she  was  talking  to  the  youngest 
priest  at  Craithmary.  Something  in  Elizabeth's 
white,  strained  face  caught  at  the  girl's  young 
heart. 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  Elizabeth  should 
show  feeling  in  any  way,  she  thought  dully. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  !  "  Elizabeth  was  calling  her, 
and  the  girl  turned  reluctantly.  "  Where  have 
you  been " 

"  I've  been  for  an  early  walk,"  she  volunteered 
listlessly.  "  Down  by  the  Lough " 

"  The  Lough,"  said  Elizabeth  in  a  queer,  breathless 
voice.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  verandah  post  for 
support.  Her  white  face  went  even  whiter.  She 
stared  at  her  younger  sister  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking. 

"  It's  a  very  tragic  thing  indeed,"  the  priest  was 
saying,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation.  Now  he 
included  Mary-Gabrielle  in  it.  "  Are  they  still 
searching  ?  " 

"  Searching  ?  "    She  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  Then  ye  don't  know,"  said  the  priest  in  surprise. 
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He  turned  to  Elizabeth.  Mary-Gabrielle  waited 
without  curiosity. 

"  It's — Father  Maffield,"  said  Elizabeth  in  a 
strange,  quiet  voice.  The  words  came  slowly,  one 
by  one,  as  if  forced  from  her.  She  looked  beyond 
her  sister  as  she  spoke. 

"  Father— Maffield " 

"  He  was  drowned  in  the  Lough — last  night," 
Elizabeth  whispered. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MASS   FOR  THE   DEAD. 

On  a  hill,  to  stand  together, 
Looking  towards  the  future  as  a  plain, 
Spread  out  before,  all  lit  with  sun, 
And  with  no  thought  of  woe  or  pain. 

THE  bell  tinkled  sharply  across  the  oppressive 
silence  of  the  little  chapel,  and  the  folk  bent 
forward  suddenly,  beating  their  breasts  and 
repeating   the  Latin  formula.     A   sobbing  breath 
seemed  to  pass  over  them. 

On  the  altar,  draped  with  black  cloth,  tiers  of 
candles  were  ablaze,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  mingled  scent  of  flowers  and  incense.  A  faint 
cloud  curled  mistily  upwards  from  the  brazier  over 
which  two  acolytes  bent.  The  cloud- wreath  floated 
upwards,  and  then  downwards,  curling  spirally 
over  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  hovering  over 
that  dark  pew,  in  front  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Joseph, 
where  sat  Denis  Crorey  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Denis  Crorey,  his  face  set  in  grim  lines  as  if  to 
suppress  all  outward  show  of  feeling,  stared  at  the 
red  and  gold  statue  of  St.  Joseph  as  he  knelt,  his 
old  eyes  inscrutable.  He  looked  very  old.  Elizabeth 
kneeled,  her  head  bent,  her  face  against  the  varnished 
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rail  in  front  of  her.  Behind,  in  the  congregation, 
one  heard  now  and  again  the  sobbing  of  women 
as  the  Service  for  the  Dead  proceeded. 

On  the  black-draped  trestles  in  front  of  the 
communion  rails  burned  candles,"  two  at  the  head 
and  two  at  the  feet,  but  no  coffin  was  there,  for  the 
body  of  Paul  Maffield  had  not  yet  been  found. 

Father  Broley  had  announced  that  no  one  knew 
when,  if  ever,  the  dark,  haunted  Lough  would  give 
up  its  dead.  So  many  weird  tales  of  that  haunted 
and  haunting  water  had  been  told  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Denis  Crorey,  head  bent,  listened  grimly  to  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  parish  priest. 
The  old  crones  crossed  themselves  and  told  their 
beads.  It  was  a  strange,  sad  thing. 

All  that  was  known  was  what  had  been  given  out 
by  Father  Broley — that  Father  Maffield,  as  was 
often  his  custom,  had  gone  for  a  row  on  the  Black 
Lough,  and  that  they  had  found  the  boat  adrift, 
caught  in  the  reeds  on  the  further  side,  with  only 
his  hat  and  coat  in  the  boat,  and  rosary  beads. 

The  folk  crossed  themselves  devoutly  at  that. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Father  Maffield  had  been 
drowned,  said  Father  Broley  gravely.  No  one  had 
seen  him  since  that  fatal  night,  when  an  old  crone 
gathering  peat  had  looked  up  to  see  him  taking  the 
road  that  led  towards  the  Lough.  The  boat,  caught 
in  the  tangled  reeds,  the  oars  adrift,  told  the  tale. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  quiet  Sunday 
following,  a  Mass  for  the  Dead  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  Craithmary,  and  the  women  sobbed  at  their 
prayers,  and  the  men  stared  fiercely  before  them, 
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for  the  young  priest  had  been  the  most  popular  man 
the  diocese  had  ever  known.  He  had  often  taken,  in 
those  poor  cabins,  the  place  of  doctor  as  well  as 
priest,  for  the  nearest  doctor  was  many  miles  away. 

Old  Denis  Crorey  knelt  there  stiffly  among  them, 
while  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  recited  in  Latin. 
His  lips  never  moved.  Now  and  again  he  glanced  at 
the  still,  pale  profile  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

The  seat  next  him  was  vacant,  for  Mary-Gabrielle 
had  been  too  ill  to  attend. 

She  had  caught  a  bad  chill,  Elizabeth,  very  white, 
and  more  silent  than  usual,  had  made  answer  to 
all  enquiries.  Denis  Crorey,  in  the  stuffy  chapel, 
sombre  because  of  the  weeping  skies  without,  pic- 
tured Mary-Gabrielle  in  her  little  room  as  he 
had  seen  her  last,  sobbing  quietly  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  wall.  His  mouth  set  grimly,  and 
his  hands  clenched. 

But  Mary-Gabrielle  was  not  in  her  room  at  this 
moment.  She  was  out  on  that  wild  stretch  of  stony 
almost  barren  ground  that  sweeps  down  to  the 
Black  Lough,  and  she  was  not  alone. 

John  Grosvenor  and  she  soberly  trod  that  road, 
homewards  now.  Above  them  the  grey  skies  shed 
a  drizzling,  sleety  rain,  and  beaded  damply  the 
long  enveloping  coat  she  wore. 

"It  is  a  tragic  thing,"  said  Grosvenor  gravely. 
They  had  met  but  a  moment  before.  Grosvenor  saw 
her  standing  on  the  hillside,  and  detached  himself 
from  a  group  on  the  bank  of  the  Lough.  "  Murphy, 
who  has  lived  here  all  his  seventy  years,  says  he 
remembers  in  his  youth  that  three  men,  boating, 
were  drowned  there.  I  can't  understand  how  it  came 
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to  happen.  Maffield  was  a  good  swimmer.  He  told 
me  so." 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  Lough  lying 
dark  and  sombre  under  the  sunless  skies. 

"  Where  Father  Broley  found  the  boat,  Murphy 
says  the  reeds  are  very  thick,  and  the  water  deepest. 
Poor  Paul  Maffield.  .  .  ." 

They  paused  for  a  moment.  Mary-Gabrielle  said 
no  word.  Removed  a  little  from  her  companion, 
she  stood  looking  back,  watching  the  men  with  the 
drag-nets  as  they  bent  to  their  task.  Far  away, 
and  very  softly  and  sweetly  came  the  sound  of  the 
bell  at  Craithmary  Chapel,  chiming  slowly,  solemnly. 
It  was  as  a  voice  that  spoke  to  the  toilers  on  the 
Lough  banks.  They  paused  a  moment  to  make 
hurriedly  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  drag-net 
gleamed  white  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
Lough. 

Mary-Gabrielle  never  moved.  Her  hands  still 
hung  listlessly  at  her  side,  and  John  Grosvenor, 
turning,  saw  the  white  hopelessness  of  her  young 
face  and  the  weariness  and  the  dark  shadows  under- 
neath her  grey  eyes. 

"  You  must  feel  it  deeply,"  he  said  quietly.  "  He 
was  so  often  at  Crorey  House." 

Her  hands  clenched  tightly,  but  she  said  no  word. 

He  turned  to  her  remorsefully. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go.  You 
should  not  be  here.  We  can  do  nothing." 

"  No,"  her  lips  just  formed  the  words,  "  we  can 
do  nothing." 

She  turned,  and  side  by  side  in  silence  they  slowly 
climbed  the  rugged  slope.  Once  or  twice  her  hand 
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rested  heavily  on  his  arm  as  they  went  their  way ; 
he  thrilled  suddenly  to  that  light  touch,  and  to  the 
occasional  glimpses  of  that  pale  little  face  from 
which  all  the  youth  and  gladness  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  flown. 

"  Little,  sensitive  heart,"  he  said  to  himself  with 
a  rush  of  protecting  tenderness.  They  came  back  to 
the  house  in  silence,  and  as  they  stood  at  the  gate 
the  cloud-shadows  seemed  to  deepen  and  darken 
over  the  valley  beneath. 

Mary-Gabrielle  looked  at  the  slender,  iron  cross 
above  the  chapel,  and  thought  of  Elizabeth  kneeling 
there,  while  the  prayers  for  the  dead  went  on. 
She  wondered  why  her  own  heart  felt  so  cold.  All 
she  longed  for  was  to  creep  away,  like  a  wounded 
creature,  into  some  quiet  corner.  She  waited 
patiently  as  John  Grosvenor  turned  to  her.  His 
words  came  as  from  a  long,  long  way  off.  They  had 
no  meaning.  Nothing  had  any  meaning  except 
one  thing,  that  Paul  Maffield  lay  drowned  in  the 
lough,  in  the  Black  Lough  within  sight  of  the 
House  of  Crorey. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle,  dear,"  John  Grosvenor  was  say- 
ing. "  I  am  going  away  to-day.  I  shall  not  see  you 
again  for  years,  perhaps.  You  are  young,  but  you 
are  not  a  child  in  thought.  Mary-Gabrielle — while 
I  am  away,  will  you  think  of  me  sometimes  ?  Will 
you  try  to  care  a  little  ?  " 

To  her  ears  his  voice  was  still  far  away.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  listening  only  for  a  cry 
out  of  the  grey  day,  a  voice  from  the  dark  and  silent 
lough.  She  leaned  against  the  gateway,  feeling 
suddenly  very  weary  and  helpless. 
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"  We — can — do — nothing,"  she  was  whispering  to 
herself. 

"  Dear,  I  will  be  so  patient.  But  I  want  to  let 
you  know  before  I  go  from  Craithmary,  how  much 
you  have  come  to  mean  to  me,  Mary-Gabrielle,  how 
much  I  shall  think  of  you  when  I  am  away  !  " 
His  hand  rested  on  the  white  gatepost  behind  her 
drooping  figure.  "  Knowing  that  one  man  cares  for 
you,  that  he  will  gladly  come  to  you  should  ever 
you  summon  him,  will  you  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  enter  the  convent  against  your  own  will  ?  It 
is  the  Church,  not  God,  that  requires  that  sacrifice 
of  women — and  their  fortunes."  His  voice  grew 
suddenly  bitter. 

His  words  found  an  echo  in  her  heart,  and  brought 
her  out  of  that  grey  haze  of  musing. 

She  cried  passionately.  "  I  shall  never,  never  enter 
the  convent !  "  Her  little  hands  clenched.  "  No,  the 
convent  is  for  such  as  Elizabeth,  who  are  already 
dead,  who  have  no  heart  or  feeling.  ...  I  shall 
never  enter  the  convent  now." 

The  passion  in  her  voice  amazed  him.  She  had 
drawn  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  now  she  was 
looking  down  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  lough, 
over  the  men,  like  black  dolls,  gathered  on  the  rocky 
banks.  Beyond  them  all  the  mountains  of  Donegal 
stood,  steadfast  and  sure,  very  dark  in  the  sombre 
light  of  the  day. 

"  I  shall  never,  never  forgive,"  she  said  in  a 
queer  repressed  voice.  "  Never,  never." 

He  could  not  understand,  he  only  knew  that  she 
was  overwrought,  on  the  border  of  hysteria.  The 
pallor  of  her  face  frightened  him.  He  put  one  arm 
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about  her,  and  held  her  as  she  swayed.  Half- 
unconsciously  she  turned  to  him,  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  against  him. 

"  Oh,  John  !  "  she  cried.  "  The  pity  of  it,  the 
terrible  pity  of  it  !  He  did  not  want  to  die.  I  know 
he  did  not  want  to  die.  He  was  so  full  of  youth,  and 

strength,  and  life.  It  was  all  the  fault  of "  She 

stopped  suddenly,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  as 
if  to  keep  back  the  words  that  would  have  tumbled 
forth. 

Out  of  the  east  crept  a  chill  wind.  It  moaned  in 
the  tree-tops  above  their  heads.  The  bell,  in  the 
valley  beneath,  began  its  plaintive  knell  again. 
Beat  by  beat,  very  slowly  it  began  to  toll. 

Mary-Gabrielle  took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and 
moved  away.  He  held  out  his  hands  to  her  as  she 
passed  through  the  gateway. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Something  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  him  standing  there,  and  then  came  a  swift  flash 
of  pain.  For  a  moment  she  bent  under  it,  then 
turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You — are  coming  back — when  ?  "  He  could 
barely  hear  her. 

"  In  five  years,  dear.  Before  that,  if  ever  you  need 
me  .  .  ." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  moment.  "  If  ever 
I  need  you  .  .  ."  she  said  whisperingly.  "  Oh,  I 
think  I  shall  need  a  friend  in  that  future  !  " 

"  Let  me  be  that  friend,  Mary-Gabrielle,"  he 
begged. 

"  When  you  come  back  in  five  years  ..."  was 
all  she  said.  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
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turned  and  went  slowly  up  the  pathway  to  the  house. 
He  did  not  know,  as  he  watched  her  go,  that  she  had 
already  forgotten  him. 

The  rain  began  to  come  down  in  torrents  as  he 
wentjliisTway,  but  he  did  not  heed.  One  sentence 
only  stayed  in  his  mind,  obliterating  all  else.  "  When 

you  come  back  in  five  years "  broken,  whispered, 

had  that  sentence  been,  but  to  him  it  held  a  promise. 

He  squared  his  shoulders  as  he  went  along. 
In  five  years  he  would  come  back  to  find  Mary- 
Gabrielle  in  all  the  sweet  ripeness  of  womanhood. 
He  pictured  her  as  she  would  be  then,  the  sweetness 
of  her  face,  not  pale  and  unhappy  as  now. 

Then  his  thoughts  went  to  Paul  Maineld. 

"  Poor  Maffield  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  And 
poor  Elizabeth." 

His  thoughts  swung  back  to  Mary-Gabrielle  again. 
As  he  went  his  way  the  road  became  peopled  with 
visions  of  the  future,  a  future  that  might  never  be. 
He  did  not  know  that  in  her  room  his  little  love 
was  lying,  her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  sobbing  tear- 
lessly,  striving  feverishly  to  look  into  a  future,  empty 
and  grey,  and  in  which,  because  she  had  already 
forgotten  him  in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  John  Grosvenor 
had  no  place. 


PART    II. 
CHAPTER    I. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

CAMERON,  standing  in  the  narrow  compound 
beneath  the  rustling  beri-palms,  cursed 
roundly  the  native  boys,  the  maddening  heat 
of  the  late  afternoon,  and  Ushalmi — and  all  that 
stood  for  Ushalmi. 

Paddy  Murphy,  who  had  been  leaning  nonchalantly 
against  the  shaky  brushwood  fence,  grinned  and 
philosophically  betook  himself  across  the  dusty  road 
to  his  pub.  Later  on  Cameron  would  follow,  and 
over  the  friendly  bar,  or  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  tall 
palms  that  leaned  against  Murphy's  pub,  he  would 
curse  Ushalmi  again. 

The  natives  were  shovelling  into  a  long,  oblong 
hole  the  last  of  a  heap  of  red-brown  earth.  Under 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  Excellency-Cameron  they  worked 
rapidly,  quite  well  aware  that  he  knew  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves  a  moment,  they  would  promptly 
drop  the  spades,  and  as  promptly  fall  asleep  under 
the  rustling  palms  on  the  ridge  near  by. 

The  natives  were  throwing  in  the  last  shovelful 
now.  With  their  bare  feet  they  patted  the  earth 
approvingly,  and  with  many  salaams  intimated  to 
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the  Gracious  Excellency-Cameron  that  the  task  was 
finished. 

The  Gracious  Excellency-Cameron  was  in  anything 
but  a  gracious  mood.  He  nodded  surlily,  and  said 
something  to  them  in  a  patois. 

The  lean,  brown  figures  made  their  way  from  the 
enclosure.  They  stood  outlined  for  a  space  against 
the  white,  blazing  road  of  Ushalmi,  then  merged 
into  the  long,  subtle  shadows  of  beri  and  palms  and 
rubber-trees. 

Cameron  stood  for  a  while  in  silence.  He  looked 
at  the  compound,  half  an  acre  of  ground  on  a  low 
slope,  thick  with  weed  and  decaying  grass,  brilliant 
with  scarlet  wild  flowers  and  field-daisies.  Here 
and  there  in  the  long  tangled  grass  were  isolated 
flecks  of  white  on  which  the  sun  blazed.  The  heat 
crept  up  in  long  quivering  waves  that  dazzled 
the  eyes. 

On  the  Ushalmi  road  without,  there  drifted  across 
the  drowsy  rustling  of  the  palms  and  rubber- trees  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs ;  the  sound  stopped,  as 
was  usual  in  Ushalmi,  in  the  region  of  the  almost 
paintless  but  grandiloquent  sign  of  "  Patrick 
Murphy,  Licensed  Victualler  and  Grocer." 

On  a  board  below  another  sign  flaunted,  once 
glorious  in  many  colours,  but  from  which  the  New 
Guinea  sun  had  robbed  all  brightness  :  a  beruffled, 
top-hatted  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  transfixed  in  the  act  of 
striding  across  an  impossible  meadow.  All  traces 
of  the  advertisement  relating  to  the  virtues  of  some 
one's  whiskey  had  long  ago  been  obliterated  by  the 
heat  of  many  summers. 
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The  brilliant  idea  from  an  Irish  brain  had  led 
Paddy  Murphy  to  paint  in  crude  letters  on  the 
sign-post  of  the  advertisement,  "  This  way  to  Paddy 
Murphy's  pub." 

For  the  rest,  the  natives  of  Ushalmi,  glancing 
up  at  the  fading  representation  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  gentleman,  thought  what  a  fine  man  Paddy 
Murphy  must  have  been  once. 

All  roads  in  Ushalmi  lead  to  Murphy's  pub. 
Even  the  thin  path  that  turned  out  of  the  enclosure 
merged  into  the  broader  track  that  led  there. 

Cameron,  the  Police-Commissioner,  mopping  his 
perspiring  sun-tanned  face  with  a  huge  cotton 
handkerchief,  was  about  to  follow  that  seductive 
path  when  the  sound  of  a  man's  footsteps  echoed 
behind  him. 

He  turned  sharply  to  find  a  white  man,  a  stranger, 
coming  to  him  across  the  withering,  sun-burnt  grass. 
At  the  gate-post  a  horse  was  tethered,  blowing  and 
panting  with  the  intense  heat,  or  as  if  it  had  been 
ridden  far.  Cameron,  from  under  his  black  brows, 
looked  at  the  newcomer  curiously,  seeking  in  his  mind 
to  place  him  or  his  occupation.  This  was  no  rubber 
planter  or  copra  trader,  nor  one  who  for  long  had 
knocked  about  in,  and  been  knocked  about  by, 
New  Guinea.  Cameron  frowned,  and  then,  looking 
up  at  the  thatched  roof  of  a  house,  half-hut,  on  the 
slope  above  the  compound,  nodded  to  himself. 

As  the  natives  said,  when  one  gate  closed,  another 
opened ;  when  one  man  stepped  out  of  the  line 
another  stepped  into  place. 

Cameron  waited  for  him  grimly,  standing,  sun- 
tanned and  devil-may-care,  by  the  half-filled-in  grave. 
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The  man  who  came  slowly  across  the  compound 
was  a  little  different  in  appearance  from  the  usual 
run  of  men  who  drifted  to  Ushalmi.  He  was  clean- 
limbed, vigorous,  and  his  eyes  looked  straight  at 
one,  a  quality  that  the  "  legion  of  the  lost,"  as 
Cameron  had  dubbed  them,  had  not  often  possessed. 

He  looked  at  Cameron,  and  then  at  the  brown 
patch  of  newly-turned  earth  between  them. 

Cameron  nodded  to  him  across  the  grave.  "  Your 
predecessor,"  he  said,  in  grim  introduction. 

The  man  was  momentarily  startled. 

"  My  predecessor,"  he  repeated.  He  looked  at 
Cameron,  at  the  native  boys,  frankly  curious,  and 
resting  with  their  spades  in  the  shadowy  background 
of  the  palm-trees,  then  back  at  Cameron.  "  What 
was  he  ?  " 

"  A  doctor  of  sorts,"  said  Cameron  cynically. 
"  Only  doctors  of  sorts  will  come  to  this  God-for- 
saken region.  Even  the  missionaries  like  a  more 
comfortable  berth  at  the  river.  Here  are  several  of 
your  profession." 

"  A  doctor,"  said  the  newcomer  thoughtfully. 

At  a  word  of  command,  supplemented  by  a 
curse  at  their  laziness,  the  natives  bent  to  their 
toil  again,  shovelling  in  the  soft  brown  earth  to  make 
a  ridge. 

"  One  somehow  always  happens  to  come  along," 
said  Cameron.  "  Once  there  was  a  lapse  of  two  years, 
however,  and  the  natives  died  off  like  flies  from  an 
epidemic  of  low  fever.  You  can  see  where  most  of 
the  doctors  finished,  when  they  decided  to  stop  at 
Ushalmi."  He  waved  his  hand  cynically  to  the 
small  group  of  rakish  crosses,  and  then  up  to  the 
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curious  half-house,  half-hut  on  the  slope  above. 
"  That  is  the  residence,  all  free,  of  the  medicine- 
man." 

"  I  know  little  about  medicine,"  said  the  new- 
comer. He  spoke  as  if  to  himself.  Cameron 
shrugged. 

"  You  don't  need  to  know  much.  Ushalmi  doesn't 
demand  Harley  Street  credentials.  Anyhow,  if  you 
have  a  smattering  of  the  thing  at  ah1,  you'll  get 
on  all  right,  and  no  questions  asked.  There's  only 
me  to  ask  them  in  any  case,  and  this  small  hell  long 
ago  sapped  up  my  curiosity."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  turned  away  from  the  grave.  "  I've 
been  here  fifteen  years.  We  were  all  chums  together, 
and  some  day  I'll  come  into  this  compound  and  not 
go  out.  It  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters  very 
much  to  men  who  come  to  Ushalmi.  After  the  first 
year  or  so  nothing  matters  at  all." 

The  man  said  nothing  in  answer  for  the  moment. 
Tragedy  had  unmistakably  marked  his  face.  There 
were  deep  lines  scored  on  it.  The  hah-  that  drooped 
heavily  at  one  side  was  quite  grey,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  rest.  His  eyes  had  the  absent  look  of  a  man 
who  has  trod  the  bitter  road  of  mental  suffering. 

"  After  a  year  or  so,"  he  began  to  repeat,  "  nothing 
matters  at  all.  .  .  ."  He  stared  away  at  the  vivid 
green  of  the  rubber-trees  and  the  tall  palms  that 
ridged  the  slope. 

He  heard  Cameron's  voice,  with  its  short  staccato 
sentences,  as  something  far  away  and  strange,  yet 
full  of  meaning.  Cameron  had  launched  out  into  a 
brief  resume  of  his  medical  predecessors.  Cameron 
was  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  man  beside  him 
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had  come  to  stay.  The  Police-Commissioner  could 
not  conceive  of  any  one  short  of  an  idiot,  and  idiots 
mercifully  did  not  inflict  their  presence  on  Ushalmi, 
coming  as  far  as  this  God-forsaken  corner  of  the  world 
and  then  caving  in.  That  was  how  Cameron  put  it, 
anyhow. 

The  few  doctors  who  had  come  to  Ushalmi, 
unwillingly  most  of  them,  had  always  lived  in  this 
House  of  the  Medicine-man,  as  the  natives  called 
it.  Most  of  the  doctors  had  left  Ushalmi  more  wil- 
lingly than  they  had  entered  that  lonely  village, 
clustered  in  its  isolated  valley  by  the  Shokari.  The 
few  crude  crosses  on  a  slope  at  the  back  of  the  house 
told  without  words  the  manner  of  the  departure  of 
most  of  them. 

Cameron,  who  vaguely  catalogued  himself  as 
"  something  to  do  with  the  Government,"  told  the 
facts  of  the  different  cases  briefly  enough. 

Most  of  those  who  lay  under  the  crosses  had  been 
men  who  were  "  hipped,"  hard  drinkers  all  of  them, 
some  morose,  some  merry,  but  in  this  isolated 
region  one  asked  no  questions  of  the  medical 
fraternity. 

The  Government  had  long  given  up  advertising 
as  regards  Ushalmi. 

Here  was  a  land  where  men  wiped  off  the  slate 
of  life  whatever  had  been,  and  started  afresh. 
Most  had  come  to  seek  forgetfulness.  The  last,  a 
reckless,  debonnair  Irishman,  who  had  never  quite 
finished  his  second  medical  course,  for  some  never- 
given  reason,  had  been  as  clever  as  any  of  them  in 
the  use  of  drugs  and  specifics.  He  had  been  glad 
to  come  to  Ushalmi,  he  had  said — adding,  with 
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strange  bitterness,  that  there,  at  least,  one  never 
saw  the  face  of  a  white  woman. 

He  hated  the  other  sex,  that  Irish  doctor  had 
said  often.  Yet,  when  one  day  Cameron  found 
him  in  the  throes  of  the  deadly  island  fever,  it  was 
of  a  woman  he  was  raving,  for  a  woman  he  was 
calling,  and  her  name  was  the  last  word  on  his  lips 

His  companion  looked  at  him  curiously.  In- 
voluntarily, both  had  turned  and  were  walking 
up  the  uneven  path  to  the  House  of  the  Medicine- 
man. 

"  I  think  I'll  stay,"  said  the  stranger  suddenly. 
"  I  think  there  will  be  a  field  for  work  here." 

"  A  field  !  "  echoed  Cameron,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"  You  talk  like  a  missionary.  You're  not  a  mission- 
ary-doctor, are  you  ?  "  He  asked  the  question 
without  interest. 

"  No.  But  at  college  in  Ireland  " — the  new- 
comer paused,  and  seemed  to  gather  himself  together 
for  a  moment — "  at  college  I  was  interested  in 
medicine.  It  was,  in  a  desultory  way,  part  of  our 
training.  Afterwards  I  used  to  dabble  in  it,  not 
professionally,  but  always  with  interest." 

"  Ushalmi  doesn't  ask  for  certificates,"  growled 
Cameron.  "  You'll  find  that  your  predecessors 
have  left  their  prescriptions  and  drugs  behind  them. 
The  last  was  a  brilliant  man,  strings  of  letters  after 
his  name,  and  the  trouble  was  drink — drink  and 
some  woman  who  turned  him  down.  We  never 
know  their  names,  we  few  whites  who  are  here,  and 
we  don't  ask  them.  They  probably  would  not  have 
told  the  truth  if  we  had.  Each  was  '  Doc  '  to  us." 

"  I  think  I  shall  stay,"  said  the  man.    And  again, 
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as  he  stood,  bareheaded  now,  in  the  lower  room  of 
the  House  of  the  Medicine-man,  he  said,  "  I  shall 
stay." 

"  I'll  leave  you  to  fossick  your  way  about,"  said 
Cameron.  He,  too,  had  lifted  his  hat  as  they  passed 
over  the  threshold,  as  if  in  recognition  that  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  yet  lingered  there. 

If  his  words  had  been  carelessly  callous,  his 
sallow  face  was  not,  as  he  looked  about  him  for  a 
moment.  The  cap  of  the  late  occupant  lay  on  the 
dusty  table,  with  a  pipe  beside  it,  as  if  the  doctor  had 
gone  out  for  a  little  while.  Cameron  and  the  dead 
man  had  been  great  friends.  He  went  out  abruptly. 

Outside  in  the  blazing  sunlight  he  turned.  "  You'll 
find  one  hotel  in  the  place,"  he  said  casually.  "It's 
run,  of  course,  by  an  Irishman.  I'm  Police-Com- 
missioner for  Ushalmi  and  the  district,  among  other 
things.  Just  drop  down  there  whenever  you  feel 
inclined.  You  can  see  the  place  from  here."  He 
pointed  it  out,  a  long,  rambling  building  of  two 
storeys,  with  a  group  of  straggling  palms  in  the 
foreground.  "  There's  a  few  white  men  here,  rubber 
and  copra  men  ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  pretty 
decent.  Good-bye,  Doc."  He  drifted  down  the 
pathway  and  out  of  sight,  lifting  his  hat,  as  if  to 
mop  his  brow  with  his  huge  handkerchief,  as  he 
passed  the  burying-ground. 

The  "  Doc  "  stood  by  the  door  and  watched  him 
go,  and  saw  him  turn  into  the  road  towards  the 
public  hotel  and  step  carefully  between  a  group  of 
brown,  native  babies  sprawling  happily  in  the  sun. 
The  "  Doc  "  stood  there  for  a  long  while. 

Later  on  he  went  through  each  of  the  five  rooms 
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that  comprised  his  future  home.  He  had  come  to 
Ushalmi  with  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  that  future 
would  be.  Healing  of  the  soul  he  knew,  he  told 
himself,  but  healing  of  the  body  he  must  achieve 
as  well. 

And  so  in  Ushalmi,  he  settled ;  and  the  years 
went  by. 

Five  of  those  years  in  the  damp,  fever-breeding 
valleys  of  Ushalmi  took  seven  of  the  twenty  men 
who  had  composed  its  white  population.  Two  or 
three  of  the  seven  had  gone  on  rubber- exploring 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  where  the  natives  were 
said  to  be  cannibals — and  they  had  not  returned. 

Far  away  to  the  southward  lay  towns,  gay  and 
happy,  where  mail-boats  called  often,  and  white 
men  and  women  played  tennis,  and  drank  tea,  and 
danced  in  the  cool  evenings,  and  on  Sundays  some 
of  them  prayed  in  the  numerous  churches.  But 
here,  in  Ushalmi,  which  the  mail  took  two  days  and 
a  half  to  reach  by  coach,  things  were  different. 

It  was  a  wealthy  district,  as  far  as  rubber  and 
copra  and  profit-giving  returns  go,  but  no  one  cared 
to  live  there.  Down  in  Port  Moresby  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  as  they  spoke  of  the  Ushalmi  district, 
and  talked  of  the  white  men  who  lived  there  as 
"  fools  "  or  "  driftwood." 

Not  that  all  the  white  men  of  Ushalmi  were 
either,  although  perhaps  some  of  them,  with  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  his  fellowmen  for  a  space, 
had  gone  to  Ushalmi.  Men  had  gone  there  who 
had  been  tired  of  the  ways  of  towns,  tired  of  the 
tennis-playing  fraternity  ;  some  of  them  sent  there 
by  failure  maybe,  or  a  woman's  scorn,  or  any  of 
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the  hundred  reasons  that  drive  men  to  lonely  and 
dangerous  places.  But  none  of  the  men  who  went 
to  Ushalmi,  knowing  the  reputation  of  the  natives 
to  the  North,  could  be  altogether  classed  as  cowards. 
New  Guinea  gripped  them,  and  held  them.  Fevers 
came  and  weakened  many  of  them,  thinned  them 
out,  sapped  ambitions.  Rough  and  happy-go- 
lucky,  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  were  they,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  in  the  wave  of  coolness  that  swept 
over  the  land,  they  sat  on  the  long  bench,  or  up- 
tilted  chairs,  on  the  loose-boarded  verandah  of  the 
Ushalmi  Hotel,  and  talked  of  everything  or  did  not 
talk  at  all.  Mostly  the  conversation  was  rubber,  or 
copra,  or  a  resume  of  the  friends  who  lay  under  the 
rakish  crosses  that  had  once  been  white.  No  flowers 
grew  on  those  graves,  only  grass,  not  always  green, 
and  above  them  the  dull  green  of  the  rubber-trees. 

If  they  wrondered  sometimes  that  ihe  new  doctor 
came  seldom  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  hotel 
verandah,  they  said  little.  In  Ushalmi  the  only  art 
was  the  art  of  minding  one's  own  business. 

Those  who  cared,  could  see  sometimes,  flung  on 
the  ragged  white  blind  of  that  upper  window,  the 
tell-tale  shadow  of  a  man  who  walked,  walked 
unconsciously,  the  faint  sound  of  his  feet  echoing  on 
the  uncovered  floor.  Sometimes  they  saw  the  new 
doctor  seated  at  the  window,  the  light  of  the  lamp 
extinguished,  looking  with  impenetrable  eyes  into 
the  dusky  night.  For  hours  he  would  sit  there, 
staring  into  nothingness.  And  though  the  doctor 
looked  towards  the  Ushalmi  Hotel,  each  man  there 
instinctively  knew  that  he  saw  neither  it  nor  them. 

"  Looks  pretty  sick  over  something,  but  he'll  get 
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over  it,  whatever  it  is,"  remarked  one  of  the  traders, 
lighting  his  cigar,  and  speaking  as  casually  as  if  he 
were  talking  of  a  change  in  the  weather.  "  And 
then  he  will  come  down  to  the  pub,  and  Murphy 
will  have  a  new  customer."  He  puffed  lazily  at  his 
cigar.  "  There  are  two  things  inevitable  in  Ushalmi, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  Paddy  Murphy." 

"  The  doctor  doesn't  drink,"  said  Cameron, 
casually.  He  tilted  his  chair  at  an  acute  and  ap- 
parently precarious  angle  against  the  wooden  wall 
of  the  hotel.  "  Queer  thing  !  Never  knew  a  man 
could  live  in  this  region,  who  didn't  take  a  whiskey 
occasionally." 

One  of  the  group  laughed  carelessly.  "  He  lives 
on  condensed  milk,  they  say.  Anyhow,  he's  a  deuced 
hard  worker.  The  natives  are  beginning  to  look 
on  him  as  a  god,  a  reincarnation  of  that  ancient 
and  long-dead  Medicine-man  of  their  tribe.  He 
saved  about  a  hundred  of  those  kids,  in  that  epidemic 
recently.  Heaven  knows  why !  Life  is  such  an 
effort  at  the  best  of  times." 

They  smoked  in  silence.  Long  silences  were 
usual.  The  sky  with  its  stars,  and  the  soft  rustling 
of  the  rubber-trees  seemed  to  fill  in  all  blanks.  A 
group  of  native  women  trudged  by  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  chattering  to  themselves. 

"  Some  news  I'd  forgotten,"  said  Cameron,  break- 
ing the  silence  at  last,  and  yawning.  "  You  know 
that  old  barrack  of  a  house  that  the  London  Rubber 
Company  built  in  the  semblance  of  a  mansion  for 
their  manager  before  they  went  broke  ?  Well,  some 
missionaries  have  bought  it,  for  a  mere  song." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !     Missionaries,"  growled  one  of  the 
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group.  "  Are  they  coming  here  ?  The  natives  are 
best  left  as  they  are.  There  are  only  rows  afterwards, 
and  the  very  devil  to  pay." 

"  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  crowd,"  said  Cameron. 
"  Nuns  and  nursing  sisters,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  big 
Morrishead  Mission  Station  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  We  shall  have  a  hospital  here,  that's  one 
thing." 

"  Then  what  about  the  doc  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter !  "  Cameron  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  They  will  probably  have  one  or 
more  of  the  nuns  trained  as  women-doctors,  and  do 
without  outside  medical  or  surgical  aid.  A  hospital 
is  wanted  in  this  district,  but  I  hardly  see  the  use 
of  a  convent  here." 

"  When  are  they  coming  ?  " 

"  Don't  know.  By  the  next  boat  perhaps," 
Cameron  rose ;  "  I  think  I'll  go  over  and  shake  up  the 
doctor  for  a  game  of  cards,  and  tell  him  the  news." 

He  left  them,  and  silence  fell  on  the  verandah 
and  its  sleepy  group  again. 

The  door  of  the  lower  room,  which  the  doctor  had 
converted  into  a  crude  surgery,  was  wide  open  to  the 
cool  breeze,  as  Cameron  approached.  It  was  very 
clean,  and  the  blind  at  the  window,  although  ragged, 
was  spotlessly  white.  The  store-keeper  had  once 
said  jokingly  that  the  doctor  lived  on  soap  and 
condensed  milk. 

The  new  doctor  had  striven  to  introduce  his 
amazing  cleanliness  even  into  the  native  huts.  He 
had  elected  to  live  alone,  dismissing  the  native  house- 
keeper who  had  been  the  despair  of  the  previous 
owner. 
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The  deal  table  was  as  clean  and  white  as  vigorous 
scrubbing  could  make  it-j-the  floor  was  still  wet  and 
sweet  from  its  broom-scrubbing. 

Cameron  paused  in  the  doorway  and  called. 

There  was  no  answer,'  and  laboriously  and  noisily 
he  climbed  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs  that  led  to  the 
rooms  above. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door  at  his  knock. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  asleep,','  he  apologised. 
"  Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

He  lit  the  lamp  as  Cameron  entered.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Cameron  had  been  in  that  room 
since  the  day  he  had  buried  its  last  tenant.  He  looked 
around  it  now,  with  no  air  of  curiosity,  but  with 
appreciation  of  its  cleanliness.  He  sat  by  the 
window,  chatting  to  the  doctor,  and  looking  occasion- 
ally out  at  the  palm-tree  tops  that  reached  to  the 
level  of  the  sill.  He  saw  then  that  only  the  roof  of 
the  hotel  and  the  rubber-trees  behind  it  were  level 
with  the  eyes,  when  one  looked  out.  Far  away, 
stretching  into  a  vague  sea  of  shadows,  the  world 
resolved  into  misty  nothingness. 

They  talked  of  nothing  much  in  particular. 
Cameron  had  already  forgotten  his  errand  as  they 
sat  there. 

"  The  fever  is  wiped  out  of  Lower  Ushalmi," 
said  the  doctor  once,  in  reply  to  a  question.  He 
sighed.  "  That  is,  for  the  time  being.  One  wants 
help  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Cameron  absently.  He  turned  to 
offer  the  doctor  another  cigar,  and  quite  suddenly 
his  eye  rested  on  something  on  the  wall,  something 
small  and  seemingly  strange,  on  which  the  light  of  the 
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oil-lamp  gleamed  dully.  He  stared  at  it  for  a  passing 
second.  The  doctor  apparently  had  not  noticed. 
He  was  looking  out  on  the  purple  brooding  world 
beyond  the  palm-trees. 

*'  It's  a  crucifix,"  said  Cameron  to  himself  and 
wrinkled  his  brows.  He  looked  thoughtfully  and 
with  sudden  interest  at  the  doctor's  profile.  He 
smoked  on  for  a  moment  in  silence.  His  mind  went 
back  to  the  day  when  the  doctor  had  come  to 
Ushalmi.  Cameron  saw  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  but 
an  hour  ago,  and  heard  the  words  quite  clearly  again, 
those  halting  words. 

"  At  college — in  Ireland — I  was  interested  in 
medicine  ...  It  was  part  of  our  course  ..." 

"  Um  !  "  said  Cameron  to  himself.  Then  aloud  : 
"  Well,  I  think  you'll  soon  have  help  in  your  work, 
Doc." 

The  man  at  the  window  turned.  He  had  evidently 
forgotten  the  trend  of  their  conversation. 

"  They  are  starting  a  hospital  here,"  growled 
Cameron  ;  "  and,  no  doubt,  a  rubber  and  copra  depot 
eventually.  I  know  their  ways." 

"  Who  are  starting  a  hospital  ?  "  Ushalmi's 
doctor  was  suddenly  interested. 

"  Some  nuns,  nursing  sisters,  it  says  in  the  despatch 
I  received,"  returned  Cameron.  He  puffed  angrily 
at  his  cigar.  "  I  have  to  send  an  escort.  Flanagan's 
orders  from  Morrishead.  Flanagan's  my  chief 
there." 

The  doctor  said  no  word.  He  had  made  a  curious 
involuntary  gesture. 

"  They  have  bought  that  old  barrack  of  a  place 
at  the  very  end  of  Ushalmi.  It  is  all  shuttered  up, 
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but  they'll  soon  have  it  fixed  up,  no  doubt.  Fancy 
white  women  sent  to  live  here,  in  Ushalmi,  of  all 
places." 

"  Nuns — here  !  "  said  the  doctor.  He  had  a  habit, 
when  thinking  deeply,  of  running  his  fingers  through 
the  grey  hair  that  drooped  heavily  over  one  temple. 
His  voice  sounded  queer,  strangely  expressionless. 
"Nursing  nuns  !  The  Order  of  St.  Vincent,  I  suppose  ? 
You — you  don't  know  that,  of  course,  or  how  many 
are  coming  ?  " 

"  Flanagan  did  mention,"  returned  Cameron 
carelessly.  "  I  don't  think  St.  Vincent  is  the 
name.  Anyhow,  there  are  six  nuns  and  two  nursing 
sisters.  I  suppose  they  will  have  a  doctor  of  their 
own,  among  themselves." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  doctor.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  back  into  the  shadows  by  the  window.  "  I 
believe  it  is  usual  when  they  travel  into  isolated 
districts.  I  hope  so  at  any  rate.  I  find  so  much 
to  do  in  the  outlying  places  where  women  cannot 
possibly  travel." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said,  apparently 
thinking  deeply  :  "  That  will  leave  me  free  to  go 
further  into  the  Interior.  There  are  worse  districts 
than  this — and  I  am  needed.  I  think  " — he  turned 
questioningly,  somewhat  wistfully,  to  Cameron — 
"  I  think  I  have  helped  things  somewhat  here,  for 
all  my  incompetence." 

"  You've  done  more  than  any  five  men,  old  man." 

For  a  moment  the  doctor  was  silent,  looking  out 
over  the  rubber- trees. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  turn  us  down,  because 
of  a  parcel  of  interfering  women,"  said  Cameron 
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abruptly.  "  And  it's  madness  to  go  further  into  the 
Interior  than  fifty  miles  above  Ushalmi  District. 
Besides — we  shall  miss  you."  For  Cameron  this 
was  a  concession  indeed. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  been  much  company  for 
you."     The   shadow   of   a   smile  came   across   the 

doctor's  face.      '  You  see,  my  life  has  been " 

he  stopped  suddenly,  fumbled  as  if  for  words,  then 
began  to  speak  haltingly.  "  I  like  sitting  here,  when 
the  day  is  over,  and  I'm  very  tired,  and  have  an  hour 
to  myself.  It  wasn't  because  I  was  unsociable 
at  all " 

"  We  understand  that,"  said  Cameron  gruffly. 
"  Lord,  I  think  we  all  felt  like  that  when  we  first 
came  to  Ushalmi !  It  wears  off,  doctor.  You  don't 
drink  at  present.  I£  you  live  here  long  you  will. 
It's  inevitable ! " 

The  doctor  looked  away  :  "I  don't  think  so, 
Cameron.  I've  seen  some  fine  men  wrecked  through 
drink,  some  fine  careers  ruined.  There  are  reasons, 
closely  associated  with  my  own  life,  with  my  career 
when  I  was  a — when  I  was  not  a  doctor,  that  shall 
always  keep  me  as  I  am.  Besides  my  work  calls 
for  sobriety,"  he  ended  rather  abruptly. 

He  was  still  standing,  the  rays  of  the  oil-lamp 
on  his  face.  Something  of  the  strength  and  quiet 
peace  had  gone  from  it,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Cameron. 
There  was  a  strange,  indefinable  something  about  him 
that  set  Cameron's  mind  groping  among  memories 
of  the  past. 

He  looked  away  from  the  doctor  and  around  the 
room. 

This  was  the  doctor's  study.    There  were  rows  of 
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medical  books — books  that  had  travelled  their  slow 
way  from  Australia,  that  had  come  out  from  the 
Continent's  southern  ports,  perhaps  on  some  cargo 
boat,  beating  its  way  slowly  along  the  eastern  coast, 
through  the  great  barrier  reef,  and  on  to  Port  Moresby. 
Then  there  were  long  days  and  nights  before  the 
coach  came  crawling  into  Ushalmi,  when  the  reins 
were  flung  over  the  sweating  horses,  and  the  red-faced 
driver  leaped  down  for  a  well-earned  drink,  and  to 
bring  what  news  there  might  be. 

For  want  of  something  to  do  rather  than  out  of 
curiosity,  or  perhaps  from  the  sense  of  tension  that 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  room,  Cameron  walked  over 
to  one  of  the  bookshelves. 

"  Poor  O'Neill  did  not  leave  many  volumes  behind 
him,"  he  remarked  idly. 

The  doctor  at  the  window  stirred  without  moving 
from  his  contemplation  of  the  world  without. 

"  No,"  he  answered  musingly.  "  He  had  his 
knowledge  stored  in  his  brain,  won  by  experience 
in  big  cities.  So  I  should  judge  by  the  various 
hospitals  recorded  on  the  covers,  anyway.  What 
sent  him  out  here,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  A  woman,"  said  Cameron  ;  he  yawned.  "  Can't 
understand  it  myself.  Never  been  in  love,  I  sup- 
pose, that's  why.  Once,  however,  when  I  was  a 
youth  .  .  .  " ;  he  paused,  hesitated,  and  did  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

Idly,  he  lifted  from  its  place,  one  of  the  new 
books,  a  treatise  on  Island-fevers.  It  opened 
at  the  title-page.  Written  there  in  a  strong,  firm 
hand  was  the  name,  one  that  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  Cameron. 
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;>  Lower  down  two  words  only  were  written,  "  Pax 
vobiscum." 

Cameron  put  the  book  back  with  no  comment, 
but  he  glanced  at  the  tiny  gold  crucifix  on  the  wall 
with  a  puzzled  frown  as  he  passed. 

"  I  must  be  going,  old  man,"  he  said  to  the  doctor. 
"  I've  got  ever  so  many  things  to  do,  papers  to  sign, 
and  the  usual  series  of  explanations,  why  I  leave 
everything  to  the  last.  That,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
things  easily  explained — the  cursed  climate  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"  And  the  whiskey,"  supplemented  the  doctor, 
with  his  rare  smile. 

"  And  the  whiskey,"  agreed  Cameron.  "  That's 
a  devilish  good  pick-me-up  you  ordered  me,  by  the 
way.  Did  you  dig  it  out  of  one  of  these  books  ?  " 
He  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  shelves. 
His  eyes  twinkled. 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

many  a it  was  some  friends  of  mine  who  used  to 

mix  such  a  concoction  when  suffering  from  the 
'  morning  after  '  feeling." 

"  Must  have  known  a  thing  or  two,"  said  Cameron, 
at  the  door  now.  "  Like  that  advertisement  of 
something  or  other,  it  touches  the  spot.  Well, 
I'm  off .  Feel  like  a  walk  ?  " 

"  I  think  I'll  come  part  of  the  way." 

The  two  men  went  down  the  stairs  together. 
At  the  open  doorway  Cameron,  who  was  first,  stum- 
bled over  something  with  a  muttered  curse.  A 
native  rose  out  of  the  darkness  where  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  mumbling  something. 

"  It's  old  Kama,  the  water-carrier,"  said  Cameron. 
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"  What  the  deuce  is  he  doing  here  at  this  hour 
of  night  ?  " 

In  a  mixture  of  broken  English  and  native  patois 
Kama  explained.  He  did  not  want  to  trouble  the 
Excellency-Doctor,  but  he  had  hurt  his  leg  badly. 
He  had  fallen  asleep  waiting  for  the  Excellency- 
Doctor  to  come  down  the  stairs. 

"  Why  didn't  you  knock  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  who 
had  set  down  the  lamp  on  the  table.  "  Let's  have 
a  look  at  you." 

The  native  stumbled  across  the  threshold,  dragging 
his  left  leg  horribly.  He  muttered  something  about 
the  other  Excellency-Doctors'  threats  of  murder  if 
any  one  knocked  while  they  were  engaged. 

"  Heavens  !  "  said  the  doctor.  He  put  out  a  hand 
to  the  native,  then  pushed  forward  the  chair  quickly. 
The  native's  face  showed  sickly  yellow  in  the  light, 
his  lips  purple,  twisted  with  pain. 

The  doctor  pressed  a  button  and  the  chair  swung 
back.  The  native  lay  on  it  stolid,  uncomplainingly, 
but  his  eyes  went  piteously  from  one  to  another. 
The  doctor  bent  over  the  injured  leg. 

"  A  nasty  break,"  he  said  to  Cameron.  "  Look. 
In  two  places.  I  shall  have  to  postpone  my  walk 
with  you,  Cameron.  I'm  afraid  the  beggar  has  left 
it  a  bit  late  as  it  is." 

"  All  right,  old  man  !  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 
Cameron's  own  face  looked  sickly  for  the  moment  in 
the  pallid  light  of  the  oil-lamp. 

"  No.  I'll  manage  all  right,"  said  the  doctor 
cheerfully. 

As  the  Commissioner  swung  along  the  narrow 
path,  he  looked  back  more  than  once  at  the  light 
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shining  out  from  the  open  doorway  of  the  House  of 
the  Medicine-man. 

"  He's  a  jolly  decent  sort  for  a  quack,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  looks  after  those  darned  natives  as  if 
he  loved  the  work.  And  his  name's  Maffield, 
evidently.  Wonder  what  he  was.  Well,  anyhow," 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  it's  none  of  my 
business." 

It  was  an  hour  later  before  the  doctor  came  out  of 
the  house  and  went  for  his  solitary  walk.  In  the 
room  behind  the  house  the  old  native,  Kama, 
slept  contentedly,  his  leg  bandaged  stiffly.  He  had 
poured  forth  a  flood  of  strange  but  grateful  words 
to  the  white  medicine-man  who  had  done  much  for 
him,  and  his. 

Ushalmi  was  very  quiet,  as  the  doctor  walked 
on.  He  took  a  side-road  that  led  away  from  the 
town  itself  towards  the  clustering  native  village  that 
formed  part  of  Ushalmi.  There  on  the  swampy 
ground  most  of  the  huts  were  built  on  long  props  ; 
with  a  ladder-like  structure  up  which  to  clamber 
to  gain  entrance.  The  roofs  were  thatched  with 
brushwood,  bamboo,  or  palm-leaves,  and  rustled  in 
the  wind.  Here  and  there  red  embers  from  a  camp- 
fire  still  glowed  redly.  Lean  black  figures  bent  over 
it,  jabbering  incessantly.  The  doctor  walked  to  one 
of  the  native  houses  he  had  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary hospital,  listened  intently  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  in. 

A  native,  acting  as  nurse,  squatted  on  guard, 
nodding  sleepily,  but  he  scrambled  soundlessly  to 
his  feet  when  he  saw  the  Excellency-Doctor.  Many 
a  night  had  the  Excellency-Doctor  himself  spent  in 
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this  native  quarter,  in  this  house,  when  fever  raged  in 
the  village.  Many  anhourinthe  curious  rakish-looking 
huts,  perched  on  their  high  stilts,  had  he  bent  over  a 
suffering  native,  and  fought  a  grim  battle  against  death. 

A  moment  or  two  and  he  was  out  in  the  open  again, 
the  cool  night  wind  blowing  softly  on.  his  face,  the 
scent  of  the  rubber-trees  and  the  wild  red  hibiscus 
flower  drifting  past  him,  subtly  enveloping  him  with 
faint,  fragrant  perfume. 

He  chose  a  road  that  he  seldom  took — that  which 
led  by  the  barrack-like  house  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  facing  the  four  roads  that  ran  north 
and  south,  east  and  west  :  south  to  Port  Moresby, 
hundreds  of  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  west  to  far 
Samarai,  and  north  to  the  great  unknown. 

He  paused,  leaning  against  the  broken  paling  fence 
that  had  once  been  white  and  smart,  and  that  now, 
like  the  house  itself,  facing  many  weathers,  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  dirty  grey.  The  house  was 
shuttered  and  desolate.  It  seemed  strange  to  think 
that  what  now  was  darkness  and  neglect,  would  in 
a  few  nights  be  blazing  with  lights,  and  as  spick  and 
span  as  ever  this  old  place  could  possibly  be.  Once 
there  had  been  a  garden  in  the  compound.  A  few 
forlorn  and  attenuated  shrubs  were  all  that  remained, 
struggling  precariously  for  existence. 

The  manager  of  the  London  Rubber  Company  had 
evidently  had  pretentious  ideas  where  house  building 
was  concerned.  A  square  tower  of  wood  rose  at  one 
end  of  the  building.  Its  flagstaff,  with  a  strip  of  rag 
that  had  once  been  a  flag  wrapped  about  it,  was  still 
there.  One  long  room  on  the  ground  floor  had  a 
quaint  oriel  window. 
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"  They  will  make  that  into  the  chapel,"  said  the 
doctor  to  himself.  "  They  will  put  in  coloured 
windows  perhaps,  and  of  course  they  will  bring 
statues  with  them."  He  sighed  as  he  stood  there. 
For  a  long  silent  moment  he  looked  at  the  deserted 
barrack-like  house.  "  I  shall  go  further  north  for 
my  work.  There  is  always  work  of  my  kind  to  be 
done.  The  nuns  will  have  one  trained  as  a  doctor, 
as  there  is  no  monastery  within  three  days'  journey 
at  least,  and  perhaps  bring  a  youthful  student  with 
them  .  .  .  And  when  the  natives  see  the  altar,  and 
the  lights,  and  the  statues  they  will  flock  here  for 
their  healing."  He  smiled  rather  bitterly.  "  Ah, 
well !  they  will  have  idols  of  stone  or  clay  instead 
of  dried  mud  and  feathers." 

He  moved  on  into  the  darkness,  walking  very 
slowly.  Around  him  the  forest  rustled  softly, 
soothingly.  The  palm-trees,  so  tall  and  finely 
etched  against  the  sky,  had  a  friendly  look. 

Men  in  Ushalmi  and  the  districts  around,  had 
called  the  new  doctor  a  fool  when  he  had  spoken  of 
his  work  among  the  natives  as  his  life-work.  That 
had  been  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  the  beri-beri  fever 
had  swung  in  from  the  north  on  the  heels  of  a  water- 
carrier,  stricken  with  plague  and  terror,  and  had 
ploughed  its  way  through  the  native  quarter, 
and  natives  had  dropped  like  dead  flies  every- 
where, as  Cameron  reported  more  forcibly  than 
formally. 

All  the  whites  had  withdrawn  into  a  circle  where 
no  native  was  allowed  to  enter,  lest  he  should  bring 
infection  ;  all  but  the  doctor  who  had  shut  up  his 
house,  and  taking  a  case  or  two  of  medicine  with  him, 
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had  gone  into  the  fields  where  death  was  gathering 
in  such  a  grim  and  heavy  harvest. 

Cameron  cursed  when  he  found  the  closed  door  of 
that  lonely  half -house  half -hut,  and  the  note  on  it. 

" The  fool !  "  he  said  angrily.  "He  is  risking 
his  life  for  a  crowd  that  don't  care  a  snap  of  the 
fingers.  What  is  he  going  to  gain  by  it  ?  It's  the 
end  of  him  anyhow,  and  in  a  day  or  two  another  grave 
to  dig  in  the  quacks'  cemetery." 

Over  Paddy  Murphy's  counter  he  repeated  his 
views  many  times  in  the  weeks  following. 

The  doctor  came  back,  a  little  worn,  and  noticeably 
tired-looking  about  the  eyes  ;  his  hair  was  greyer  in 
that  heavy  patch  that  drooped  over  his  forehead  at 
one  side.  He  was  a  little  more  bent  at  the  shoulders. 

He  went  on  his  way  quietly  as  before  ;  and  at  night 
sat  in  the  almost  bare  room  as  usual,  and  looked 
out  at  the  stars  and  the  trees,  or  bent  over  his  beloved 
books  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  So  the  days 
went  by ;  and  days  in  Ushalmi  had  a  habit  of 
drifting  into  years  before  one  noticed  them. 

He  began  imperceptibly  to  fit  into  Ushalmi,  and  the 
ways  of  Ushalmi,  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  ages. 
His  figure,  a  little  stooped,  in  its  worn,  ill-fitting  grey 
suit,  passed  down  the  one  street  to  the  native  quarters 
in  all  weathers,  rain  or  fine  ;  the  little  brown  babies, 
sprawling  in  the  dust  and  sunshine,  or  peeping  shyly 
out  at  him  from  the  native  huts,  smiled  at  him 
as  he  passed.  He  patted  their  heads  and  spoke 
softly  to  them  in  their  own  language  now. 

He  never  quite  became  one  of  the  group  that 
gathered  on  the  hotel  verandah,  and  yet  he  was 
part  of  them.  They  nodded  and  spoke  to  him 
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when  he  passed,  as  to  one  who  was  in  the  sacred 
circle  of  their  friendship.  Murphy,  who  was  never 
known  to  speak  very  well  of  any  one  when  he  spoke 
at  all,  managed  to  speak  well  of  the  doctor,  although 
he  sneered  a  little  as  he  averred  that  the  biggest 
item  on  the  doctor's  bill  was  yellow  soap.  The  trail 
of  that  yellow  soap  was  eventually  to  be  found  all 
over  the  native  quarter. 

The  doctor  turning  homewards  on  this  night,  saw 
that  the  hotel  lights  were  out,  and  knew  then  that  it 
must  be  very  late. 

He  went  very  quietly  into  his  house.  The  lamp 
was  burning  low  just  as  he  had  left  it.  Kama,  the 
native,  slept  on,  from  the  mingled  effects  of  release 
from  pain,  and  the  after  effects  of  the  chloroform. 
His  dark  face  in  repose,  old  and  wrinkled,  looked 
strange  in  the  dim  light. 

The  doctor  went  quietly  upstairs,  and  before 
entering  his  bedroom,  stood  for  a  long  moment  by 
the  window. 

He  had  taken  the  little  golden  crucifix  from  the 
wall,  and  now  he  held  it  in  his  hands.  He  was 
looking  over  that  blurred  world  of  waving  palm-trees, 
and  seeing  it  not. 

His  thoughts  went  for  one  moment  to  the  lonely 
house  with  its  oriel  room,  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
lingered  there  for  a  moment,  then  swept  far  over  the 
seas,  a  world  away,  to  Donegal. 

There  was  the  sound  of  music,  of  dancing  feet, 
of  laughter.  Lights  swung  in  a  shadowed  strip  of 
garden. 

He  held  the  little  golden  crucifix  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth  .  .  .  Elizabeth  !  "  he  said. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A   CALL  FROM  THE   PAST. 

ON  a  day  in  the  end  of  June,  a  man  slowly  walked 
up  the  pathway  to  Crorey  House. 

The  front  door  stood  open  to  the  cool 
breeze,  just  as  he  had  pictured  it.  A  sedate  cat 
uncurled  itself  from  a  scarlet  cushion  on  the  verandah, 
yawned,  and  looked  at  the  intruder  enquiringly. 
He  told  himself,  with  a  tender  smile,  that  this  would 
be  the  little  kitchen  which  he  had  always  remem- 
bered when  he  pictured  Mary-Gabrielle. 

As  he  came  to  the  door,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
violin,  and  his  heart  leaped  as  he  listened. 

For  Mary-Gabrielle  was  playing  as  of  old.  She 
played  on  in  the  room  that  had  been  her  mother's ; 
and  she  was  trying  over  the  haunting  "  Moon-moth  " 
melody.  Out  on  the  sunlit  verandah  John  Grosvenor 
waited  until  the  melody  came  to  its  lilting  end.  He 
lifted  the  knocker,  then  stood  back,  out  of  the 
doorway. 

Steps  came  quickly  and  lightly  down  the  old  hall, 
and  a  second  later  Mary-Gabrielle,  her  violin  still  in 
her  hand,  came  and  stood  before  him.  For  a 
moment  she  looked  at  him  as  if  unrecognisingly, 
at  his  tanned  face,  and  tall,  well-built  figure. 
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"  Mary-Gabrielle,"  he  said ;  and  then  light 
flashed  into  her  face.  She  put  down  the  violin  and 
gave  him  her  hands  in  welcome. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  This  is  a 
surprise  visit,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  smiled  at  him  frankly. 

He  followed  her  into  that  room  which  in  far  away 
Ushalmi  he  had  so  often  pictured.  It  seemed  even 
now  but  a  dream  from  which  he  must  wake,  as  he 
looked  at  Mary-Gabrielle,  sitting  opposite  him, 
with  the  same  pale  curtains  as  a  background  for 
her  fair  head.  Only  now  her  hair  lay  no  longer  in 
curly  tangle  about  her  shoulders.  It  was  plaited 
simply,  on  her  small  head,  coronal-wise,  and  under 
it  her  face  was  no  longer  that  of  the  girl.  It  was 
a  very  sweet  face,  but  older,  the  mouth  firm  but 
very  sweet,  the  eyes  frank,  with  faint  purple  shadows 
beneath  them. 

Sunlight  slanted  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
room  and  danced  on  the  faded  carpet  between  them, 
and  on  the  tea-tray  with  its  delicate  rose-patterned 
cups. 

"  You  kept  your  promise,"  she  said,  and  a  smile 
shone  in  her  eyes,  lifting  for  a  moment  the  wistful 
shadow  in  them.  "  Do  you  remember  that  you 
said  you  would  be  back  in  five  years  ?  " 

"  I  well  remember  !  "  His  smile  was  grave,  tender, 
all-enveloping.  She  flushed,  and  stirred  restlessly. 
"  My  sister  told  me  that  you  had  lost  your  father. 
I  am  sorry." 

"  Yes,  he  died  three  years  ago."  She  looked  down 
on  the  floor,  and  then  again  at  him.  "  He  had  not 
been  well  since — for  some  time.  Elizabeth,  you  no 
doubt  know,  has  gone  into  the  convent.  She 
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entered  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites  three  years  ago, 
just  before  my  father  died." 

''And  you "  He  was  thinking  of  what  his 

sister  had  told  him  of  Denis  Crorey's  will.  - 

"  It  was  my  father's  wish  that  I  should  enter  the 
convent,"  she  added  quickly,  looking  away,  but 
there  was  a  note  of  pain  in  her  quiet  voice.  "  By 
his  will,  Crorey  House  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Church,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years." 

"  And  you  become  homeless  ?  "  he  said  indig- 
nantly. 

She  smiled  and  rose.  "  It  is  expected  that  I  shall 
enter  the  convent.  Would  you  care  to  come  into  the 
garden  ?  It  is  such  a  glorious  day." 

As  they  walked  side  by  side  along  the  garden 
path,  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  will,  but  she 
checked  him. 

"  I  have  a  whole  year,"  she  said  lightly.  "  A  year 
is  a  long  time — • — " 

"  But — at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  " 

"  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  it  comes." 

They  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  looking 
over  the  green  trees  that  enfolded  the  village  of 
Craithmary.  She  leaned  against  the  low,  white 
railing. 

"  How  peaceful  it  all  is  !  "  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  how  often  in  far-away  Ushalmi  have  I  thought 
of  this  garden  and  you." 

She  led  him  on  rather  quickly  to  talk  about 
Ushalmi.  Once  an  old  woman  bent  with  age  and 
rheumatism  hobbled  stiffly  on  to  the  verandah,  looked 
at  them  curiously,  then  went  back  again. 

The    flowers  in    the    garden    stirred    drowsily, 
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exhaling  fragrance.  The  sunlight  lay  level  and  yellow 
over  everything.  Behind  them  the  old  grey  house 
towered  bulkily,  and  far  away  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  of  Donegal  flung  a  mighty  arm  against 
the  exquisitely  blue  sky.  A  silver  shininess  amongst 
the  trees  showed  the  little  brook  that  wandered 
lazily  through  Craithmary,  and  around  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

On  the  pathway  far  beneath  they  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  clerical  garb  turning  his  face  towards 
Crorey  House,  and  beginning  to  climb  the  path 
slowly.  Now  and  again  he  stopped  for  breath, 
and  leaned  heavily  on  the  stick  he  carried. 

"That  is  Father  Broley,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle- 
Some  of  the  gladness  went  out  of  her  voice.  She 
leaned  over,  watching  his  slow  ascent,  then  she  said  : 
"  I  think  we  will  go  for  a  walk  by  the  river.  Would 
you  like  that  ?  I  don't  feel  in  the  mood  to  talk 
to  Father  Broley  to-day,  somehow." 

He  was  fiercely  glad,  as  she  went  on  carelessly. 
"  I  have  an  old  lady  who  lives  with  me  for  company. 
She  will  entertain  him  for  me,  and  he  will  wait 
until  I  come  back,  just  to  find  out  the  identity  of 
my  visitor,  anyhow." 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  donned  a  shabby  hat. 
Unchaining  the  old  dog  that  lay  sleeping  in 
the  shadow  of  his  kennel,  they  set  forth,  passing 
around  the  side  of  the  house,  out  of  sight  of  the 
pathway,  and  clambered  down  the  circuitous  path 
towards  the  river. 

Here  on  this  side,  the  fields  stretched  green  before 
them,  and  where  the  road  curved  abruptly  to  the 
west  road,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  clustering  trees 
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and  black  water ;  but  for  the  moment  the  latter 
brought  no  memory  to  him. 

They  seated  themselves  on  a  rocky  slope..  Below 
them  the  narrow  river  gurgled  among  the  stones 
in  its  shallow  bed.  The  yellow  dog,  with  many 
barks,  was  investigating  a  deserted  rabbit-burrow. 
The  girl  was  listening  to  the  story  of  his  wanderings. 

"  And  so  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  more,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  came  to  a  place  called  Ushalmi.  Ushalmi  is 
wild  and  weird,  but  fascinating.  The  tall  palms, 
slender  and  stirless,  are  everywhere.  So  are  the 
vividly  green  rubber-trees  and  scarlet  and  yellow 
croton  flowers.  There  are  blue  lagoons  shimmering 
under  the  glare  of  a  sun  that  beats  down  ever  so 
fiercely  on  the  yellow  sand.  Strange  flowers  of 
gorgeous  colours — and  stranger  and  more  gorgeously 
coloured  birds  !  On  hot  days  you  can  see  the  heat 
quivering  spirally  upwards,  and  the  sun  blazing 
down,  and  apparently  as  motionless  as  if  it  were 
hung  up  on  a  nail.  But  the  nights  that  follow  are 
cool,  with  a  wind  blowing  from  the  sea.  Oh,  but 
the  nights  are  wonderful,  Mary-Gabrielle."  He 
turned  to  her  impulsively.  "  It  is  a  country  that 
grows  on  one,  fascinates  one.  It  calls  me,  even 
here.  I  can  see  those  islands,  Ushalmi  above  them 
all,  lying  out  in  the  sea  to  the  north-east  of 
Australia."  His  lifted  face  seemed  to  visualise  them. 
"  At  night,  out  there  in  the  silence,  with  the  great, 
lonely  spaces  stretching  out  before  me,  I  used  to 
think  of  Craithmary.  I  used  to  think  of  you." 
His  voice  dropped.  "  I  used  to  imagine  you  out 
there,  Mary-Gabrielle.  So  New  Guinea  to  me  became 
no  longer  lonely." 
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She  looked  at  him  a  little  wistfully,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"  You  would  love  that  country,  I  think,"  he  went 
on.  "  There  is  something  in  you  that  is  alien  to  this 
life  in  Ireland,  something  that  is  of  wider  spaces — 
and  wider  thought." 

Her  eyes  were  thoughtful,  a  little  startled.  "  Per- 
haps I  am  fated  to  go  some  day  to  such  places,"  she 
said  at  last ;  and  then,  as  if  against  her  will,  her 
eyes  wandered  to  the  dark  line  of  shadowy  trees  to 
the  westward,  to  the  stirless  trees  by  the  Black 
Lough.  "  And  yet  I  don't  think  I  could  leave 
Craithmary." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  some- 
thing that  I  said  to  you  ?  It  is  nearly  five  years 
ago,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  she  returned  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  have  often  thought  of  it  in  the  last  few  years, 
since  Elizabeth  went,  and  again  since  my  father  died. 
I  don't  think  I  quite  understood,  the  day  that 
you  went,"  she  sighed.  "  I  was  very  young  four 
years  ago." 

He  smiled.  "  You  are  not  very  aged  now,  Mary- 
Gabrielle." 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  very  old — and  sad.  I  am  very 
lonely  at  times,"  she  added  simply. 

"  Then  come  back  with  me,  dear,"  he  began 
passionately,  but  she  shook  her  little  gold-brown 
head. 

"  Let  me  have  my  year  out,"  she  said,  and  though 
she  smiled,  he  was  sure  that  her  eyes  were  dim. 
She  turned  to  him.  "  Do  you  want  me  so  very 
much  ?  " 
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"  More  than  anything  in  the  world,"  he  said 
fervently.  "  More  than  ever.  Dear,  you  mean 
everything  to  me." 

She  looked  across  the  river,  at  the  barren  slope 
beyond  the  dark  line  belt  of  trees. 

His  eyes  followed  hers,  half-unconsciously.  Some 
memory  tugged  in  his  brain.  Something  also  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  came  back  to  him. 

"  That  is — the  Black  Lough,"  she  said,  a  little 
uncertainly.  She  leaned  forward,  and  he  could 
see  nothing  of  her  face.  For  a  little  while  she  was 
silent.  "  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  dropped,  "  that  was  where  poor  Father  Maffield 
was  drowned  ?  They — never  found  his  body.  My 
father  used,  in  his  delirium,  to  rave  about  it.  He 
used  to  believe  that  Father  Maffield  was  living — 
that  he " 

"  Why,"  said  John  Grosvenor  in  a  strange  voice. 
He  raised  himself  suddenly  on  his  elbow,  staring  at 
her,  seeing  only  the  soft,  still  curving  of  her  averted 
face.  "  Why,  Maffield  isn't  dead.  I  saw  him  in 
New  Guinea  a  year  ago,  in  a  native  village  near  the 
place,  Ushalmi,  that  I  have  just  told  you  about." 

She  gave  a  sudden,  startled  cry. 

"  You — saw — him — in — Ushalmi  ?  "  The  words 
came  one  by  one,  forced  from  her  lips.  He  saw 
that  her  face  was  very  white.  She  shrank  back 
against  the  rocks,  leaning  against  them  heavily. 

"  Are — you  sure  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  he  said.  "  I  was  sure  he 
would  have  written.  He  was  so  often  at  your 
house." 

"  You — saw  him — in  Ushalmi,"  she  said  again. 
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"  I  saw  him  in  Ushalmi,"  he  repeated.  "  I,  too, 
thought  he  was  dead,  of  course,  but  I  knew  him. 
He  has  altered,  but  not  so  much  when  you  allow 
for  the  climate.  He  is  doing  some  sort  of  mission 
work,  apparently,  among  the  natives,  I  expect. 
I  hadn't  time  to  ask  him,  as  I  was  making  for  the 
coast.  They  seemed  to  know  him,  those  natives.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  through  the  dangerous  zones 
with  absolutely  no  fear."  He  paused.  "  Do^  you 
know  I  started  out  to  tell  you  about  him,  when  I 
was  speaking  of  Ushalmi.  He  laughed  when  I 
told  him  that  the  last  I  had  heard  of  him  was  that 
they  were  holding  a  Requiem  Mass  over  him  in  his 
old  chapel.  He  said  it  was  what  he  expected  they 
would  do.  When  I  told  him  about  the  coat  and  hat 
Father  Broley  found  in  the  boat,  he  said  he  wondered 
at  the  sudden  display  of  ingenuity  of  Father  Broley. 
Queer  thing,  wasn't  it  ?  Couldn't  quite  understand 
what  he  meant,  myself.  I  saw  him  just  a  year  ago." 

"  A  year  ago — at  Ushalmi,"  she  said  unsteadily. 
"  But  I — how  strange  it  seems  !  "  She  shivered  in 
the  sunlight,  as  if  she  were  cold.  She  remained 
for  a  long  while  quite  silent,  then  she  asked  a  question 
in  a  low  voice.  "Your  sister — she  never  spoke  of  it. 
Did  you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  forgot,"  he  said  remorsefully. 
"  You  see  it  was  often  months  before  I  wrote.  I 
haven't  written  to  Julie  for  some  time.  Sometimes 
we  would  be  many  months  from  a  postal-town,  and 
we  got  in  the  habit  of  waiting  until  we  returned 
to  the  towns.  My  letters  at  best  are  scrappy.  I 
think  " — with  a  wry  smile — "  they  were  mostly 
full  of  enquiries  about  you." 
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"I  see."  She  sat  quite  silent  and  very  still. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  I — we  were  all — very 
fond  of  Father  Maffield.  He  was  often  in  Crorey 
House,  if  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  He  asked  me  about  your 
sister  and  you.  I  had  just  had  a  letter  from  Julie 
saying  that  your  sister  Elizabeth  had  entered  the 
Carmelite  Order.  I  told  him  about  it.  He  seems  to 
have  grown  very  silent." 

"  Did  you  see  him  often  ?  "  she  said.  In  spite  of 
herself  her  voice  trembled. 

"  No.  You  see,  I  was  making  for  the  coast.  He 
was  going  further  north,  I  think  he  said,  pushing 
right  on  into  the  unexplored  interior.  I  think  he 
must  still  be  doing  mission  work,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
natives  up  there  needing  him." 

He  began  to  speak  of  New  Guinea,  of  the  savage 
tribes  in  the  far  north-country  into  which  Maffield 
and  his  two  native  boys  were  penetrating  ;  and  as  she 
listened,  memories  for  long  years  repressed,  laid 
away  in  the  lavender-leaves  of  youth,  regrets  which 
she  had  thought  had  long  passed,  childish  longings, 
all  came  back,  stirring  her  heart  with  that  old, 
familiar  sense  of  aching,  filling  all  her  thoughts. 

At  her  feet  the  river  rippled  on  its  way,  the  quiet 
meadows  stretched  before  her,  and  the  sombre 
Lough  lay  in  the  distance,  but  her  eyes  saw  none 
of  these  things. 

She  was  thinking  of  a  night  back  in  the  years — a 
night  when  the  wind-stirred  lanterns  swayed  in  the 
shadows  of  the  old  church  garden,  when  from  the 
wide  hall  door  behind  a  stream  of  light  had  floated 
forth,  with  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  feet.  She 
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saw  again  Paul  Maffield's  face,  white  and  weary  ;  saw 
herself  kneeling  on  the  damp  grass  in  her  ball-gown, 
the  silver-beaded  scarf  sparkling  in  the  light  ; 
heard  her  father's  stern  voice ;  saw  Elizabeth 
standing  aloof. 

John,  at  her  request,  was  telling  the  story  more 
painstakingly,  word  for  word ;  she  heard  it  only 
vaguely,  until  one  sentence  stood  out  from  the 
others. 

"  '  Some  day/  Maffield  said  to  me,  '  I  shall  go 
back.  I  think  sometimes  even  now  of  Crorey  House, 
and  how  I  shall  climb  that  steep  path  upwards,  and 
go  in  at  the  little  gate/  ' 

She  hardly  breathed.  Her  little  hands  clenched 
and  unclenched  in  her  lap.  The  soft  rustling  of  the 
trees,  the  call  of  a  distant  bird,  and  John  Grosvenor's 
voice  were  the  only  sounds. 

"  And  so,"  said  John  again,  "  I  told  him  that 
Elizabeth  had  entered  the  convent." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  He  said,  '  But  I  shall  go  back  all  the  same.' 
Perhaps  he  hoped  to  find  your  father  alive.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  your  father  was  dead,  Mary- 
Gabrielle." 

She  said  nothing.  Was  Paul  Maffield,  as  he  spoke 
those  words  in  far  Ushalmi,  thinking  only  of  seeing 
the  old  home  where  Elizabeth  once  had  lived  ?  Or 
was  he  thinking  of  that  scene,  when  the  yellow 
lanterns  swayed  in  the  night  wind  ?  Far  off  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  girl  sobbing  in  the  dark,  her  face 
turned  to  the  wall. 

There  came  the  remembrance  of  Elizabeth,  cold 
and  stately — Elizabeth,  who  had  gone  into  the 
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House  of  Silence — into  that  weird  Order  of  the  weird 
Church. 

Why  had  Elizabeth  joined  that  Order  ?  Mary- 
Gabrielle  had  never  known.  Perhaps  she  would 
never  know  why  Elizabeth  had  chosen  to  enter  the 
grim  House  of  Silence,  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites. 

Memory  came  of  her  father,  rough,  good-natured, 
superstitious.  On  the  night  before  his  death  he 
had  spoken  of  Paul  Maffield.  She,  Mary-Gabrielle, 
had  thought  he  raved.  Now  she  realised  that  all  the 
time  Denis  Crorey  must  have  known  the  truth  : 
that  Father  Maffield,  instead  of  taking  the  Craith- 
mary  train,  had  walked  many  miles  farther  south, 
and  that  the  priests  had  seized  on  this  fact  to  hide 
his  secession. 

Why  had  Denis  Crorey  hidden  the  truth  from  his 
daughter  ?  Why  ? 

The  anguish  of  those  days  came  back  for  a  moment, 
the  memory  of  long,  sleepless  nights,  of  dazed, 
troubled  days,  of  Elizabeth's  white,  still  face.  How 
still  and  calm  Elizabeth  had  been  !  Was  it  true, 
after  all,  that  Paul  Maffield  still  lived  ? 

An  old  crone,  gathering  peat  in  the  dusk,  had 
with  her  dim  eyes  seen  a  priest  pass ;  she  had  said 
it  was  Father  Maffield.  That,  after  all,  was  all  the 
evidence  they  had  to  go  upon ;  and  yet,  grimly 
and  quietly,  the  priests,  in  the  effort  to  hide  seces- 
sions from  their  ranks,  especially  of  a  man  so 
brilliant  and  popular  as  Paul  Maffield,  had  made 
it  suffice. 

They  had  known,  even  when  the  Mass  of  the  Dead 
had  been  celebrated.  Old  Denis  Crorey,  sitting  in 
the  church,  had  known.  Suddenly  and  overwhelm- 
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ingly  as  she  sat  there  came  the  truth,  blotting  out 
everything  else.  She  sat,  very  silent,  very  still,  as 
John's  voice  went  on.  The  afternoon  faded  slowly. 

John  was  talking  now  of  Ireland,  of  the  world 
about  them.  She  listened  as  one  in  a  dream.  After- 
wards they  rose  and  went  back  slowly  to  the  house, 
and  she  found  herself  answering  questions,  or  asking 
them,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  the  same  as  usual. 

The  daisies  blossomed  about  her  feet  as  they  went. 
The  trees  clustered  thickly  where  the  House  of 
Crorey  stood  out  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.  At  the 
gate  Father  Broley  waited  questioningly,  and  no 
doubt  a  little  querulously,  to  see  who  was  the  strange 
visitor.  Mary-Gabrielle  saw  none  of  these  things. 
She  saw  only  the  tall  palm-trees  of  a  strange  island 
far  away  ;  a  swaying  illimitable  stretch  of  sea  ; 
brown  natives  crouching  at  work  on  the  copra, 
chanting  unmusically  ;  and,  far  away,  a  man  making 
his  lone  way  through  the  pathless,  dangerous  forests 
beyond  Ushalmi. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   CALL   FROM   THE   EAST. 

THAT  night,  when  Julia  Vickers  and  her  brother 
came  to  Crorey  House,  they  heard  the  sound 
of  a  violin,  floating  out  into  the  night,  and 
at  the  gate  they  stood  awhile  and  listened. 

"  What  weird,  sad  things  Mary-Gabrielle  does 
play,  sometimes,"  said  Julia.  "  How  haunting  and 
unhappy  that  sounds  !  And  yet  Mary-Gabrielle  has 
never  known  any  unhappiness,  apart  from  her 
father's  death,  and  that  was  really  a  blessing  at  the 
last.  Poor  old  Denis  suffered  so  much." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  Elizabeth,"  said  John 
softly. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  so  dense  as  a  man 
in  love. 

Julia  sighed.  "  Poor  Elizabeth  !  I  think  she 
found  her  heart  too  late.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well."  She  sighed  again.  Julia  Vickers  had  loved 
Elizabeth  Crorey. 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  Elizabeth  to  love  any 
one,"  said  John,  thoughtfully.  "  Whoever  could 
have  stirred  her  heart  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  should  be  the  very  one  to  know," 
141 
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said  Julia,  a  little  exasperated,  "  considering  it  was 
you  who  first  put  the  idea  into  my  head." 

"  I !  "  Her  brother  was  frankly  astonished.  "  I, 
Julie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you.  Don't  you  remember  the  night  when 
we  last  went  to  Crorey  House  together,  and  our 
conversation  ?  " 

John  shook  his  head. 

"  Well — he  is  dead,  anyhow "  said  Julia. 

"  Good  God,  Julie,  you  don't  mean  Maffield, 
surely  ?  " 

And  while  Mary-Gabrielle  played  her  haunting 
melody,  out  by  the  garden  gate  John  told  the  story 
he  had  told  that  afternoon. 

Through  the  open  window  floated  the  sound  of 
the  violin,  like  a  voice  rising  out  of  the  night.  Had 
Mary-Gabrielle  the  wish,  as  she  played,  that  it 
might  travel  across  the  world,  leaving  Craithmary 
far  behind,  to  echo  in  the  rustling  wind  over  a  lonely 
forest  ?  If  he  only  might  hear  the  message  in  that 
voice  !  What  was  it  that  John  had  said  to  Maffield  ? 
— that  he  looked  like  a  man  who  believed  there  wasn't 
a  soul  in  the  world  who  cared.  Oh,  if  he  might  but 
know,  far  away,  that  some  one  cared,  some  one  who 
had  never  forgotten  ! 

Through  all  the  evening  afterwards  that  thought 
remained  with  her.  When  at  last  Julia  and  John 
had  taken  their  departure,  Mary-Gabrielle  stood 
by  the  gateway  looking  after  them,  her  thoughts 
far  away. 

Should  she  ever  see  him  again,  she  wondered, 
standing  there  in  the  soft  moonlight,  listening  to 
her  friend's  footsteps  echoing  on  the  pathway 
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below,  and  dying  at  last  to  silence.  Next  year  Crorey 
House  would  pass,  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  she,  unless  she  went 
into  the  convent,  or  married  John  Grosvenor,  would 
be  homeless. 

The  paths  of  the  world  stretched  before  her,  to 
all  corners  of  the  earth — to  all  corners  of  the  earth  ? 
Which  path  would  she  take  ? 

An  answer  came,  but  not  from  across  the  world 
where  her  thoughts  were  wandering.  It  came  in 
the  sound  of  horse-hoofs  on  the  road  that  wound 
around  the  house  at  a  less  precipitous  angle  than 
that  of  the  footpath.  The  sound  ceased  at  the  gate, 
and  a  moment  later  across  the  garden  towards  her 
came  old  Father  Broley. 

"  Dreaming,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  "  His  old  eyes 
looked  at  her  keenly.  "  I  came  to  have  a  serious 
talk  with  you.  It's  rather  late,  but  I've  been  detained 
by  a  sick  call." 

He  followed  her  inside  the  old  house,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  room  where  he  had  often  played  cards 
with  Denis  Crorey,  he  looked  questioningly  and  a 
little  fiercely  at  Denis  Crorey's  daughter. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  you  what  you  intend  to  do, 
Mary-Gabrielle.  Are  ye  giving  up  the  notion  of  the 
convent  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  frankly.  "  I  was  never  very 
keen  on  the  idea,"  she  said.  "  I  have  never  hidden 
that  from  you.  My  father  knew  it." 

"  He  did,"  he  declared  grimly.  "  I  think  it 
helped  to  kill  him,  Mary-Gabrielle." 

She  went  a  little  pale.  "  I  hardly  think  that  is 
true." 
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"  Then  why  did  he  leave  the  money  away  from 
ye  ?  "  Father  Broley  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
temper.  "  I  ask  ye  that." 

She  might  have  answered  with  truth,  "  You  know 
better  than  I."  She  said  nothing,  however,  but  the 
clear  grey  eyes  were  a  little  scornful. 

"  Now  look  ye  here,"  began  Father  Broley  in  a 
waxing  tone  of  voice.  "  Ye  are  a  Crorey,  and  I'm, 
so  to  speak,  your  guardian,  though  little  notice  it  is 
that  ye  take  of  that,  my  child.  Your  father  wished 
you  to  enter  the  convent,  any  order  ye  preferred. 
He  didn't  want  to  think  of  you  being  out  in  the  world, 
and  learning  the  world's  ways  at  all.  'Tis  the 
wicked  place."  She  was  silent.  He  frowned  and 
voiced  his  fear.  '  Ye  surely  are  not  so  foolish 
as  to  be  upsettin'  a  good  man's  will,  Mary- 
Gabrielle  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  The  house  and  the  lands  were 
his  to  give.  What  he  willed  to  you  and  the  Church 
is  yours." 

He  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "  Then  what  is  it  ye 
are  wanting  to  do  ?  Shure,  ye  wouldn't  go  against  a 
dying  man's  wish,  would  ye  now  ?  'Twas  the  very 
last  words  of  him,  Mary-Gabrielle."  To  himself 
he  was  thinking,  "  Now  God  knows  what  that 
fella  may  be  puttin'  into  her  head.  If  he  married 
her,  he  would  be  thinking  about  the  bit  of  property, 
maybe,  and  upsettin'  things.  Shure,  she's  safer 
in  the  convent.  There'll  be  little  put  into  her  head 
there,  save  of  the  Church's  makin'."  Aloud  he  said  : 
"I  see  that  Widow  Vickers'  brother  is  back  here. 
A  Protestant  he  is  too,  they  say.  I  wouldn't  be 
encouraging  him  to  call  while  he  stays  in  Craithmary. 
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Ye    wouldn't    have    the    people    talking,    Mary- 
Gabrielle  ?  " 

"  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,"  she  said 
simply. 

"  Glory  be  !  "  He  raised  his  hands  in  amazement. 
"  An'  him  not  here  a  day.  Listen  to  that,  now  !  " 

"  He  was  here  five  years  ago,"  said  Mary- 
Gabrielle's  steady  voice. 

"  An'  a  heathen  of  a  Protestant !  "  continued 
the  old  priest,  disregarding  interruption.  "  Mary- 
Gabrielle,  how  could  you  be  listening  to  him  at  all, 
and  you  with  the  vocation  an'  all  ?  " 

A  bitter  smile  curled  about  the  girl's  lips.  "  A 
vocation  !  Have  I  one  ?  "  She  rose  and  walked 
to  the  window.  "  Had  even  Elizabeth  a  vocation, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Now,  'tis  the  very  nonsense  ye  are  talking," 
said  the  old  man  testily,  and  on  the  verge  of  an 
explosion.  He  kept  his  temper  wisely,  but  with 
difficulty.  "  Shure,  Elizabeth  was  ordained  for  it 
from  birth.  'Tis  about  herself,  anyhow,  I  want  to 
be  talking.  They  are  starting  a  branch  of  the  Order 
attached  to  a  Carmelite  Hospital,  in  New  Guinea. 
Shure,  I'm  thinkin',  maybe,  that  Elizabeth  will  be 
Mother  Superior." 

"  In  New  Guinea  ?  "  She  made  a  strange,  gasping 
sound.  "  New  Guinea  ?  " 

He  nodded.  "  Yes,  shure  it's  in  a  heathenish 
district  an'  far  from  Ireland,  but  'tis  the  decrees  of  the 
Pope  that  must  be  followed.  'Tis  surely  the  grand 
thing  for  Elizabeth,  considering  the  little  while 
she  has  been  a  nun.  'Tis  very  favoured  she  is." 

"  New    Guinea  !  "     said    the    girl    again.       She 
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began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 
Feverish  colour  burned  in  her  cheeks. 

"  It's  a  long  way  up  the  interior."  Father  Broley 
dragged  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  peered  through 
his  glasses  at  it.  "  Tis  a  place  towards  the  interior, 
the  beginnings  of  a  big  town,  they  say,  an'  never  a 
convent  or  a  convent  hospital  about  it." 

He  looked  over  his  glasses  at  her.  "  Did  ye  say 
anything,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  " 

Mary-Gabrielle  had  sunk  into  a  chair.  She 
shaded  her  face  with  her  hands  as  if  the  light 
of  the  lamp  pained  her  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  in  a  strange,  shaken  voice.  "  No. 
I  said  nothing." 

Father  Broley  folded  up  the  paper,  talking 
waveringly  the  while. 

"  Shure,  when  I  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  ordered 
there  I  said  to  myself,  '  Now,  there's  the  very  chance 
for  little  Mary-Gabrielle  !  If  she  will  not  be  going 
into  the  convent  for  a  while,  she  will  surely  go  as  a 
nurse  novice  in  connection  with  the  hospital.'  Ye 
always  wanted  to  be  a  nurse,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
Mary-Gabrielle. ' ' 

She  answered  like  one  shaken  out  of  a  stupor. 
"  Yes,  I  told  you  so  often.    Father  would  never 
hear  of  it,  however." 

"  Shure,  the  dear  man  would  be  wishing  this,  I 
know,"  he  said  gently.  "  Didn't  I  know  every 
thought  in  his  heart,  and  'twould  be  nice  for  Elizabeth 
to  know  that  you  would  be  there,  under  her  eye, 
so  to  speak.  Tis  a  wild  country,  but  beautiful, 
they  say." 
"  New  Guinea ! "  she  said.  She  passed  one 
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hand  over  her  eyes  in  a  dazed  fashion.    "  How 
strange  !  " 

"  Nothing  strange  about  it  in  these  times," 
returned  Father  Broley.  "  Shure,  the  Church  is 
everywhere  nowadays.  Faith,  ye  have  to  go  farther 
afield,  what  with  heresy  trailing  all  over  the  old 
places,  an'  even  over  Ireland.  If  I  were  ye  now,  I 
would  be  thinking  over  this  the  night." 

His  voice  dropped.  Very  coaxingly  he  said : 
"  An'  I'd  be  thinkin',  too,  Mary-Gabrielle,  of  the 
wishes,  maybe,  of  your  dead  father.  Shure,  he 
said  many  a  thing  to  me  that  wasna  in  his  will,  he 
did  so.  He  told  me  everything." 

"  There  are  some  things,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle 
a  little  drearily  to  herself,  "  that  I  am  sure  he 
did  not." 

Only  this  afternoon  she  had  asked  herself  what 
she  was  going  to  do. 

Had  the  answer  come  ?  She  sat  very  still,  but 
the  hands  in  her  lap  now  were  trembling  a  little. 
Father  Broley  was  still  fumbling  with  his  greasy 
papers.  She  noticed  incongruously  that  his  vest 
was  stained  with  snuff,  that  his  old  hands  were  very 
far  from  clean.  He  was  looking  very  old,  she  told 
herself,  with  a  passing  pang  of  pity. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  ?  "  she  asked  at 
last.  "  The  town  at  New  Guinea  ?  " 

"  Tis  the  queer  name."    He  unfolded  the  letter, 
put  one  fat  forefinger  on  the  paper,  and  bent  over 
it.    "  Ushalmi  is  the  name,  Mary-Gabrielle." 
Mary-Gabrielle' s  voice  rose  unsteadily. 
"  Ushalmi,"  she  faltered,  "  Ushalmi." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  BRIDES     OF     CHRIST." 

I  am  very  weary  of  all  the  Church's  teachings, 

For  they  are  so  unlike  the  Christ — and  all  the  things 

He  said, 
This  only  leaves   me   sorrowful,   filled   with   bitter 

doubting, 
And   offers   to   a  hungry   soul,  a  stone  indeed  for 

bread. 

IN    the   dark,  gloomy  chapel  of  the   Carmelites 
rose  the  chanting   of   the   "  O,  Gloriosa  Vir- 
ginum."      The  nuns  in  a  slow,   rustling   pro- 
cession entered,  and  seated  themselves  behind  the 
iron  screen  with  its  spiked  bars.    Their  faces  were 
covered  by  long  black  veils.    The  unsightly  black 
garb  rustled  stiffly  as  they  moved. 

Facing  the  grille,  in  front  of  the  flower-bedecked 
altar,  and  holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
two  novices  knelt  silently. 

The  white  satin  of  their  bridal-gowns  shimmered 
dully,  and  they  bent  low  as  the  Archbishop  entered, 
followed  by  several  of  the  clergy,  and  preceded  by 
acolytes  bearing  the  incense  brazier  and  lighted 
tapers. 

148 
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The  novices  knelt  very  still  and  silent,  as  the 
service  proceeded.  The  priest,  turning  to  those 
black-garbed,  silent  nuns  behind  the  iron  grille, 
called  on  them  to  affirm  that  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  did  not  with  joy  embrace  the 
holy  life  of  the  convent. 

No  one  answered.  It  was  not  expected  that  they 
should,  for  the  vow  of  silence  sealed  their  lips. 
Silence  must  be  their  affirmation. 

Dressed  in  bridal  white,  symbolic  of  true  spouses 
of  Christ,  the  novices  recited  their  vows.  The 
light  wavered  and  the  tapers  trembled  in  the 
youthful  hands,  so  young  and  soft.  The  down- 
drooped  eyes  were  as  the  eyes  of  children,  a  little 
afraid  in  this  hour,  at  this  last  step  from  which 
there  could  be  now  no  drawing  back. 

Behind  the  Archbishop  the  long  procession  began 
to  form  to  conduct  the  novices  to  the  door  of  the 
enclosure ;  while  the  clergy  and  the  choir  chanted 
the  "  Magnificat." 

With  a  harsh  sound  the  heavy  bars  and  locks 
of  the  iron  grille  were  withdrawn,  and  a  deep  breath 
seemed  to  pass  over  all  the  sombre-robed  sisters 
who  knelt  behind  the  grim  barrier. 

For  a  moment  the  novices  paused  on  the  threshold 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop. 

One  tall  nun,  veiled  like  the  rest,  but  still  slender 
and  graceful  in  spite  of  her  shapeless  dress,  stood 
out  from  the  other  sisters  with  an  air  of  authority, 
and  waited.  She  held  a  crucifix  in  her  hands. 

At  a  sign  from  her  the  nuns,  lighting  their  tapers, 
rose,  and  the  novices,  one  by  one,  passed  through 
the  double  ranks  of  those  veiled  nuns,  and  then 
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knelt,  trembling  a  little,  to  kiss  the  large  crucifix 
held  out  to  them  by  that  tall,  silent  figure. 

Out  on  the  air  stole  very  softly  the  haunting 
strains  of  the  "  Tantum  Ergo  "  as  the  long  procession 
re-entered  the  choir,  following  the  Mother  Prioress 
leading  the  novice,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
the  Bride  of  Christ. 

Silently  each  of  the  novices  knelt  before  the  iron 
grille,  which  was  henceforth  to  separate  her  from 
the  world  outside.  The  music  grew  in  volume  and 
melancholy  sweetness. 

The  Archbishop's  voice  echoed  hollowly  as  it 
enunciated  the  questions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
novice's  voice,  a  little  shaken,  followed,  answering. 
The  silence  deepened  in  the  moment  following. 
With  her  little  childish,  ignorant  hands  this  young 
creature  was  closing  slowly  a  gate,  on  which,  years 
afterwards,  her  hands  would  beat  vainly. 

Here  there  was  wondrous  music,  the  light  of 
many  tapers,  the  subtle  wreathing  incense,  a  glory 
of  flowers  about  her.  In  after  years  there  would  be 
only  the  silence,  the  dust  of  broken  dreams,  and — 
darkness. 

The  Mother  Superior  led  the  first  novice  out  of 
the  choir.  The  organ  pealed  forth,  and  the  voices 
of  the  choir  rose  and  fell,  chanting  a  psalm,  "  In 
exitu  Israel  de  Egypto." 

Silence  fell  for  a  little  space  over  the  chapel  as  the 
psalm  ended.  Suddenly  something  of  the  grey 
spirit  and  depression  of  the  day  without  seemed  to 
steal  into  the  gloomy  chapel  of  the  Carmelites. 

The  tall  nun  who  held  the  crucifix  shivered  once 
or  twice  as  if  its  chill  touched  her  own  heart. 
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She  closed  her  eyes  quickly,  as  if  the  sight  pained 
her,  when  the  little  procession  returned,  the  novices 
clad  no  longer  in  the  dainty  attire  of  silk  and  lace, 
but  wearing  the  sombre  habit  of  the  Carmelites, 
their  bowed  heads  shorn  of  the  long  silken  coils. 
One  girl's  hair  had  been  golden  as  the  sunshine. 

Kneeling  at  the  grille,  the  Mother  Prioress — 
while  the  Archbishop  recited  exhortations  and  gave 
repeated  blessings — endowed  the  novices  with  the 
leathern  girdle,  the  scapular,  and  the  white  mantle, 
which  at  the  end  of  their  novitiate  would  be  ex- 
changed for  the  black,  pall-like  veil  that  draped  the 
faces  and  shoulders  of  the  older  nuns. 

Behind  her  veil,  the  lips  of  the  tall  nun  were 
moving,  soundless.  She,  too,  knelt  with  the 
others,  never  lifting  her  head,  when  finally  a 
large  white  cloth  was  thrown  over  the  head  of 
each  novice. 

One  by  one,  retiring  a  few  steps,  each  novice 
prostrated  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  lying 
on  the  floor,  covered  in  the  white  mantle,  while  the 
hymn  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  "  rose  and  fell  through 
the  chapel.  The  gloom  of  the  day  deepened. 

The  bell  of  the  convent  began  to  ring,  tolling  as 
if  it  were  for  the  dead.  The  essence  of  something 
dank  and  sere  seemed  to  penetrate  into  that  chapel. 
The  lights  of  the  candles  flickered  and  waned 
before  it. 

With  much  muttering  and  lavish  sprinkling  of 
holy  water  the  Archbishop  repeated  his  hurried 
blessing. 

The  novices  began  to  make  the  round  of  the 
choir,  embracing  each  sister  as  they  passed ;  and, 
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over  all,  the  organ,  reedy  and  melancholy,  yet 
sweet,  led  the  chanting  of  the  psalm,  "  Ecce  quam 
bonum." 

At  the  end,  after  the  Benediction,  the  novices 
passed  into  the  seclusion  of  the  convent,  there  to 
live,  to  die,  and  there  to  be  buried.  Lights,  and 
flowers,  and  haunting  music  herald  the  beginning, 
but  silence  and  secrecy  deepen  over  the  ending. 
For  nuns  can  be  buried  in  secret  without  any 
interference  from  the  State.  Not  even  the  census 
gives  any  statistics  showing  the  number  of  religious 
houses,  their  locality,  or  the  number  of  inmates. 
Secrecy  lies  over  them,  blacker  than  the  veil  that 
enshrouds  each  inmate.  The  State  has  made  no 
effort  to  interfere,  even  in  the  matter  of  private 
bury  ing-grounds.  How  the  nuns  die,  of  what  they 
die,  the  State  does  not  know,  nor  apparently  desires 
to  know. 

Was  it  the  grey  misty  world  without  that  made 
the  older  faces  behind  the  black  veils  deepen  in 
pallor  as  they  peered  forth  at  the  novices  ?  Was  it 
the  damp,  penetrating  cold  without  that  made  them 
shiver  ?  For  them  Thought  was  forbidden.  For 
them  there  was  no  past  and  no  future.  Yet  even 
to  hearts  as  hard  as  stone  must  surely  have  come 
some  pity  for  the  two  young  creatures  on  the  borders 
of  something  unknown  and  strange.  What  the 
older  nuns  thought  may  not  be  told.  Their  lips 
were  sealed  with  the  vow  of  Silence. 

Elizabeth  Crorey,  kneeling  in  the  shadows,  watched 
the  priests  in  their  festal  robes  filing  out,  the  Arch- 
bishop, robed  in  gorgeous  cope,  now  preceding. 
The  cross  held  high,  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the 
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torches  and  candles,  the  banners  swayed  in  the 
wind  as  the  acolytes  followed  in  their  red  and 
white  robes. 

Along  that  aisle  the  little  white-shod  feet  of  the 
novices  would  pass  no  more.  Already  they  were 
robed  with  the  heavy  sandals  and  the  sombre 
garb  of  the  Order  of  Carmelites,  their  hair  cut 
off,  to  be  sold  later  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
convent. 

In  the  silence  of  her  cell  that  night,  Sister  Elizabeth 
of  the  Carmelites  gazed  at  the  grey  world  without ; 
the  window  was  narrow  and  high,  and  heavily 
barred  with  iron.  Four  white  walls  encompassed 
her,  bare  save  for  the  black  crucifix  with  its  silver 
Christ  nailed  to  it,  and  the  tiny  bowl  for  holy 
water  beneath.  On  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
was  a  skull. 

In  the  cells  of  the  novices,  Elizabeth  knew  that 
the  bed  would  be  covered  with  flowers,  following 
the  rule  of  that  first  day  and  night.  To-morrow, 
for  the  novice,  would  be  the  bare  couch,  and  in  the 
room  not  even  the  lingering  fragrance  of  a  flower. 
Shuddering,  the  little  novice  would  lie,  with  the 
sightless  sockets  of  the  skull  staring  down  at  her. 
Never  again  into  that  cell  would  flowers  come  as  a 
floral  canopy,  save  on  that  last  day  of  all,  when 
under  it  the  nun,  no  longer  a  novice  of  the  convent 
or  the  ways  of  the  convent,  would  lie  for  ever  still, 
her  hands  crossed  on  a  cold  breast.  It  is  only  at  this 
last  hour  that  the  nun  has  her  veil  lifted,  and  the 
sisters  of  her  order  are  allowed  to  look  upon  the 
dead  face. 

Elizabeth  sat  there  in  silence  by   the  window, 
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and  for  once  her  lips  did  not  recite  the  formulas 
of  the  Church. 

Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  day  when  she,  as  a 
novice,  passed  into  the  shadowy  Order  of  Carmelites. 
Perhaps  she  was  seeing  again  an  old,  well-loved 
house  far  away  in  her  beloved  Ireland,  the  great 
mountains  of  Donegal  towering  in  the  distance, 
and  the  road  of  Craithmary  at  dusk,  with  the  women 
trudging  homewards,  their  shoulders  bent  to  the 
peat-burden,  or  a  man  stooping  in  the  fields  over 
which  the  sun  lay  in  long  level  shafts.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  heard  a  far-away  violin  playing — playing. 
Perhaps  a  message  borne  from  it  across  the  seas 
passed  over  this  silent,  gloomy  convent  and 
lingered  there,  finding  an  echo  in  a  heart  that  had 
awakened  too  late. 

From  the  chapel  there  came  now  the  sound  of  the 
vesper-bell,  calling  the  nuns  to  meditation,  and 
Elizabeth  from  forbidden  retrospection. 

She  fell  for  one  long  moment  on  her  knees  before 
the  crucifix,  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  tears  that 
her  eyes  had  been  unable  to  shed  since  the  night 
of  her  novitiate. 

For  the  first  time  Elizabeth  Crorey  broke  the 
vow  of  silence,  as  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the 
crucifix,  and  thought  of  the  novices,  their  young 
child-faces  under  the  bridal  veils. 

"  Oh,  God  .  .  .  God,"  she  whispered,  then  hid 
her  face  in*  her  hands,  and  sobbed  silently  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  THE   ROAD   OF   CHRIST." 

OVER  the  buri  palms  and  swaying  bamboo  that 
grew  in  a  thick  cluster  in  the  hospital  com- 
pound streamed  a  steady,  unwavering  light. 

Night  lay  very  black  over  Ushalmi.  Winter,  with 
its  strange,  dark,  starless  skies,  was  on  the  land, 
and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  and  low,  sullenly 
presaging  rain. 

A  faint  murmur  ran  through  the  forest,  the 
murmur  of  wind  through  the  stark  buri  palms  and 
rustling  undergrowth.  One  of  the  nursing  nuns, 
leaning  out  of  the  window  and  looking  towards 
Ushalmi,  spoke  of  a  light  twinkling  faintly  on  the 
slope  at  the  end  of  the  village. 

"  That  will  be  in  the  house  of  the  doctor,"  she 
said.  "  Tatalog,  the  water-carrier,  says  he  is  a 
silent  man,  and  there  is  a  report  that  he  has  quelled 
the  different  outbreaks  marvellously." 

One  of  the  nursing  nuns,  on  night  duty,  knit- 
ting a  brown  shawl  by  the  cheerful  fire,  sniffed 
contemptuously. 

"  The  good  Lord  helped  them  to  get  well,  Sister 
155 
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Mary-Gabrielle  "  she  said,  a  trifle  sourly,  and  crossed 
herself  piously.  "  Tis  little  that  he  will  be  finding 
to  do  now  that  the  hospital  is  open,  and  with  Sister 
Mary-Crucis,  a  qualified  doctor,  before  ever  she 
joined  our  Order." 

"  They  say  he  is  going  north,"  and  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  turned  from  the  window,  coming  towards 
the  wide  fireplace,  and  standing  by  it,  looked 
musingly  into  the  fire. 

Even  in  its  black,  unshapely  slipper,  with  the 
square  toe-fronts,  her  little  foot  looked  slim  and 
shapely,  and  the  black  gown  she  wore  swayed  into 
the  lines  of  her  young  figure  as  she  moved. 

"  He  will  go  into  wild  country,  no  doubt,"  she 
went  on  dreamily  ;  "  into  Iligano,  perhaps,  and 
past  the  Sacred  Mountain.  There  is  wild  country 
there,  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Police-Commissioner,  says : 
no  white  people  ;  so " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle,"  and 
Sister  Mary-Crucis  crossed  herself  again,  "  that  for 
a  novice  you  take  a  great  interest  still  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  seemly."  She  compressed  her  thin  lips. 
"  And  it  is  not  wise  to  even  discuss  any  matters  of 
the  world  with  any  person  in  the  world." 

The  novice  flushed,  and  was  silent,  although  her 
upper  lip  curled  scornfully.  Sister  Mary-Crucis 
was  Superior  over  the  group  of  nursing  novices, 
and  her  word  therefore  was  law. 

Little  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  sighed,  however,  as, 
at  the  call  of  a  bell,  she  took  her  way  to  one  of  the 
wards. 

"  She  may  be  a  saint,"  she  said  to  herself,  re- 
belliously,  "  but  she  is  an  old  cat  all  the  same. 
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Why  does  one  who  grows  saintly  and  acquires  a 
high  place  in  the  Church  become  hard  and  bitter 
also,  with  a  desire  to  crush  and  repress  every  feeling 
and  thought  that  is  not  engendered  by  the  Church  ? 
Does  the  road  of  progress  always  have  that  effect  ? 
It  seems  like  it.  Sister  Mary-Crucis  is  hard  and 
bitter,  in  spite  of  her  piety." 

She  sighed  again  as  she  made  her  way  into  the 
dimly-lit  ward,  and  began  her  watch  for  the  night. 
Several  natives  were  lying  there  on  woven  mats, 
restlessly  tossing,  some  of  them  in  the  grip  of  fever, 
calling  deliriously. 

The  dark  eyes  of  those  convalescents  who 
wakened  at  the  slightest  footfall  followed  the  slight 
figure  that  flitted  in  and  out  among  them,  with  a 
native  wardsman  and  interpreter  in  attendance. 

After  a  while,  as  the  night  waned,  the  hospital 
grew  quiet.  Now  and  again  from  another  ward 
came  the  sound  of  a  groan,  piercing  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  sat  in  her  former  attitude 
by  the  window,  looking  out  with  unseeing  eyes  into 
the  night.  The  wind  in  the  buri  and  sago  palms 
rose  and  fell  sighingly,  and  muttered  through  the 
tall,  creaking  bamboos. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  storm,"  said  Mary- 
Gabrielle,  and  she  rose  softly  and  closed  the  lower 
windows  of  her  ward.  She  stood  by  the  last,  and 
looking  out,  saw  that  the  light  on  the  hillside  still 
burned. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  like,  that  man,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "How  late  he  burns  his  light.  Perhaps, 
who  knows,  he  may  have  met  Paul — somewhere. 
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Tatalog  says  the  doctor  came  from  nowhere,  out 
of  the  sky,  when  the  last  doctor  died,  and  Tatalog 
thinks  he  is  a  spirit  from  the  dead,  because  he  has 
done  so  much  for  the  natives."  She  leaned  her 
elbows  on  the  sill.  "  Perhaps  he  has  risen  from  the 
dead,"  she  mused,  "  from  his  dead  self.  At  Moresby 
they  say  no  man  goes  to  Ushalmi  unless  he  is  driven 
by  force  of  circumstances.  So  perhaps  this  man 
has  done  some  wrong."  She  stared  down  for  a  long 
while  at  that  flickering  light.  "  I  wonder  why  I 
think  of  this  man,  this  stranger  whom  I  have  never 
seen.  He  will  be  coarse,  like — like  all  the  white 
men  who  live  long  in  Ushalmi.  And  the  doctor,  too, 
will  sit  on  the  hotel  verandah,  and  drink  and  smoke 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning." 

A  native  sleeper  stirred  uneasily  on  his  mat,  and 
cried  out  hoarsely.  She  hastened  softly  to  him,  held 
the  water-gourd  of  split  cocoa-nut  shell  to  his  parched 
lips,  then  sat  on  the  low  stool  by  him  until  again 
he  slept.  By  the  door  the  native  attendant  in  his 
spotless  white,  that  had  been  miraculously  trans- 
formed by  one  of  the  nuns  from  a  sheet  into  a  half- 
suit,  half-robe,  nodded  drowsily  at  his  post. 

The  lonely  light  on  the  hill-slope  seemed  magnetic- 
ally to  draw  the  night-nurse  to  the  window.  Time 
after  time  as  the  hours  ticked  slowly  away  she  put 
away  her  needlework,  or  the  rolling  of  bandages, 
and  looked  out  over  the  buri  palms  at  the  slope 
beyond. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  whispered  at  last,  "  I  wonder 
if  he  would  know  ?  John  promised  he  would  write 
if  ever  word  came  of  Paul  Mafneld,  but  John  is  near 
Samaria,  and  Paul  may  be  in  some  unknown  village 
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far  to  the  north.  This  '  Medicine-man  '  may  often 
have  met  him.  If  I  might  only  know  !  "  She 
shut  her  eyes  for  a  while,  praying  softly.  When  she 
lifted  her  head  the  light  on  the  hillside  no  longer 
flickered  in  the  darkness. 

Before  morning  the  storm  broke  over  Ushalmi 
in  all  its  fury,  and  the  wind  rose  and  howled  like 
a  thing  possessed  around  the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady, 
Help  of  Christians.  It  rushed  thunderously  through 
the  forest  with  a  fury  of  sound,  with  a  wild  snapping 
of  many  branches  and  slender  stems. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  tall  bamboos  by  the  hospital 
gate  lay  levelled  across  the  path,  and  a  huge  tree 
that  had  towered  at  one  end  of  the  compound,  lay 
broken  on  the  earth,  only  its  jagged  and  shattered 
stump  remaining. 

In  the  native  village  many  a  levelled  hut  bore 
witness  to  the  force  of  the  storm,  although  the  huts 
for  the  most  part  were  built  in  sheltered  places  in  a 
rugged  and  damp  canyon-like  grove  that  lay  between 
two  low  hills.  The  tin  roof  of  a  shed  attached  to  the 
shanty  at  Ushalmi  had  suffered.  Half  of  it  lay 
across  the  compound  where  the  wind  had  lifted  it. 
Murphy,  however,  was  used  to  such  visitations, 
and  philosophically  surveyed  the  scene.  Huge 
iron  chains  were  stretched  across  all  the  houses, 
heavily  weighted,  and  strongly  secured  in  time 
of  storms. 

"  Not  half  bad,"  Murphy  said,  cheerfully  enough. 
"  Shure  I  mind  the  time  when  there  wouldn't  be  a 
post  standing  after  a  storm." 

The  doctor's  house  on  the  hill  had  suffered  also, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  unroofing  of  one  room, 
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and  the  demolition  of  a  chimney.  These  were  small 
things  in  the  storm  season  at  Ushalmi. 

"  You  want  a  new  roof  altogether,"  said  Cameron. 
"  If  it  had  been  right  in  the  passage  of  the  storm  now, 
there  would  not  have  been  left  even  the  very  stone  at 
the  threshold.  You  just  escaped  it.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  slept  through  it  all,  man  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  up  packing  nearly  all  night,"  said  the 
doctor  simply :  "  not  that  I've  much  to  pack  beyond 
the  medicine  stores." 

"  Packing  ?  "  The  Commissioner  swung  round 
quickly.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  leaving 
Ushalmi  without  a  word  to  any  of  us  ?  " 

"  I'm  leaving,"  said  the  doctor.  He  was  bending 
over  one  of  his  medicine-chests,  selecting  something 
or  other.  "  I  can  use  this  for  a  depot  for  any  stuff 
that  may  be  needed — but — I'm  going  up  north. 
I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  it  some  weeks  ago,  if 
you  remember." 

"  But,  why,  man  ?  "  Cameron  growled.  He  strode 
up  and  down  the  room.  "  What's  the  good  of  going 
beyond  Iligani,  or  even  that  far  ?  In  a  few  weeks 
the  natives  up  there  will  be  dying  off  like  flies,  if 
they  get  another  epidemic  of  swamp-fever." 

"That  is  why  I  am  going,"  began  the  doctor, 
quietly  enough.  "  There's  a  suspicious  case  or  two 
there  already " 

Cameron  interrupted  him.  "  Aren't  you  needed 
here  ?  Didn't  you  find  enough  to  do  last  year — 
indeed  for  every  day  since  you  came  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  needed  now,"  the  doctor  said,  and 
now  there  came  a  touch  of  bitterness  into  his  voice. 
"  The  nuns  at  the  Lady,  Help  of  Christians  hospital 
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have  taken  my  practice  over."  He  laughed  as  he 
said  the  word  practice.  "  The  natives  are  losing  all 
belief  in  my  healing  powers." 

"  After  all  you've  done  for  them,"  said 
Cameron  involuntarily. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Natives 
have  short  memories,  all  but  the  old  water-carrier 
whom  I  patched  up.  Probably,  he,  too,  will  be  like 
the  rest."  Bitterness  was  deep  in  his  voice. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure."  Cameron's  heavy  brows 
knit.  Standing  on  the  stone  step  of  the  door,  he 
looked  across  at  the  hospital  with  a  sudden  frown. 
"  D'ye  mean  to  say  that  they  are  preaching  dissension 
among  the  natives  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  telling  them  that  I  have  no  cre- 
dentials !  "  said  the  doctor  bluntly.  He  shut  down 
the  medicine-chest,  strapped  it,  then  straightened 
himself.  "  I  haven't,  but  I'm  striving  to  be  of  help 
somewhere  in  the  world.  I  have  been  of  use  here, 
for  a  time.  I  thought  I  had  found  my  niche,  but 
it  appears  I  was  mistaken.  The  natives  are  attracted 
also  by  the  lights  and  the  statues.  In  some  of  the 
huts  scapulars  are  already  hanging  up  as  charms 
against  evils.  Anyhow,  no  white  women,  and  few 
men,  would  go  beyond  Iligani.  Perhaps  my  niche 
is  there." 

"  Good  God  !  "  said  Cameron,  "  it's  practically 
suicide  to  go  there.  It's  a  cursed  region,  swamps 
and  morasses,  and  only  the  devilish  natives  can 
exist  there.  You  take  your  life  in  your  hands  when 
you  go  there,  doctor." 

"  One  does  that  anywhere,"  returned  the  other 
man  quietly.  "  I  am  not  really  lonely."  He  paused 
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abruptly,  looking  out  over  the  forest  of  palms  at  the 
sky,  now  softly  blue  above  them.  "  Memories  are 
strong  things,"  he  added,  under  his  breath. 

"Hang  the  women!"  said  Cameron.  "What 
did  they  want  to  come  here  for,  anyway  ?  " 

After  a  while  the  doctor  turned  to  him,  speaking 
more  briskly. 

"  Some  men  are  for  crowded  cities,  and  life,  when 
all  is  said,  is  a  feverish,  fretted  thing  for  them. 
Others  are  for  open  spaces  and  unblazed  tracks. 
I  am  of  the  latter.  But  all  the  same,  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  leave  Ushalmi."  His  gaze  moved  affectionately 
around  for  a  long  moment  into  the  room  behind  him, 
and  then  out  at  the  green,  smiling  slope  where  the 
rough  crosses  leaned  rakishly.  "  Ushalmi  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me,  Cameron.  If  I  have  given  it  some- 
thing, it  has  given  me  a  great  deal — peace  and 
understanding,  among  other  things.  One  may  come 
to  the  very  end  of  life,  friend  Cameron,  without 
finding  either  of  those  things." 

There  was  a  sudden  gruff  ness  in  Cameron's  voice. 
"  Then  why  go  ?  " 

"  My  place  is  filled,"  said  the  doctor  simply. 
He  went  to  the  window,  staring  out. 

"  Not  where  we  are  concerned,"  returned  Cameron 
hotly.  "  D'ye  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  turn  us 
down  because  a  parcel  of  sour  old  maids,  who  have 
been  dumped  here,  and  who  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  only  being  used  as  agents  for  the 
exchange  of  copra  and " 

The  doctor  held  up  his  hand.  "  Don't,  Cameron  ! 
It  hurts.  They  are  not  really  aware  of  that.  They 
are  blind  to  many  facts,  be  sure  of  that." 
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"  They  can't  be  blind,  when  they  can  deliberately 
step  in  and  tell  lies  to  the  natives.  Oh,  let  me  have 
my  say  out,  man !  Already  they  are  giving  out  cheap 
crosses,  and  glass  beads  with  crosses  at  the  end, 
and  little  wooden  carvings  of  saints,  and  bits  of 
flannel  squares  or  hearts,  all  gaily  coloured,  getting  a 
great  deal  in  exchange.  Why,  the  second  Superior 
herself,  Mother  Mary-Crucis,  told  me  only  yesterday 
morning  that  there  was  a  great  opening  here  for  the 
work  of  the  Church — the  Church,  mind  you — and 
that  very  probably  the  Jesuit  Fathers  may  build  here 
eventually.  I  saw  a  very  nice  young  nun  there," 
he  added  slowly.  "  What  fools  women  are." 

A  line  of  pain  crossed  the  doctor's  face ;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"What  did  you  ever  take  from  the  natives?  " 
Cameron  went  on,  returning  to  the  charge.  "  I 
happen  to  know  that  every  gift  they  brought  you 
has  been  exchanged  to  Murphy  only  for  medical 
stores  and  the  bare  necessities  to  keep  you  alive." 
He  turned  to  the  man  beside  him,  tall  and  thin,  in  his 
pitifully  shabby  and  threadbare  suit.  Cameron's 

mouth  twisted  curiously.     "  Why,   man " — and 

now  his  voice  shook  for  a  second — "  if  you  died  you 
wouldn't  leave  even  old  Tatalog,  the  carrier,  enough 
to  bury  you  with." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  smiled.  "  I 
know  you  would  come  along  for  that,"  he  said.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  the  crosses  on  the  hillside.  "  You 
never  denied  any  of  them  that  privilege,  Cameron. 
We  have  been  good  friends,  and  I  can  depend  upon 
you  for  that,  if  it  is  to  be."  And  then,  "  But  I  would 
rather  it  happened  in  Ireland  somehow." 
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Cameron  did  not  answer ;  he  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  blew  his  nose  rather  loudly,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  rice-crops  by  Ushalmi,  and  of  the  latest 
news  from  Port  Moresby. 

"  There's  an  exploring  party,  led  by  John 
Grosvenor — you've  met  John  Grosvenor,  I  think 
— going  into  the  interior  some  time  next  month, 
they  say." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  two  men  walked 
down  towards  the  township,  and  at  the  cross-roads 
parted,  the  doctor  betaking  himself  in  the  direction 
of  the  native  village,  as  usual. 

He  passed  a  group  of  native  women  at  the  doors  of 
their  huts ;  some  of  them,  bending  over  the  old 
native  hand-looms,  were  weaving  native  cloth ; 
others  squatted  on  the  ground,  and  hulled  rice  in 
curious  round  stone  dishes.  He  paused  now  and 
again,  his  hand  caressingly  on  a  child's  dark  frizzy 
head,  as  he  made  enquiries.  Here  and  there,  tied  to 
the  looms,  swung  a  tiny  wooden  cross,  or  a  carving  of 
some  saint. 

"  The  good  sisters  at  the  convent,"  one  of  the 
native  women  told  him  in  her  quaint  patois,  "  had 
given  them  these  most  wonderful  gifts.  They  would 
keep  away  all  plagues  and  the  evils  of  fire  or  water," 
she  added  complacently.  "  There  would  be  no  need 
now  for  the  doctor  to  come  into  the  huts  and  say 
many  things  about  cleanliness,  and  compel  the  use  of 
evil-smelling  soaps.  The  little  wooden  Jesus  and 
Marias  would  do  everything  without  the  help  of 
anyone.  The  good  sisters," — they  had  been  told  to 
address  the  nuns  so — "  the  good  sisters  had  assured 
them  of  that." 
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The  doctor  listened  in  silence  to  the  same  story 
everywhere,  then  went  on  his  way  with  a  heavy  heart. 
He  was  no  longer  needed,  he  had  told  Cameron,  and  he 
said  it  now  with  a  sad  bitterness  to  himself.  He  was 
no  longer  needed.  After  years  of  strenuous  work, 
of  fighting  against  dirt  and  disease,  the  village  would 
slip  back  to  its  old  haphazard  ways,  with  only  the 
added  difference  that  crosses,  and  wooden  statues, 
and  coloured  beads  would  hang  in,  or  in  front  of,  the 
thatched  huts  of  Ushalmi.  The  good  sisters  had  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  made  many  conversions 
evidently.  The  beads  and  statuettes  were  in  nearly 
every  hut. 

He  sighed  as  he  went  on,  following  a  path  into  the 
forest.  The  tall  stemmed  palms  leaned  together, 
their  feathered  tops  swaying,  and  they  whispered 
together  as  the  man  walked  beneath  them .  On  either 
side  of  him  the  wild  red  crotons  were  a  flowering  mass 
of  flame,  in  patches  amid  the  damp  green  grass. 

It  was  late  when  the  doctor  came  back  to  Ushalmi, 
passing  Murphy's  shanty  with  his  head  bent  down, 
his  shoulders  stooped  as  one  thinking  deeply ;  and 
he  started  when  Cameron  came  across  the  broken 
road,  and  hailed  him. 

"  Dutchy  has  just  been  repeating  what  he  thinks 
is  a  clever  epigram,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  He 
says  that  up  at  the  hospital  they  teach  that  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness  ;  and  that  you  teach  that 
cleanliness  is  godliness." 

The  men  on  the  verandah  saw  the  two  go  slowly 
up  the  road  together.  With  chairs  tilted  against 
the  wooden  wall  of  the  verandah,  the  rest  of  the 
white  men  of  Ushalmi  smoked  and  drank  lazily, 
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and  punctuated  their  idle  conversation  with  many 
oaths,  as  was  their  wont. 

Murphy,  who  had  gone  inside  at  the  imperious 
demand  of  the  one  telephone  bell  Ushalmi  possessed, 
came  out  again  with  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand,  on 
which  he  had  laboriously  scribbled  a  message, 
with  complete  disregard  of  ordinary  ways  of  spelling. 

"  Word  for  the  Commissioner,"  he  announced 
laconically,  then  added  with  a  curse.  "  It's  to  say 
there's  an  outbreak  of  virulent  cholera  or  fever 
at  Tsantau,  forty  miles  ahead." 

"You  won't  catch  Cameron  going  there,"  said  one 
of  the  group.  "  Cameron  wouldn't  have  lived  this 
long  in  Ushalmi,  if  he  had  gone  investigating  every 
time  the  Department  wanted  him  to  do  so.  It's 
all  very  well  for  the  languid  noodles  with  fat  billets, 
who  are  more  interested  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
ties  than  the  administration  of  Ushalmi,  to  give 
orders.  Cameron's  not  going  to  risk  his  life  for  a 
crowd  of  natives.  Would  any  white  man,  I  ask  you, 
go  to  Iligani  or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  while  beri-beri 
was  raging  there  ?  Why,  I'll  wager  that  even  the 
doctor  wouldn't  tackle  it." 

But  the  doctor  did.  When  he  and  Cameron 
walked  an  hour  later  into  the  swaying  circle  of 
lamplight  in  the  verandah,  both  men  listened  gravely 
to  the  news. 

Cameron  said  nothing.  Beyond  taking  out  his  pipe 
and  refilling  it,  and  beginning  to  smoke  in  rather  a 
perturbed  way,  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  heard. 
That  any  one,  except  a  man  stark,  staring  mad,  as 
Murphy,  with  many  picturesque  adjectives  put  it, 
would  go  to  Tsantau,  a  wretched  native  village  with 
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never  a  white  man  in  forty  miles'  radius,  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head,  half  smiling  at 
Murphy's  forcible  description  of  Tsantau.  Murphy's 
brogue,  when  he  got  excited,  was  always  a  joy  to  his 
hearers. 

"  Forty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,"  went  on  Murphy. 
"  Swamps  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  bedad, 
to  every  side  of  it,  an'  every  inch  of  it  a  breeding 
ground  for  disease.  'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  this  year's 
outbreak  will  wipe  them  dirty  natives  entirely  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Who,  now,  do  you  think  the 
Government  would  be  afther  expecting  to  go  there  ? 
Shure  'twas  myself  told  that  swately  enough  to  the 
gentle  creature  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  the  doctor.  He  turned  to 
Cameron  with  a  slight  smile.  "  You  see,  I  told  you 
last  night  that  I  would  yet  find  a  niche." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  protest,  in  which  Cameron 
angrily  led. 

"  No  white  man  could  go  to  Tsantau,"  he  asserted, 
and  then  with  sudden  ferocity,  "I'll  arrest  any  man 
who  tries." 

"  Shure,  it's  the  gaol  will  be  empty  then,"  Murphy 
assured  him  equably.  "  There's  little  need  to  be 
losin'  your  timper." 

The  doctor  said  no  more.  He  stayed  a  while 
listening  to  their  arguments,  to  wild  and  weird 
stories  of  Tsantau.  He  only  asked  one  question, 
and  that  apparently  casually — were  any  of  the 
native  water-carriers  and  copra  pedlars  from  the 
Tsantau  district  ? 

"  Several  of  them,"  Cameron  declared.     If  the 
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doctor  was  thinking,  however,  that  they  would  bring 
infection,  he  could  assure  him  that  the  water-carriers 
hadn't  been  in  the  Tsantau  district  for  months. 
He  would,  of  course,  give  orders  in  the  morning  that 
none  of  the  pedlars  or  carriers  were  to  return  until 
the  outbreak  was  over. 

"  It's  the  worst  outbreak  Tsantau  has  ever  had," 
he  concluded.  "  Let's  hope  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  doctor  agreed  apparently  with  that  hope. 
He  said  good-night  a  little  later,  and  walked  steadily 
up  the  road  to  the  house  on  the  slope,  accompanied 
this  time  by  several  of  the  men.  They  left  him  by 
the  gateway,  chatted  for  a  while,  then  separated. 

Cameron,  looking  back,  saw  the  doctor  still  stand- 
ing by  the  gate,  a  solitary  figure  against  the  darkening 
light. 

Up  to  the  hospital  the  news  filtered  late  that  night, 
and  the  nuns  heard  it  with  blanched  faces.  Even 
the  Reverend  Mother,  cold  and  stately,  shivered  as 
Mother  Mary-Crucis  told  her. 

"  We  may  thank  heaven,"  concluded  Mother 
Mary-Crucis  devoutly,  "  that  it  is  not  here  in  Ushalmi. 
Of  course  no  one  will  go.  The  Government  must 
have  been  mad  to  ask  such  a  thing.  No  one 
could  go." 

But  some  one  did  go.  Late  that  night,  in  the 
watch  towards  the  grey  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
the  little  Sister-in-charge  heard  the  muffled  sound  of 
horse's  feet  on  the  road  beneath.  Cameron,  the 
Commissioner,  heard  it,  too,  and  turned  uneasily  on 
his  pillow  only  half  awake.  Up  at  the  hospital,  the 
little  Sister  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  looked 
down  on  the  road  beneath.  A  horse  and  rider  came 
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into  view,  only  half  seen  in  the  eerie  dark  grey 
light ;  and  as  they  rounded  the  hospital  corner,  the 
rider  looked  up  at  the  windows  where  the  dim  light 
burned. 

Did  he  see  the  face  with  its  sombre  head-dress,  the 
white  blur  of  the  face  that  peered  down  at  him  ? 

"  It's  the  doctor,"  said  the  little  nun,  with  an 
unaccountable  fluttering  at  her  heart,  "  the  doctor, 
and  he  is  taking  the  road  that  leads,  they  say,  only 
to  Tsantau — to  Tsantau."  She  threw  up  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  Did  he  see  or  hear  ?  He  made 
no  sign. 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you  !  "  said  the  little  nun.  "  God 
bless  you,  whoever  you  are,  or  whatever  you  were  !  " 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  face  as  she  closed 
the  window,  when  the  last  echo  of  the  horse's  foot- 
falls had  died  away. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Mother  Mary-Crucis 
announced,  a  little  contemptuously,  that  the  "  quack 
doctor  "  had  left  Ushalmi. 

"  He  has  taken  the  road  to  Tsantau,"  she  said. 

And,  in  the  deep  silence  following,  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  rose  and  said,  with  strange  clearness,  "  He 
has  taken  the  Road  of  Christ." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OUR   LADY,   HELP   OF  CHRISTIANS. 

IT  was  two  months  later  when  news  filtered 
slowly  through  from  Tsantau  that  the  white 
medicine-man  from  Ushalmi  was  down  with 
beri-beri,  and  was  dying.  An  old  water-carrier, 
who  had  not  waited  to  see  the  Commissioner,  knowing 
his  rigid  ideas  regarding  quarantine  regulations, 
applied  to  Tsantau,  had  brought  the  news  to  the 
Hospital  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians.  Sister 
Mary-Crucis,  shrugging  her  plump  shoulders, 
repeated  it  to  the  Reverend  Mother,  and  then  to 
the  nuns. 

At  dusk  that  day,  Commissioner  Cameron,  riding 
homewards  past  the  convent  hospital,  saw  one  of  the 
nuns  by  the  narrow  side  gateway  of  the  convent 
compound.  Cameron  was  not  alone ;  John 
Grosvenor,  of  the  Government  Exploration  Party, 
rode  with  him,  and  was  just  asking  questions  about 
the  transformation  of  the  old  house  into  a  convent 
hospital,  when  one  of  the  nuns  herself  came  through 
the  gateway,  hesitating  a  little,  and  with  a  backward 
glance  up  at  the  barred  and  frowning  windows  above. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  At  a  distance,  and  in  her 
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sombre  gown  with  its  stiffly  starched  white  wimple, 
the  nun  just  gave  an  impression  of  a  shapeless  figure, 
slim  and  small,  in  fluttering  black  and  white. 

"  An  escapee  ?  "  queried  John  Grosvenor. 

The  Commissioner  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders 
carelessly. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  answered  and  spurred  his  horse 
forward  to  the  gateway,  John  Grosvenor  slowly 
following. 

The  little  nun  seemed  to  find  speech  a  difficulty. 
"  It  is  about — about  the  doctor,  the  doctor  who 
went  to  Tsantau,"  she  said.  "  A  water-carrier 
brought  the  news  from  Iligani  this  morning." 

"Is  he  back  ? — the  doctor,  I  mean  ?  "  said 
Cameron  sharply. 

"  He  is  dying,  the  water-carrier  said,"  she  answered. 
"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know."  Her  hands 
folded  and  unfolded  themselves  in  front  of  her 
black  gown.  "  I — it  seems  so  terrible  that  he  should 
be  far  away  among  natives — a  white  man  left  to 
die  alone." 

"  But  the  beri-beri,  Sister,"  interrupted  Grosvenor. 
He  spurred  his  horse  nearer.  "  When  a  man  goes  to 
Tsantau  he  knows  that — my  God  !  " 

Quite  suddenly  he  broke  off,  staring  hard  at  the 
little  nun.  She  had  turned  her  head  as  he  spoke, 
and  all  at  once  a  red  flush  came  into  her  cheeks. 
It  ebbed  away,  and  left  her  very  pale. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle,"  said  John  Grosvenor,  in  an 
unbelieving  voice.  "  Mary-Gabrielle !  And  I've 
been  looking  for  you  for  what  has  seemed  an 
eternity.  And  you  have  never  written  since  the 
day  you  disappeared." 
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Both  for  the  moment  had  forgotten  Cameron, 
but  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  now  recalled  them. 
In  a  cloud  of  dust  Cameron  was  speeding  down  into 
the  township. 

"  He  will  send  men  to  Tsantau,"  said  the  little 
nun  with  a  thrill  in  her  voice. 

Grosvenor  for  the  moment  forgot  all  else. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? — the  doctor  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly.  A  wild  rush  of  jealousy  surged  over 
him. 

"  No.  I  have  never  seen  him."  She  was  looking 
down  the  road  again.  "  All  I  know  of  him  is  that 
he  is  a  white  man — that  he  served  the  natives  well — 
and  without  thought  of  recompense."  She  stopped, 
and  the  red  flush  crept  into  her  face  again,  and  for  a 
moment  stayed  there.  "  He  did  ever  so  much  more 
for  them,  and  with  them,"  she  went  on  bravely, 
"  than  we  have  been  able  to  do.  Now  he  is  dying — 
among  natives." 

She  went  suddenly  towards  the  gateway  and 
slipped  within  it. 

He  was  speaking  fast,  but  she  would  not  listen. 
She  held  up  her  little  hand,  and  looked  at  him 
gravely,  when  he  asked  her  abruptly  if  she  had  taken 
the  "  black  veil  "  of  her  order. 

"Not  yet,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  road 
to  Tsantau. 

"  Then  it  will  be  never,  Mary-Gabrielle ! "  he  cried, 
a  touch  of  the  old  devil-may-care  in  his  smile  and  in 
his  eyes.  It  set  her  heart  thrilling  against  her  will. 

She  shook  her  head  at  him  reprovingly  through 
the  bars  of  the  gate  she  closed  between  them,  but  a 
smile  flickered  into  her  eyes. 
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"  It  will  be  never,"  he  repeated,  softly,  loud  enough 
for  her  to  hear,  but  not  loud  enough  for  the  two 
nuns  who,  telling  their  beads,  slowly  rounded  a 
distant  corner  of  the  house. 

If  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  heard  she  made  no  sign. 
She  walked  swiftly  up  the  pathway  that  led  through 
the  trees  towards  the  house,  and  a  moment  later 
was  lost  to  sight. 

Grosvenor  rode  townwards,  deep  in  thought. 
Once  he  looked  back  towards  the  convent  on  the  hill, 
and  smiled,  albeit  a  little  wistfully.  He  came  to 
Ushalmi,  and  to  the  hotel  verandah  where  all  the 
district  seemed  suddenly  to  have  congregated. 

Murphy,  on  a  kerosene-box,  was  addressing  a 
small  but  perturbed  crowd  of  white  people.  On 
the  outskirts  several  natives  waited,  Tatalog,  the 
old  water-carrier  and  henchman  of  the  doctor, 
among  them. 

"  Fever  or  no  fever,"  Cameron  was  saying  doggedly, 
"  I'm  going.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  sending 
natives,  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  white  man  is 
needed." 

"  Shure,  he'll  be  dead,  Commissioner,  before  ye 
get  there,"  asserted  Murphy.  "  Ye  won't  get 
another  man  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  New 
Guinea  to  go  with  ye  to  Tsantau,  ye  will  not.  It  is 
downright  suicide,  it  is,  an'  nothing  else.  There's  not 
one  of  us  but  is  sorry — but — to  go  to  Tsantau " 

"  Oh,  shut  up  !  "  said  Cameron  irritably.  He 
swung  round  as  Grosvenor  came  riding  quietly  into 
the  circle  flung  by  the  oil  lamp  that  hung  from  a 
cross-bar  of  the  verandah. 

Grosvenor  flung  the  reins  to  a  native  groom,  and 
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came  forward.     "  I'll  go.     I  know  the  road  better 
than  any  man " 

"  Faith,  an'  maybe  ye  know  the  risks,  too,"  said 
Murphy  distressfully,  "  and  maybe  ye  don't." 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  risks."  Grosvenor  turned  to 
the  Commissioner.  "  There's  a  moon  at  ten,  isn't 
there,  Cameron  ?  " 

There  was  a  question  in  his  voice  that  did  not 
refer  to  the  hour  in  which  the  moon  gave  light  to  the 
forest  roads  of  Ushalmi.  Cameron  answered  it 
by  one  glance  to  his  left,  where  the  rakish  ghostly 
crosses  on  the  slope,  showed  in  the  dusk,  and  then 
back  to  Grosvenor. 

"  There's  a  moon  at  ten,  John,"  he  said,  "  and 
you'll  not  ride  alone." 

They  gripped  hands  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
indoors,  followed  by  Murphy,  suddenly  quiet,  only  to 
break  an  hour  afterwards  into  petitions  to  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  to  look  down  on  the  two 
greatest  fools  Ushalmi  had  ever  produced. 

Strange  to  say,  when  the  hour  of  ten  came,  and 
the  moon  rose  over  the  hills,  three  saddled  horses 
were  tethered  to  the  verandah  post. 

When  Murphy,  with  many  curses  to  his  bar- tender, 
and  threats  of  instant  dismissal  on  his  return  if  things 
did  not  go  properly  during  his  absence,  clambered 
on  to  the  saddle,  Grosvenor  looked  his  astonishment. 
The  Police  Commissioner  smiled. 
Grosvenor    turned    to    Cameron,    and    began : 

"  Murphy " 

"  Is  just  Murphy,"  said  Cameron,  and  a  light 
flashed  into  his  steel-grey  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the 
Irishman.  "  You're  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good 
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publican,  Murphy.  There'll  be  no  black  marks  on 
your  licence." 

"  Shure,  the  doctor  was  iver  a  good  customer  of 
mine,"  explained  Murphy,  carefully  looking  away 
from  them ;  "  at  soap  and  carbolic,  and  such-like,  I 
mean.  Ye  can  have  a  good  customer  at  other  things 
than  are  kept  on  the  bar-shelves." 

They  rode  on  through  the  night,  for  the  most  part 
without  speaking.  A  silence  lay  over  the  forest, 
for  there  was  no  wind.  Above  them  the  tall 
palms  were  as  still  as  if  they  were  carved  against 
the  sky. 

Seven  hours  away  lay  Iligani,  and  beyond  Iligani, 
which  they  could  not  reach  till  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, lay  Tsantau,  in  a  heaped-up  pile  of  hills  and 
marshes,  on  the  edge  of  an  ugly  swampy  plain,  that 
Nature  seemed  to  have  flung  aside  and  forgotten, 
save  to  hide  its  ugliness  with  the  green  garniture  of 
her  trees. 

The  crowded  trees  grew  more  dense  as  they  went 
on — the  undergrowth  more  tangled  about  their  feet, 
and  then  towards  daybreak  they  passed  into  a  forest 
where  the  rays  of  the  moon  or  sun  never  pierced. 

Although  the  sky  was  greying,  tinted  narrowly 
on  the  horizon  with  rose,  the  gloom  of  night,  chill 
and  dank,  hung  about  them,  and  something  of  the 
heavy  hopelessness  of  death  seemed  to  brood  over 
that  forest. 

The  horses  went  more  slowly,  heads  drooping. 
At  last  they  left  the  Forest  of  Darkness,  and  picked 
their  way  slowly  along  the  stony  uneven  track, 
a  trail  only  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  natives  and  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest.  Cameron  had  a  strange 
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feeling  at  his  heart  when  he  thought  of  how  the 
doctor  had  taken  this  road  practically  alone. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  village  that  squatted  in  a 
swampy  valley .  The  native  water-carriers  ran  before 
them,  calling  gutturally.  They  saw  that  Death  had 
laid  his  hand  heavily  over  Tsantau.  There  were 
dread  evidences  of  it  everywhere.  A  strange  stillness 
lay  upon  the  valley,  on  the  queer,  narrow  street. 
Slimy  green  water  oozed  out  of  the  ground.  Gaunt 
women  and  men  squatted  on  the  ground  before 
their  huts,  and  looked  at  the  newcomers  with  lack- 
lustre eyes. 

One  of  them,  with  death  in  his  face,  pointed  a 
horribly  bony  hand  towards  one  of  the  huts.  He  was 
past  speech. 

They  found  what  was  left  of  the  doctor  there, 
huddled  on  a  bed  of  reeds.  He  lifted  his  head, 
when  they  called,  and  for  a  moment  life  and  reason 
came  into  the  sunken  eyes. 

"  Doctor  !  "  cried  Cameron,  forgetting  all  about 
infection.  He  went  down  on  his  knees  on  the  damp 
floor,  and  gathered  the  pitifully  wasted  frame  up 
in  his  arms  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  child. 

Looking  at  those  men's  faces  one  understood 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  love  between  man  and 
man  that  can  come  before  that  which  a  man  gives 
even  to  the  woman  he  loves. 

Murphy,  muttering  something  hoarsely  about  the 
horses  being  attended  to,  dropped  down  the  shaky 
ladder  abruptly,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  for  a  moment. 
There  was  a  lump  in  Grosvenor's  throat  as  he  helped 
Cameron  to  lift  the  doctor  on  to  the  litter  the  natives 
carried,  and  it  was  Grosvenor  who  made  a  sudden 
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sharp  sound  as  he  stared  down  at  the  pallid,  sunken 
face. 

"  Maffield !  "  he  cried,  and  then  was  suddenly 
silent.  For,  as  if  the  sound  had  brought  him  back  to 
the  borders  of  consciousness,  the  eyes  of  the  doctor 
opened,  and  for  one  second  looked  straight  into 
those  of  John  Grosvenor.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
they  asked  silence.  Then  the  lids  fell  over  the 
sunken  eyes  again. 

It  was  a  long,  long,  never-to-be-forgotten  journey 
back  to  Ushalmi.  None  of  the  men  who  made  it 
will  ever  forget  it. 

There  was  many  a  wait  on  the  way,  many  a  tortur- 
ing silence.  Once  or  twice  they  thought  the  spirit 
of  the  doctor  had  passed.  Other  times  when  they 
saw  how  cruelly  suffering  racked  that  wasted  frame, 
they  silently  prayed  that  it  might  be  so.  Cameron's 
face  was  drawn  and  haggard. 

They  came  at  last  to  Iligani,  through  the  grim, 
dark  Forest  of  Shadows,  out  on  to  the  burning  road 
again  for  a  space,  then  into  the  coolness  of  the 
shadowing  palm-trees. 

Twelve  miles  from  Ushalmi  the  man  on  the  litter 
began  to  rave.  It  was  Murphy's  turn  to  walk  beside 
him,  and  he  bent  down  often,  tender  as  a  woman, 
to  moisten  the  parched  lips,  or  to  wipe  away  the 
beads  from  the  clammy  brow. 

Murphy  might  be  rough  and  in  many  ways 
unscrupulous.  He  had  had  a  rough-and-tumble  life 
and  experience  that  had  been  enough  to  dry  up  any 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  him.  But  he  trudged  by 
the  litter,  his  ugly,  coarsened  face  transfigured,  his 
touch  tender  as  a  child's.  Through  all  the  years  of 
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disillusionment,    of  knocking   from  pillar   to  post, 
Murphy  had  kept  the  Irish  heart  anyway. 

The  doctor  was  raving  for  water. 

"  Cool  water,"  he  said,  "  cool,  shining  water  of 
the  river.  And  the  grey,  weeping  skies  of  Erin  .  .  ." 

"  Och,  the  dear  Erin,"  whispered  Murphy,  dis- 
tressfully. "  Then  ye're  of  old  Erin.  God  forgive 
me,  I'd  niver  have  overcharged  for  the  soap  had  I 
known.  I  would  not." 

The  eyes  opened,  looked  at  Murphy  unseeingly, 
then  closed  again.  The  rambling  voice  went  on. 

'  Ye  are  a  hard  man,  Denis.  Ye  would  be  the  last 
to  say  so,  but  ye  are  hard.  Ye  have  handed  the 
hardness  to  Elizabeth  .  .  .  ."  Suddenly  he  began 

to  call  the  name  over  and  over.     "Elizabeth 

Elizabeth." 

With  the  ending  of  the  day  he  drifted  for  a  space 
into  slumber,  but  before  he  went,  he  was  calling  of  old 

Donegal.     "  Donegal — and  the  mountains 

old  Donegal " 

He  must  have  said  something  else  in  that  hour, 
for  all  at  once  Murphy's  face  went  very  white  and 
strange  and  he  stumbled  a  little  as  he  walked 
beside  the  litter.  His  eyes  were  queer. 

"  Here,  you're  used  up,"  said  Cameron.  He  swung 
himself  down  from  his  saddle.  "  It's  only  a  few 
minutes  to  my  turn,  anyway." 

But  Murphy  would  not  swerve  from  his  post 
until  sleep  mercifully  held  the  doctor.  Then 
Cameron  held  the  doctor's  dull  hand  in  his  as  he 
walked  along. 

John  Grosvenor  said  nothing  as  Murphy  clambered 
half-stupidly  into  the  saddle  ;  but  he  wondered  as  he 
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looked  at  the  publican's  face  what  the  sick  man  had 
said  in  delirium. 

The  doctor  was  very  quiet  now.  It  seemed  ages 
before  they  turned  round  the  curving,  horse-shoe 
path  that  swings  abruptly  into  Ushalmi.  Below 
them  the  lights  of  the  town  twinkled  in  the  early 
dark.  For  once,  Ushalmi  was  Heaven — and  God 
was  there,  even  for  godless  men.  Grosvenor,  worn 
out,  nodded  sleepily  as  he  rode. 

It  was  then  that  Murphy  spoke  for  the  first  time 
since  Cameron  had  taken  his  place. 

"  Where  will  ye  be  takin'  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  his  house,  of  course,"  said  Cameron.  He 
looked  around  at  Murphy.  "  Were  you  thinking  of 
the  hotel  ?  Wherever  it  is,  it  must  be  quarantined, 
Paddy  !  Think  of  that." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  one  proper  place  for  him," 
said  Murphy,  doggedly.  He  slipped  off  his  horse, 
and  with  the  reins  flung  over  his  arm,  came  and 
walked  beside  Cameron.  "  There's  but  one  place  to 
my  mind,  Cameron." 

'  You  surely  don't  mean  the  hospital,"  said  the 
Police  Commissioner  scornfully.  "  Do  you  think 
for  one  moment,  those  nuns  would  take  him  in  there 
or  have  us  about  the  place  when  we  have  come  out 
of  Tsantau  ?  We  are  bringing  the  plague  to  Ushalmi, 
Murphy,  whatever  it  is.  It  seems  too  bad  even 
for  cholera,  at  its  worst." 

"  They'll  have  to  take  him  in,  they  will  that. 
Shure,  we're  bringing  a  man  nigh  to  death,"  said 
Murphy  fiercely ;  "  and  they'll  not  dare  to  refuse 
him  a  bed  when  Murphy  asks  them.  Whose  savings 
went  towards  that  hospital,  I  ask  ye  ?  And  what 
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is  a  hospital  for  ?  Haven't  thim  nuns  taken  vows  to 
help  the  sick  ?  If  they've  forgotten,  'tis  Paddy 
Murphy  will  be  afther  remindin'  them." 

"  But  it  was  only  a  few  hours  ago  since  you  said 
we  must  not  bring  him  there,  on  account  of  the 
infection,"  began  Cameron. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  Murphy  answered 
shortly.  He  shot  a  suspicious  glance  at  Grosvenor, 
who  was  watching  him  with  a  queer,  understanding 
look  in  his  brown  eyes.  Murphy  stared  at  him  hard  a 
moment,  then  swallowed.  "  I'm  the  president,  ain't 
I,  of  that  hospital  ?  An'  a  life-governor  ?  Well,  I'm 
having  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  'Tis  nearer, 
anyway." 

Out  of  the  darkness  beyond  glowed  suddenly  a 
light,  very  clear,  very  steady.  It  was  the  light  from 
the  upstairs  chapel  of  the  Convent  Hospital.  As 
they  came  along  the  road  under  the  shadow  of  the 
convent  wall  and  the  rustling  palms  they  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  an  organ  playing,  and  the  sweet 
sound  of  women's  voices,  across  the  night,  in  a  queer 
chanting  song.  It  rose  and  fell,  weirdly  sweet. 

The  sick  man  stirred,  muttering  hoarsely.  He 
cried  out  incoherently,  but  Murphy  heard  and 
understood. 

"  The  Mass.  .  .  .  She  is  playing  the  organ  in  the 
gallery.  That  is  Gregory's  Fifth  Mass,  Eliza- 
beth .  .  ." 

"  Whisht !  "  said  Murphy,  whispering  nervously, 
bending  over  him,  and  the  sick  man  was  suddenly 
silent,  as  if  even  through  the  mists  of  delirium 
that  voice  and  its  meaning  reached  him.  "  Whisht 
now  . 
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The  gate  bell  that  clanged  loudly  through  the 
convent  startled  the  nuns,  with  its  imperative 
message.  It  came  again,  and  Sister  Mary-Crucis, 
bending  out  from  the  upper  porch  window,  said  : 

"  There  are  men  beneath.  Several  of  them. 
They're  carrying  a  native  Utter.  An  accident,  most 
surely.  Yes,  ye  can  bring  him  in." 

But  when  Murphy,  strangely  deferential  in  front 
of  Sister  Mary-Crucis,  told  her  of  the  nature  of  the 
illness,  that  good  lady  would  have  hurried  him  out 
of  the  gate  with  his  burden  at  once. 

"  Beri-beri ! "  she  cried,  aghast,  with  uplifted  hands. 
"  Of  course,  he  cannot  stay.  The  doctor,  is  it  ?  You 
should  have  taken  him  to  his  own  house.  Why  did 
you  not  think  of  the  danger  of  infection  ?  " 

A  quiet  voice  in  the  background  interrupted  her. 

"  Murphy  only  thought  of  the  one  essential  thing, 
Sister  Mary-Crucis.  He  remembered  that  this  was 
a  hospital  for  all  sick  people,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  disease." 

"  But — beri-beri ! "  gasped  the  other  nun.  "  The 
risk  .  .  ." 

"  I  will  take  the  risk,"  said  the  Mother  Superior 
quietly.  She  had  come  quietly  into  the  room, 
tall  and  pale,  her  hands  folded  in  front  of  her. 
"  Patrick  Murphy,  I  would  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  be  bringing  him  into  the  special 
ward.  You  were  right  to  bring  him  here." 

She  led  the  way,  unheeding  the  protestations  of 
Sister  Mary-Crucis,  and  Murphy  followed  her ;  behind 
again  came  the  litter-bearers  of  Ushalmi. 

The  grey  eyes  of  the  Reverend  Mother  that 
looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  showed  no 
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recognition  as  they  rested  on  Grosvenor's  tanned 
face.  Perhaps  his  face  stirred  only  the  vaguest  of 
memories,  if  any. 

There  was  no  curiosity  in  those  eyes  of  hers.  They 
still  had  the  same,  cold,  impersonal  gaze  that 
Grosvenor  remembered.  He  stood  a  little  in  the 
shadow  of  the  swinging  lamp.  She  touched  the  bell 
with  her  hand  twice. 

"  Get  the  patient  ready  for  bed,"  she  ordered 
the  native  wardsmen  who  silently  answered  the 
summons.  She  turned  and  looked  at  the  three  men 
waiting  awkwardly.  "  I  will  not  detain  you,  gentle- 
men. You  must  all  be  worn  out."  She  hesitated. 
"  If  you  would  care  for  some  refreshment " 

Her  pause  was  in  itself  a  dismissal.  Murphy 
cleared  his  throat. 

"  We'll  be  having  it  at  the  hotel  as  soon  as  we 
return — Reverend  Mother,  an'  thank  ye  kindly." 

"  It  would  be  better  if  none  of  you  went  to  the 
hotel."  She  was  walking  with  them  as  far  as  the 
door,  speaking  in  that  cool,  impersonal  voice  of  hers. 
There  was  no  expression  in  her  quiet  face.  "  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  live  in  the  house  of  the — the  doctor 
for  a  few  days  ?  You  have  one  and  all  a  certain  duty 
to  Ushalmi.  Is  it  not  better  to  confine  the  plague, 
if  any  one  of  you  should  be  infected,  to  a  restricted 
area  ?  It  may  be  more  than  beri-beri." 

She  voiced  the  thought  that  had  been  in  each  mind. 

"  I've  to  quarantine  myself  and  you,  too,"  said 
Cameron,  a  little  grimly.  "  That  means  food  to  be 
brought  only  to  the  gate.  We  can  manage  all  right. 
But — you  won't  be  stopping  us  from  seeing  the 
doctor  ?  " 
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She  hesitated,  looking  over  at  the  still  figure  on 
the  low  trestle-bed  in  the  corner. 

"  We've  been  friends,"  said  Cameron  gruffly. 
"  One  makes  many  acquaintances — but — few 
friends.  This  ward  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  It  should  not  affect  the  other  patients." 

"  I  would  be  willing  to  act  as  day  or  night  nurse," 
volunteered  Grosvenor  quietly. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly  with  a  puzzled 
frown  as  he  went  on  :  "  I've  been  through  cholera. 
I  believe  I'm  immune.  Can  I  come  in  the  morning  ? 
If — if  the  worst  happens,  I'm  sure  he'd  like  to  know 
that  a  white  man  was  by  him.  Even  in  his  delirium 
he  must  be  haunted  by  native  faces,  and  the  horrors 
of  this  month." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  just  one  of  us  came. 
I'll  do  the  night  work,  too,"  volunteered  Murphy. 
Murphy  was  inclined  to  be  insistent,  until  Grosvenor 
added,  slowly,  "  Years  ago,  Murphy,  I  knew — the 
doctor."  He  looked  at  Murphy  for  a  long  moment. 
Murphy  went  out  very  silently. 

When  Cameron,  followed  by  the  two  men,  entered 
the  closed  quarters  of  the  doctor,  in  that  thatched 
house  on  the  hill,  Grosvenor  did  rather  a  queer 
thing.  He  left  the  two  men  downstairs,  went  up  to 
the  room  that  had  been  half-bedroom,  half-library, 
and  after  studying  some  of  the  books,  tore  the  fly- 
leaf out  of  several  of  them.  Some  of  the  books  he 
packed  under  the  bed,  out  of  sight. 

In  one  of  them  he  came  across  an  old  and  faded 

snapshot — that  of  a  girl,  sitting  on  a  low  hill,  part 

of  an  old  house  showing  behind  them.    He  hesitated. 

"The  only  photo  he  has  kept,  apparently,"    he 
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muttered  irresolutely.  "  Would  I  be  a  sentimental 
ass  if  I  slipped  it  under  his  pillow  when  next  I  visit 
the  hospital  ?  I  wonder."  And  then  :  "  When  she 
knows — but  I  wonder  if  she  already  knows.  She 
must  have  seen  him  often  in  Ushalmi,  surely." 

After  a  moment  he  put  the  snapshot  into  his 
pocket-book  and  went  downstairs. 

A  wind  sprang  up  towards  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  They  built  a  huge  fire,  for  the  house  was 
cold,  and  chill  seemed  in  their  very  bones.  The 
faithful  water-carriers  crouched  in  the  rough  lean- 
to,  at  the  end  of  the  house  ;  and  towards  morning 
old  Tatalog,  the  doctor's  henchman,  crawled  to  the 
door  and  tapped. 

"  It's  Tatalog,"  said  Cameron.  Tatalog,  it 
appeared,  had  brought  provisions  and  water.  It  was 
his  desire  to  serve  them,  he  intimated.  Cameron 
nodded  to  him  carelessly.  Crouched  on  the  hearth- 
stone, Tatalog  told  them,  in  his  mixture  of  broken 
English  and  sudden  relapses  into  native  language, 
of  the  months  the  Medicine-man  had  spent  at 
Tsantau.  Tatalog  had  been  there  too.  He  it  was, 
it  appeared,  who  had  brought  the  news  to  the 
hospital . 

They  listened  in  silence,  as  the  quavering  voice 
went  on.  It  was  a  grim  story  the  old  native  told 
of  the  fight  between  Life  and  Death,  and  of  the 
herculean  efforts  one  man  made  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

One  saw  as  one  listened — saw  the  tall,  loosely- 
built  figure  in  the  shabby  suit,  moving  among  the 
natives — with  never  a  glimpse  of  a  white  man's 
face,  or  a  word  from  a  white  man  to  lessen  the 
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dreariness.  There  was  only  old  Tatalog,  following 
like  a  faithful  hound.  There  was  only  the  sense  of 
chill,  eating  into  the  very  bones  ;  the  grim,  un- 
ceasing fight  with  death  ;  the  moaning  of  little 
children  ;  and  the  wailing  of  those  whose  huts  were 
empty  of  all  save  mourners. 

The  men  by  the  hearth  fire  of  that  house  into 
which  the  doctor  might  never  enter  again,  looked 
at  the  burning  logs  through  a  mist  of  which  they 
were  unashamed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN   THE   ISOLATION    WARP. 

IT  was  very  still  in  the  isolated  hospital-ward. 
Guki,  the  native  nurse,  crouched  on  his  mat 
by  the  door,  nodded  a  little,  but  rose  noise- 
lessly to  his  feet  and  stood  at  attention,  whenever 
the  rustle  of  a  nun's  gown  sounded  along  the  corridor. 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
duty  of  nursing  the  patient  from  Tsantau  through 
this  night.  The  native  nurse  was  invaluable,  acting 
under  her  orders .  The  medical  nun  who  had  qualified 
as  a  doctor  had  shivered  when  she  heard  the  story, 
and  had  thought  it  best  under  the  circumstances 
not  to  examine  the  patient.  The  nuns  agreed  that 
the  isolated  ward  did  not  require  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  in  authority  over  the  native  wardsman. 

"  Anyhow,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  the 
medical  nun  said  cheerfully.  "  From  the  symptoms 
he  will  probably  die  before  morning.  Guki  is  a 
splendid  nurse,  and  he  can  be  relied  on  to  follow 
out  my  instructions  implicitly.  I  wouldn't  wait  up, 
Reverend  Mother,  if  I  were  you.  You  haven't  been 
looking  at  all  well  lately,  and  you've  got  dreadfully 
thin  since  we  came  to  Ushalmi.  I  do  wish  you  would 
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give  up  the  idea  of  nursing  this  case.  It  is  dangerous 
for  you." 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  elected  to  superintend 
the  isolation  ward.  True,  she  seldom  crossed  the 
threshold  of  it,  for  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  save  what  Guki  was  doing  :  the  patient  lay  so 
still,  wrapped  in  unconsciousness. 

But  that  ward,  in  its  isolated  wing,  seemed  to 
draw  her  thoughts.  Down  in  the  sitting-room  she 
spoke  of  it  to  some  of  the  other  nuns.  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  was  no  longer  on  night  duty  now.  The 
strain  of  night  nursing  had  told  heavily  on  her  of 
late,  and  she  had  been  sent  back  to  day  duty. 
To-night  the  Reverend  Mother  Superior  wished  that 
Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  had  been  on  duty.  They 
would  have  sat  quietly  together,  never  speaking  of 
the  past — that  was  forbidden — but  the  thoughts  of 
each  would  have  been  as  a  shuttle  weaving,  and  the 
silence  as  thread  filling  the  shuttle. 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  become  used  to 
silence.  For  five  years  in  the  Carmelite  Order  of 
the  House  of  Silence  no  word  had  passed  her  lips. 
With  the  coming  to  New  Guinea  the  seal  set  on  her 
lips  was  necessarily  broken. 

In  the  convent  all  relationship  must  be  ignored. 
It  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  two  sisters  to  be 
present  in  one  convent.  This,  the  Reverend  Mother 
Superior  remembered,  was  because  Mary-Gabrielle's 
vocation,  or  desire  for  a  vocation,  had  seemed  so 
uncertain  ;  also  because,  in  his  will,  Denis  Crorey 
had  wished  it  to  be  so,  until  his  younger  daughter 
should  take  her  final  vows. 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  been  surprised  at  the 
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suddenness  with  which  Mary-Gabrielle  had  decided 
to  begin  her  novitiate,  especially  when  they  were 
to  go  to  such  a  far-away  place  as  New  Guinea,  so 
far  from  the  Ireland  they  loved  so  dearly. 

Elizabeth  Crorey,  the  Reverend  Mother  Superior, 
sitting  now  in  the  isolated  ward,  on  a  low  stool  by 
the  open  door,  sighed.  She  often  sighed  nowadays. 

The  sick  man  stirred  as  if  that  sigh  found  its  echo 
in  his  brain.  He  began  to  mutter  softly  to  himself — 
unintelligible  things  in  a  strange  tongue. 

The  Reverend  Mother  shivered.  The  poor  wretch 
was  living  over  again,  perhaps,  those  long  days  in 
the  lonely  village  of  Tsantau.  She  crossed  herself 
and  wished  suddenly  that  she  had  not  sent  Guki 
away,  but  he  had  looked  so  tired  and  sleepy  ;  Guki 
had  had  heavy  nights  lately.  Guki,  it  seemed,  was 
the  only  one  in  that  hospital  who  understood  that, 
though  the  eyes  of  the  Reverend  Mother  were  cold, 
and  her  words  as  ice,  a  pulse  of  feeling  throbbed 
warmly  througfrher  veins.  The  native  does  not  judge 
by  the  exterior.  Guki  knew.  His  native  instinct 
told  him  more  of  the  Reverend  Mother  than  those 
who  lived  with  her  for  years  might  have  guessed. 
Had  Guki  been  able  to  translate  his  thoughts  into 
English,  he  would  have  told  you  most  fluently  that 
the  Reverend  Mother  had  more  heart  than  all  the 
other  nuns  put  together,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Little  Sister,  as  every  one  drifted  into  the 
habit  of  calling  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle. 

The  sick  man  cried  something  aloud  hoarsely, 
something  strange,  yet  not  in  the  native  tongue, 
over  and  over  again.  The  Reverend  Mother  turned 
her  head,  listening.  It  came  again. 
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"Dominus  vobiscum.  Dominus  vobiscum.  .  .  . 
Dominus  tecum."  The  voice  trailed  off  into  sudden 
silence,  leaving  the  nun  shaken  with  a  strange 
trembling. 

"  How — eerie  !  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Latin — 
the  Latin  blessing ! — but,  of  course,  being  a  doctor, 
he  would  know  Latin.  But — how  strange — to  say 
those  two  words  !  He  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
then " 

She  came  towards  the  bed  softly  and  looked  down 
at  him. 

He  had  thrown  one  arm  above  his  head,  in  de- 
lirium. It  half -shielded  his  face.  She  saw  only  that 
his  hair,  very  grey,  had  a  great  curly  sweep  that 
drooped  across  his  forehead  at  one  side.  All  that 
could  be  seen  of  his  face  was  in  shadow  ;  and  the 
night-light  was  turned  low.  The  hand  flung  above 
his  head  was  clenched  as  if  in  agony. 

There  was  a  low,  nurse's  chair  in  the  room.  She 
drew  it  noiselessly  close  to  the  bed.  She  ran  no 
greater  risk  there,  she  told  herself,  than  if  she  sat  at 
the  open  door,  and  she  was  near  at  hand  if  he  wanted 
attention.  The  water-carafe  and  the  medicine 
bottle  stood  on  the  locker  between  her  and  the  bed. 

The  night  began  to  drift  slowly  away,  like  a  huge 
cloud  unrolling  itself  from  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
Towards  morning  the  Reverend  Mother  dozed  in  her 
chair,  her  face  grey  in  the  dim  light. 

Morning,  dark  grey  with  rain,  peered  frowningly 
through  the  windows  of  the  isolation  ward.  In  his 
shadowed  corner  the  man  stirred  and  moaned. 
The  Reverend  Mother  woke  with  a  start  to  hear 
him  talking  in  a  high  strained  voice,  hoarse  with 
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fever.  He  was  dreaming  of  Port  Moresby — of  a 
ship  drawing  into  the  quay,  of  life  and  laughter, 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  river,  of  voices. 

"  Then  the  road  began,"  he  was  saying  hoarsely. 
"  It  was  very  dark.  You  did  not  think  that,  did 
you  ?  .  .  .  But  then  you  knew  nothing  of  life.  You 
knew  nothing  of  God.  .  .  .  You  thought  you  did, 
but  you  did  not  ...  I  think  yours,  when  you 
awakened,  would  be  the  darker  road." 

From  where  she  sat  she  could  only  see  the  grey 
sweep  of  hair,  the  sheet  and  blankets  flung  a  little 
away  from  the  broad  chest.  Some  tunes  he  stirred 
restlessly  as  he  spoke — sometimes  he  lay  still. 
There  would  come  little  intervals  of  silence,  then 
unintelligible  words  so  softly  muttered  that  she 
could  not  hear,  and  then  a  louder  swift  rush  of  words . 
He  was  talking  to  somebody,  and  there  was  pain  in 
the  delirious  voice.  She  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
and  listen.  She  felt  very  old  and  weary  and  helpless 
as  she  sat  there.  To  whom,  she  wondered,  was  he 
talking,  with  all  that  world  of  pain  in  his  voice  ? 

"  I  wonder  what  you  thought — that  night  ?  .  .  .  I 
wondered  afterwards  if  I  should  have  come  back 
to  you.  I  should  have  come  back  ...  I  should 
never  have  let  you  go  there.  ...  It  was  not  for 
you.  When  one  is  tired  .  .  .  and  old,  and  dis- 
illusioned, and  nothing  is  worth  while,  yes,  then  it  is 
perhaps  best  .  .  .  but  for  you  ...  for  you,  I 
could  not  bear  it.  ...  But  you  did  not  love  me, 
and  so  there  was  no  use  in  my  coming  back.  You 
did  not  understand.  ...  All  that  was  right  you 
believed  wrong  ...  all  that  was  wrong  you  believed 
right.  .  .  .  Dearie,  you  did  not  understand."  Even 
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into  that  hoarse,  delirious  voice  swept  a  great 
tenderness.  "  Dearie,  why  did  you  not  try  to 
understand  ?  " 

He  was  talking  to  a  woman,  then.  The  Reverend 
Mother's  hands  fumbled  with  her  beads.  In  his 
delirium  the  doctor  was  talking  of  love  ...  to  a 
woman  he  had  loved.  Her  hands  found  the  iron 
cross  attached  to  the  rosary,  and  held  it  fast.  Softly 
she  began  to  pray. 

"  Dearie,  you  were  so  wonderful  .  .  .  and  so 
cold.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  thought  God  had  created 
you  without  a  soul  .  .  .  no,  not  without  a  soul,  you 
were  all  soul,  sweetheart.  But  you  had  no — no 
heart.  .  .  ." 

"  Hail  Mary !  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee ;  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women."  .  .  .  The 
nun  was  reciting  the  Rosary  to  herself,  trying  not 
to  listen. 

Love  was  sinful  and  forbidden.  No  word  must 
come  into  this  quiet  convent  of  the  world  and  its 
ways.  But  the  voice  rambled  on. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  violin,  dearie  ?  .  .  .  How  sweet 
and  yet  how  sad  it  is  to-night !  .  .  .  She  always 
plays  like  that  ...  as  if  she  knew  what  sorrow 
meant.  Yet  sorrow  has  never  crossed  the  threshold 
of  her  life." 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners/' 
whispered  the  nun, "  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our 
death." 

The  sick  man's  voice  was  growing  hoarse,  gradually 
feebler. 

"  How  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  water — on  the 
beautiful  world !  How  shining  and  wonderful — 
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and  the  green  meadows  and  the  cool  skies — and  the 
hill.  Do  you  remember  the  path,  dearie  ?  "  The  voice 
trailed,  grew  tired.  "  It  is  very  hard  to  climb  .  .  ." 

For  a  little  while  the  silence  fell  again.  The 
Reverend  Mother  told  her  beads  over  and  over, 
striving  to  shut  out  from  her  thoughts  the  story  that 
unrolled  itself  before  her. 

The  doctor  had  loved  some  woman — and  the 
woman  had  not  loved  him.  She  could  not  have 
allowed  him  to  come  to  a  far-away  wild  land  like 
this,  surely,  if  she  had  loved  him.  Resentment  rose 
for  a  space  in  the  breast  of  the  nun,  and  pity  for  the 
man  followed  it. 

She  bent  towards  him,  then  shrank  back  a  little 
in  her  chair. 

"  Doctor,"  she  whispered  pityingly.  "  Doctor." 
The  words  seemed  to  bear  no  meaning  for  him,  but 
he  began  to  speak  again.  The  happy  note  in  that 
hoarse,  broken  voice  caught  at  her  heart  and  stirred 
it  as  nothing  in  life  seemed  ever  to  have  stirred  it 
before. 

"  You  gave  me  a  rose  that  sunny  afternoon  .  .  . 
a  rose  out  of  the  old  garden.  .  .  .  You  were  wonder- 
ful, but  then  you  were  always  wonderful  to  me, 
dearie.  You  seemed  to  cast  a  shining  light  wherever 
you  went.  You  gave  me  a  rose  " — his  hand  fumbled 
Vainly  at  his  breast  for  a  moment — "  there  was 
sunlight  in  the  garden  .  .  .  and  on  the  porch  .  .  . 
sunlight  everywhere,  and  then  came  the  violin  .  .  . 
so  sad  .  .  .  like  the  voice  of  a  crying  child  ...  a 
child  crying  in  the  dark  ..." 

"  Hail  Mary  !  "  said  the  Reverend  Mother  again. 
"  Hail  Mary  !  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  " — 
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Strange  that  a  man's  delirium  should  so  grip  her 
heart  that  it  brought  back  memories  she  had  deemed 
forgotten. 

The  man  moaned,  and  threw  out  his  shielding 
arms. 

"  You  will  never  forget  that  night,  either.  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  knew.  I  saw  by  your  face.  ...  It  would 
hurt  you  right  to  the  heart.  .  .  .  But  then,  I  forgot 
you  had  no  heart.  .  .  .  But  the  little  sister  kneeling 
there 

He  had  a  sister,  then,  a  little  sister.  The  nun 
lifted  her  head.  The  beads  clicked  in  her  hands. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  ....  How 
the  music  played  on  and  on  !  ...  And  others  were 
dancing  and  laughing  .  .  .  dancing  and  laughing 
.  .  .  and  yet  for  you  and  me  the  world  was  at 
an  end." 

The  dawn  threw  its  pallid  wavering  light  across  the 
room,  grey  and  grim.  Along  the  road  without, 
quite  clearly  in  the  stillness,  came  the  sound  of  men's 
voices,  men's  footsteps. 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.  You  would  have 
wished  it  so,  Elizabeth,  wouldn't  you  ?  .  .  .  you 
were  always  so  keen  on  duty  ...  I  wonder  if  you 
are  different  now." 

Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  was  the  name  of  the  woman 
then.  The  Reverend  Mother  drew  a  long  breath 
and  shrank  in  her  chair.  She,  like  her  namesake, 
she  thought  bitterly,  she  too  had  been  "  so  keen 
on  duty." 

The  dawn  was  slowly  shifting  the  shadows.  Soon 
the  light  would  be  in  that  shadowy  corner — soon  it 
would  be  on  the  face  of  that  man  with  the  grey  hair. 

N 
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Was  he  very  old,  this  man  who  was  dying  ?  All  she 
knew  of  the  doctor  she  had  gathered,  with  little  or  no 
interest,  from  Sister  Mary-Crucis's  remarks. 

How  hoarse  was  his  rambling  voice  !  A  hoarse, 
delirious  voice,  that  of  a  stranger.  Why  should  it 
bring  her  back  to  Craithmary,  to  a  lough  dark  and 
grim  ? 

The  voice  began  to  fail.  "  Well,  Elizabeth,  you 
will  be  older  now  ...  if  you  are  alive  .  .  .  and  you 
will  have  more  sympathy,  because  you  will  have 
more  understanding.  .  .  .  You  will  have  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things.  How  will  you  have  borne  it 
all,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Below  there  was  the  sound  of  a  door  opening,  of 
footsteps  in  the  corridor  of  the  main  building. 
Was  it  Cameron  so  early  ?  The  light  wavered  on  the 
wall  just  above  the  grey  head. 

He  moved  restlessly,  and  sighed.  "  You  will 
think  then  of  the  things  I  cannot  forget,  Elizabeth 
...  of  the  old  house  on  the  hill  ...  of  the  steep 
path,  ever  climbing  upwards  ...  It  never  seemed 
long  when  you  leaned  over  the  fence,  Elizabeth. 
.  .  .  You  shone  out  of  old  Craithmary  like  a  star. 
.  .  .  Out  of  the  whole  of  Donegal.  How  black 
the  mountains  were  that  night  .  .  .  ." 

"  God  !  God  in  Heaven  !  "  said  the  Reverend 
Mother.  She  fell  back  in  her  chair,  staring  towards 
the  sick  man. 

The  light  touched  the  bed,  wavered  slowly  upwards, 
shone  upon  the  grey  head,  the  worn,  sunken,  un- 
recognisable face.  She  tried  to  rise. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  whispered  stupidly. 
"  Who— are— you  ?  " 
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But  he  did  not  hear  or  heed. 

"  They  told  you  I  died,  Elizabeth.  Of  course 
they  would  say  anything  but  the  truth  in  a  case  like 
this ....  There  was  poor  old  Denis  Crorey 's  money, 
of  course  .  .  .  ." 

"  O  God,  God ! "  cried  the  Reverend  Mother 
again.  She  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  and  swayed 
blindly.  The  door  opened,  and  Cameron,  the  Com- 
missioner, came  in.  He  went  straight  to  her,  caught 
her  as  she  swayed.  She  looked  at  him,  unrecog- 
nisingly. 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  been  up  all  night,"  he 
said  remorsefully.  "  How  worn  you  look  !  I'm 
very  sorry.  How  is  he  ?  "  He  turned  to  the  bed. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  said  the  Reverend  Mother  in- 
sistently. "  What  is  his  name  ?  "  She  was  holding 
on  to  the  chair  now.  The  rosary  beads  rattled 
loudly.  One  hand  went  to  her  throat  pitifully. 

Cameron  was  bending  over  the  bed  and  did  not 
hear. 

"  Doctor,"  he  called  cheerfully  ;  "  Doctor,  don't 
you  know  me  ?  ...  I've  brought  you  something." 
He  took  an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  opened  it, 
and  took  out  the  contents. 

It  was  a  tiny  gold  cross.  In  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  chain  attached  to  it,  rubies  glimmered 
dully. 

Cameron  held  it  up  to  the  light  for  a  moment. 

He  slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  the  sick  man. 

"  Maffield,"  he  said  again,  "  Maffield,  old  man " 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

IN  THE   CHAPEL. 

SISTER  MARY-GABRIELLE  sat  in  her  place 
in  the  choir,  mechanically  reciting  the  prayers 
for  the   day.     In   the    little    chapel    of    the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  the  morn- 
ing  sun   struggled   wanly   through   the  dim,  high 
windows. 

Glass,  coloured  and  limned  with  saints,  had  not 
been  procurable  in  Ushalmi,  nor  even  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  New  Guinea  ;  so  Sister  Mary-Crucis, 
who  prided  herself  on  being  artistic,  had  had  thin 
red  paper  gummed  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  dim, 
religious  light  her  soul  loved  should  filter  through. 

The  subdued  light  fell  rosily  on  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle's  face,  a  face  a  little  weary  and  pale  as  if 
with  long  vigil.  She  sighed  unconsciously  many 
times  as  she  sat  there.  The  only  other  sound  in  the 
chapel  was  the  whispering  of  other  nuns,  or  the 
clicking  of  beads  and  iron  crosses  against  the  wooden 
rails  before  them. 

The  thin  whispering  went  on  around  the  little 
nun  sitting  there  in  the  empty  choir,  in  penance  for 
some  slight  misdemeanour. 

196 
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On  the  shelf  against  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Sister 
Mary-Gabrielle,  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  beads, 
stared  at  it  for  a  long  while. 

"  This  is  Life,"  she  said  to  it,  half  questioningly  ; 
and  then  whisperingly,  "  Mother  of  Christ,  is  this 
Life — and  is  this  religion  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  save  the  thin,  insistent 
whispering  of  the  empty  metallic  rattling  of  rosary 
beads. 

"  There  will  never  be  any  answer,"  said  Mary- 
Gabrielle.  She  leaned  her  little,  veil-shrouded  head 
rebelliously  on  the  railing  before  her,  and  for  a  while 
was  very  still. 

One  by  one  the  nuns  in  the  chapel  below,  finishing 
their  recital  of  the  Rosary,  stole  softly  out,  and  the 
whispering  trailed  gradually  off  into  silence. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  ordained  that  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  Crorey,  coming  to  the  end  of  her  novitiate, 
must  come  also  to  her  decision — whether  she  would 
or  would  not  take  the  black  veil. 

The  world  supposes  that  the  choice  is  a  free  one. 
The  Church  publishes,  for  the  eyes  of  all  doubters  to 
see,  that  a  novice,  at  the  end  of  her  novitiate,  if  she 
desire  the  world  of  pleasure  and  sin  instead  of  the 
cloister,  may  step  out  into  that  world,  and  leave  behind 
the  convent  and  the  peace  of  God  therein.  But  the 
nun,  who  has  learnt  many  lessons  in  the  time  of  her 
novitiate,  has  learned  also  that  there  is  a  secret 
catechism  and  other  views  held  by  the  Church  than 
those  published  to  the  world. 

She  does  not  pass  out  into  the  world  for  a  space, 
there  to  give  her  unbiassed  decision.  No  ;  in  the 
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shadow  of  the  convent,  surrounded  by  its  relentless 
system  of  secrecy,  her  shrinking  soul  must  give  its 
decision.  There  is  no  one  of  the  world  outside  to 
give  her  advice  or  guidance.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
convent  to  whom  she  can  confide.  In  the  convent, 
the  long  rows  of  wooden,  expressionless  faces  of  the 
nuns  who  have  become  but  machines  as  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  are  all  that  meet  the  question- 
ing gaze  of  the  novice.  The  novice  has  come  to  know 
that  from  those  expressionless  faces,  those  white, 
pitiful  masks,  there  can  come  no  audible  answer. 
Their  lips  are  sealed.  Trained  lids  are  closed 
discreetly  over  the  eyes. 

On  the  cold  face  of  the  statued  Virgin  there  is  the 
same  wooden,  expressionless  look.  The  little  Child 
in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin  never  moves,  never  changes 
expression.  There  is  no  voice  anywhere.  Even 
God  Himself  is  silent. 

Perhaps  He  speaks  in  the  wild,  fierce  longing  of  the 
young  heart,  beating  unhappily  beneath  its  black 
robe.  Who  knows  ?  The  Church  has  decreed 
that  all  such  longings  be  stilled.  The  little  nun 
must  realise  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  she 
is  a  "  bride  of  the  Church."  The  Church  alone 
shall  determine.  For  the  Church  has  constituted 
itself  God.  "  The  Church  assumes  to  itself  that 
monopoly  of  Heaven,  and  the  right  to  open  or  shut 
the  very  doors  of  Hell." 

All  the  longing,  the  dear,  intense,  human  longing 
for  home  and  people,  for  the  world  that  was  sweet 
and  white,  because  the  eyes  that  viewed  it  before 
novitiation  were  sweet  and  clear,  must  be  repressed 
by  the  nun. 
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The  Church  lays  a  heavy  hand  on  the  mind  and — 
on  the  struggling  heart. 

It  says  :  "Ye  see  wrongly.  I  know !  All  that 
ye  deem  sweet,  and  fair,  and  wonderful,  is  black,  and 
hideous,  and  scarred — foul  with  many  horrors  and 
things  ye  know  not.  The  voice  that  whispers  in  your 
heart,  is  the  voice  of  the  Devil  roaming  the  world,  and 
ever  near  the  cloisters,  for  he  knows  that  therein  are 
Peace,  and  Hope,  and  Purity  that  are  not  of  his  world. 
He  knows  that  the  Church  alone  holds  the  key  of  these 
things.  They  are  nfft  to  be  found  in  the  world  without. 
The  Church  alone  holds  the  keys  that  God  the  Son  gave 
'unto  Peter." 

"  But  even  Peter  doubted,"  whispered  the  little, 
lonely  nun  in  the  choir.  She  sobbed  softly  as  she 
knelt  there  in  her  dim,  shadowy  world  of  loneliness. 
"  Even  Peter  doubted.  And  he  denied  Christ  in  His 
hour  of  need  .  .  .  and  Peter  is  the  foundation, 
the  Church  says,  of  our  Church.  No  one  rises 
from  the  dead  and  from  the  dead  ages,  to  disprove  it. 
Oh,  if  I  could  be  sure  !  "  and  then,  whisperingly, 
"  I  have  never  been  sure  ...  I  have  never  been 
quite  sure.  ..." 

Sister  Mary-Crucis,  sitting  in  her  room,  nodded  in 
a  gratified  manner  as  a  nun  brought  her  word  that 
Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  still  knelt  at  her  prayers  in  the 
convent  chapel.  Sister  Mary-Crucis  was  pleased 
that  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  should  pray  so  devoutly. 
She  would  mention  the  fact  in  the  monthly  letter 
to  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop,  it  appeared,  had  never 
been  quite  sure  about  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle's 
devotion  to  the  Church.  He  had  told  Sister  Mary- 
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Crucis  that  any  wish  of  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle,  alien 
to  the  wish  of  the  Church,  at  the  end  of  her  novitiate, 
should  be  treated  as  purely  hysterical.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  write  quite  in  this  strain  to  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Order,  to  Mother  Mary-Elizabeth,  as 
she  was  a  sister  of  the  novice.  Sister  Mary- Crucis, 
gratified  at  this  confidence  of  the  dear  Bishop, 
forgot  to  wonder  why  that  august  and  spiritually 
shining  being  should  think  that  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  might  descend  on  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle 
out  of  all  the  nuns. 

"  He  left  the  Church ;  Paul  Maffield  seceded," 
Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  was  whispering.  "  Is  he  the 
only  priest  to  have  seceded  ?  Who  knows  ?  We 
were  told  in  Ireland  that  never  a  nun  or  a  priest 
secedes.  But — is  it  true  ?  Does  the  Church  always 
tell  the  truth  ?  How  different  is  life  in  the  nunnery 
when  one  reads  of  it — how  different  when  one  lives 
it.  Is  the  fault  in  us — or  in  the  Church  ?  Surely, 
O  God,  not  in  us.  We  strive  to  follow  blindly  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  as  she  bids  us  ...  But, 

0  God,    are  we  following  You  ?"   And  then  again, 
in    a    long,    sobbing    whisper  :     "  O  God,    are  we 
following  You  ? " 

A  tear  splashed  down  on  the  sombre  robe  she  wore, 
on  the  rosary  beads  that  she  held  clenched  tightly 
in  her  hands. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  Paul  Maffield  and  ask  him 
how  the  world  has  fared  with  him,  and  whether  his 
secession  brought  him  peace  and  happiness.  .  .  . 

1  know  the  Church  brought  him  neither.     Has  it 
brought  either  to  me  ?  .  .  .  ." 

The  silence  answered.     She  raised  her  little  hand 
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despairingly,  and  beat  her  breast.  The  rosary  beads 
clattered  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

"O  God — answer — answer!  "  she  was  whispering. 
"  Did  You  create  us  to  be  shut  away  from  the  world  in 
which  at  our  birth  You  placed  us  ?  Is  it  Your  ordain- 
ing, Your  Omniscient  Will,  that  decrees  that,  though 
You  created  us  women,  we  shall  turn  us  from  all  the 
sacred  ties  and  joys  of  motherhood  ?  That  we  shall 
walk  apart,  in  shadow,  and  not  see  the  reason  of  one 
step  of  the  road  beyond  ?  If  the  will  of  the  Church 
is  Your  Will,  then  why  do  You  not  send  us  Your 
peace  ?  Has  one  nun  in  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  nuns  ever  known  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing ?  I  have  seen  the  light  shining  on  faces 
outside  the  convents,  and  outside  the  Church,  but 
never  on  a  face  in  a  convent.  There  conies  no  shining 
there ;  eyes  grow  dull,  or  keen  with  over-seeing. 
Lips  grow  tight,  and  faces  set  in  one  expression. 
O  God,  God,  answer !  I  have  to  fight  between  the 
claim  of  old  traditions  and  the  call  of  the  world 
outside  the  convent  gates." 

Outside,  a  bird  twittered  happily  hi  the  trees. 
Against  the  red  windows  a  branch  swayed,  and 
through  the  slit  of  open  window  at  the  top,  a  long 
feathery  cluster  of  pink  karnu-blossom  showed. 
Its  fragrance  floated  in.  In  these  things  was  the 
answer  of  God  hidden  ! 

The  bird  shrilled  happily  on,  singing  his  paean 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  sunny  world 
without ;  the  karnu-blossom,  wild  and  fragrant,  lifted 
up  its  incense ;  and  from  somewhere  came  the 
laughter  of  little  brown  children,  trudging  along  the 
road  that  led  past  the  grim,  grey  convent. 
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Sunshine  without — shadow  within  ! 

In  the  chapel  it  was  cold  and  misty,  dim  with 
shadows.  Outside,  the  sun  shone  and  the  tall  buri 
palms  rustled  softly  in  the  breeze.  On  the  grass 
plots  beneath,  the  tiny  winter-daisies  made  a  carpet 
of  stars. 

And  to-day  she  must  decide.  Was  the  sunlight 
that  gave  the  lie  to  darkness  and  misrepresentation, 
deciding  for  her  ?  Yet  Elizabeth  was  happy- 
Elizabeth,  that  sister  whose  human  sisterhood 
had  been  merged  into  the  pale,  expressionless, 
and  voiceless  sisterhood  of  the  Church.  Elizabeth 
was  happy.  Elizabeth  never  doubted.  Over  and  over 
again  the  little  novice  said  these  words  to  herself. 

Some  one  came  in  and  knelt  in  the  chapel  below, 
with  a  rustle  of  garments.  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle 
heard,  above  the  chant  of  the  birds,  a  long,  sobbing 
whisper.  It  reached  right  up  to  the  choir  where  the 
little  nun  sat. 

It  came  again,  a  little  louder,  a  frantic  half- 
whispering  of  pain. 

"  O  God  .  .  .  God ! "  said  that  whispering 
voice  in  a  world  of  meaning. 

Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  knew  then  that  another 
soul,  believing  the  chapel  to  be  deserted,  was  calling 
upon  God  in  pain  ;  another  voice,  that  the  world 
might  not  hear,  was  calling  in  agony  of  soul  unto 
God ;  another  face,  that  the  world  might  not  see, 
was  at  this  moment  scarred  with  pain. 

Whoever  it  was  would,  at  the  approach  of  the 
world,  smile  as  if  happy — but  here  was  an  hour, 
and  here  was  a  retreat,  when  the  veil  was  lifted 
from  face  and  heart  and  soul. 
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Whoever  it  was  stayed  not  long.  The  thick  red 
baize  curtains  screened  the  choir  from  the  chapel. 
The  rough  coir  matting  in  the  aisle  deadened  the 
sound  of  footsteps. 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle 
entered  the  sanctum  sacred  to  Sister  Mary-Crucis, 
she  was  very  white,  and  her  lips  were  firmly  set ; 
otherwise  her  face  was  expressionless. 

Sister  Mary-Crucis  was  knitting  a  comfortable- 
looking  grey  sock.  She  glanced  shrewdly  from  under 
her  scant  eyebrows  at  the  novice,  and  indicating  a 
chair,  laid  down  her  knitting  for  a  moment.  She 
wore  a  grey  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  white 
band  was  pushed  back  a  little  from  her  narrow  fore- 
head, her  veil  flung  back  from  her  shoulders. 

"  It's  cold  in  spite  of  the  sunshine,"  she  grumbled. 
"  This  is  a  draughty  old  barrack  of  a  place,  and 
the  good  Lord  alone  knows  when  we  can  afford  to 
build  a  decent  convent  here."  She  picked  up  her 
knitting  again.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle,  of  your  devotions  of  this  morning.  Did 
you  remember  when  you  were  praying  that  very 
soon  comes  the  end  of  your  novitiate  ?  " 

"  I  remembered,"  answered  the  little  nun  in  a 
low  voice.  She  looked  down  at  her  shapeless  black 
gown  with  a  stirring  of  revolt  in  her  heart. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Sister  Mary-Crucis  placidly. 
She  knitted  on,  obviously  waiting  for  the  little  nun 
to  speak. 

But  Mary-Gabrielle  was  looking  away  now 
through  the  uncurtained  barred  window  by  her  side 
at  the  world  beyond  the  high  iron  gates  of  the  con- 
vent. The  village,  from  this  height,  looked  huddled 
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and  remote.  The  white-washed  cottage  of  the 
doctor  stood  high,  shining  in  the  sun  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  Mary-Gabrielle  looked  wistfully  at  it,  and 
then  beyond  it  to  a  scene  far  from  Ushalmi.  For 
a  moment  she  drifted  back  to  a  path  that  wound 
by  lough  and  river  to  far-away  Donegal — Donegal, 
and  Craithmary,  with  the  trees  dipping,  and  the 
low  bushes  curtseying,  spreading  green  skirts  in  a 
minuet  of  the  wind's  making. 

There  was  a  day  when  John  Grosvenor  and  she 
walked  by  the  hillpath.  .  .  . 

She  came  back  to  Ushalmi  with  a  start  at  the 
sound  of  the  older  nun's  voice. 

"  Do  not  sit  there  idle,  Sister,"  said  the  Superior, 
a  little  severely.  "  Idleness  is  a  sin  forbidden  by 
the  Church,  as  you  know.  To-night  at  eight,  after 
Vespers,  before  the  nuns,  you  must  acquaint  me  of 
your  decision.  In  the  meantime,  as  you  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  speak,  you  might  remember  that 
your  hour  for  day-duty  is  at  hand." 

She  waited,  but  the  little  nun  made  no  reply.  She 
rose  slowly  and  left  the  room,  weariness  and  spirit- 
lessness  apparent  in  her  movements.  At  the  door 
Sister  Mary-Crucis's  voice,  with  a  touch  of  asperity, 
recalled  her. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  the  isolation  ward, 
and  relieve  the  sister  in  charge,  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle, 
she  said.  "  The  Mother  Superior  has  been  on  duty 
all  night,  and  Sister  Mary-Gervase  since  dawn." 

"  The  isolation  ward  ?  "     The  girl  turned  quietly. 

"  Oh,  it's  that  quack  doctor,"  said  Sister  Mary- 
Crucis.  She  tugged  at  the  ball  of  wool  that  had 
caught  under  her  chair.  "  They  brought  him  here 
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last  night.  Guki  attends  to  him.  Your  duty  will 
be  only  to  be  in  the  room  near  by  to  see  that  my 
orders  are  carried  out,  and  report  to  me  at  twelve, 
Sister." 

The  girl  turned  and  went  silently  but  quickly 
down  the  intervening  corridors  to  that  far  wing. 

Sister  Mary-Gervase,  a  plump  little  nun,  met  her 
in  the  hall,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I'm  that  scared  of  cholera,"  she  said  frankly. 

Mary-Gabrielle  looked  past  her  down  the  corridor 
where  lay  the  isolation  ward. 

"  He's  not  raving  now,"  said  the  other  nun. 
"  But  he's  been  talking  for  hours  of  natives  and 
swamps  and  the  cholera.  Of  course,  he  won't  live 
if  he  keeps  on  like  this  much  longer." 

"  The  Mother  Superior  stayed  up  all  night  ?  " 
asked  the  little  nun. 

In  the  convent  it  is  a  rule  that  relationship  must 
be  forgotten,  and  never  alluded  to,  even  between 
sisters  themselves. 

"  Yes.  She  went  into  the  chapel  a  little  while 
ago,  while  you  were  in  there,  Sister  Mary.  She 
came  out  just  before  you.  I  can  see  the  corridor 
plainly  from  this  window." 

"  While  I  was  in  there,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle  to 
herself  as  she  walked  slowly  down  the  corridor  to 
where  a  native  warder  sat  on  his  mat,  watching  by 
the  door  of  the  sick  room.  "  But  the  agonised  nun 
in  the  chapel — it  could  not  have  been  Elizabeth — 
Elizabeth  who  is  happy — Elizabeth  who,  by 
her  piety  and  peace  of  mind,  is  the  example  of 
the  convent." 

The  door  of  a  room  that  led  out  into  the  main  hall, 
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and  which  was  used  generally  for  the  few  visitors  to 
the  convent,  stood  open  as  she  passed. 

A  man  with  his  back  to  the  door,  was  standing  by 
the  window  of  the  room,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whistling  softly  and  a  little  impatiently.  Hearing  the 
soft  rustle  of  a  dress,  and  evidently  believing  it  to  be 
the  nun  in  charge  of  the  door,  who  had  gone  to  ask 
if  he  might  see  the  patient,  John  Grosvenor  turned 
quickly. 

For  one  infinitesimal  second  Sister  Mary-Gabrielle 
paused  and  the  colour  flamed  up  for  a  moment  in 
her  pale  cheeks.  She  was  about  to  pass  quickly  on, 
but  he  moved  forward  and  his  voice  arrested  her. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  run  away  [again,  Little- Sister  ?  " 
His  grey  eyes  were  very  kind,  but  a  little  sad  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

The  colour  still  burned  in  her  cheeks  as  she  stood 
there,  silent,  motionless,  distressed. 

"  How  pale  and  thin  you  are  looking,  Little-Sister," 
he  said  ever  so  softly.  Something  thrilled  in  his 
voice.  "  How  different  in  this  shapeless  robe  you  are 
from  the  girl  in  the  old  house  at  Craithmary  !  .  .  .  . 
Oh,  Mary-Gabrielle,  is  it  really  you  ?  Or,  if  I 
went  back  to  Craithmary,  would  I  find  you  still 
there,  sitting  in  the  old  music-room  in  your  white 
frock  ?...." 

He  paused,  with  emotion  swelling  into  his  voice. 
"  Little  one,  are  you  happy  ?  What  have  they  done 
to  you  to  make  you  look  so  sad  ?  Is  it  that  you  are 
longing  for  the  old  days  and  the  old  ways,  or  have 
you  forgotten  the  world  so  well  that  never  a  thought 
of  Ireland,  of  old  Craithmary,  comes  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  speak  to  me  like  this."     Her  voice 
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was  but  a  whisper.    The  colour  had  ebbed  from 
her  face.     "  You  must  not  speak  to  me  like  this." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  "  he  asked  very  gently. 
His  clear  grey  eyes  held  hers  for  a  moment.  "  Come 
out  of  this  tomb,  little  one.  It  is  not  for  such  as  you. 
Does  never  even  Craithmary  call  aloud  to  you  to 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  There  was  a  note  of  pain  in  her  voice 
now,  and  unexpected  passion.  "  How  can  you  be 
so  cruel  to  me,  as  to  make  me  remember  ?  " 

He  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  with  her  went 
back  in  thought  to  the  grave  of  old  Denis  Crorey. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,"  he  said,  remorsefully.  "  I 
was  a  brute." 

She  made  no  answer  as  she  turned  away.  He 
stood  by  the  doorway  looking  after  her  as  she  went. 
Then,  as  he  saw  her  turning  down  the  corridor 
that  led  to  the  isolation  ward,  he  called  her  sharply. 
Something  in  his  voice  drew  her  back  against  her  will. 

"  You  are  going  to  nurse — the  doctor  ?  "  he  said, 
oddly.  He  seemed  to  look  at  her  strangely,  and  at 
her  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  :  "Do  you 
know  who  it  is,  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  " 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  making  no  sound. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  day,"  he  said,  apparently 
irrelevantly,  "  a  day  back  in  Ireland  when  I  told  you 
a  story  of  New  Guinea  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered.  She  seemed  to  gather 
herself  together. 

"  I  told  you  of  some  one  I  met  there  .  .  .  some 
one  whom  you  believed  dead." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes  "  ;  and  then,  "  Have  you  heard 
of  him  ?  " 
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He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment. 

"  He  is  in  there."  His  hand  pointed  to  the 
isolation  ward — past  where  the  native  squatted  on 
the  verandah.  "  I  wanted  you  to  know  before  you 
went  in.  The  doctor  of  Ushalmi  is  Paul  Maffield." 

She  stared  vacantly  at  him.  "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Are  you  quite,  quite  sure  ?  "  Her  lips 
were  quite  white. 

"  Quite  sure,"  he  said.  "  Fate  is  a  strange  thing. 
It  plays  strange  tricks.  He  and  the  doctor  are  the 
same  man.  I  had  to  let  you  know,  Mary-Gabrielle. 
You — had  you  not  better  tell  Elizabeth  ?  " 

She  shrank  against  the  wall,  thinking  of  that 
nun's  whispering  voice  in  the  convent  chapel,  that 
piteous  cry  wrung  from  the  very  heart.  She  knew 
then  who  had  knelt  there  in  the  shadows  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

"  It  was  Elizabeth  who  was  on  night-duty  all 
night,"  she  said.  She  looked  dully  at  him  and  then 
away. 

They  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  along  the  hall 
corridor.  Soon  the  hall-portress  would  round  the 
corner,  would  come  upon  them.  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  moved  mechanically.  A  few  yards  further 
down  the  hall  she  turned  and  looked  back. 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me,  John,"  she  said  softly, 
and  suddenly  as  she  looked  at  him  standing  there, 
so  tall  and  straight,  with  his  honest,  tanned  face 
towards  her,  something,  soft  and  tender  too,  came 
with  a  rush  of  tears  into  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   CALL  OF  THE   ROAD. 

TT  E  seemed  to  be  running  on  hot  sands,  that  ever 

*•  •*•     shifted,  towards  a  goal  that  ever  eluded  him. 

That  was  when  the  fever  first  laid  heavy 

hands  upon  his  brain  ;  now  and  again  came  a  dream 

of  cool  water,  and  soft  hands  laving  his  brow,  of 

something  cool  and  wet  against  his  parched  lips. 

"  Like  the  water  in  the  little  creek,  Elizabeth," 

he  babbled — "  the  little  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 

where  the  garden  sloped  down  the  hill  and  down  to 

the  water's  edge — and  the  Little-Sister  was  playing 

her  violin.  ..." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  voice  that  had  tears  in  it.     They 

seemed  to  drop  softly  on  his  tired  brain,  easing  the 

pain  of  it.  "  Yes,  the  Little-Sister  was  playing,  Paul." 

He  lay  very  quiet,  eyes  closed,  but  his  brow  lined 

as  if  pondering  deeply. 

"  She  used  to  play  such  sad  music,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. "  I  think  it  was  the  voice  of  a  soul  that  would 
never  know  the  happiness  it  desired.  That  is  the  lot 
of  some  people — to  stand  aside,  and  watch  others 
have  happiness."  He  fumbled,  as  it  were,  for  words. 
"To  stand  aside.  .  .  ." 
"  Yes — to  stand  aside,"  said  the  voice.  There 
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seemed  to  be  many,  many  tears  in  it  now.  The  pain 
in  it  seemed  to  reach  him.  It  drove  him  on  to  the 
hot  shifting  sea  of  sand  again.  Then  cool,  cold  water 
was  at  his  lips,  and  he  came  back  to  Craithmary 
and  the  level  sunlight  on  the  grass,  and  the  elm- 
trees  swaying  lightly  in  the  wind. 

"  Grosvenor  was  in  love  with  Mary-Gabrielle. 
...  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me — she  was  such  a 
child  to  me.  .  .  ." 

The  little  nun,  bending  over  the  bed,  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  eyes.  The  tears  trickled  down. 

"  She  had  clearer  judgment  than  you,  Elizabeth, 
in  many  things.  You  were  so  very  superstitious, 
dear.  I  could  not  understand  that  in  you.  .  .  . 
And  yet,  they  say  that  Mary-Gabrielle  went  into  the 
convent,  too.  I  could  never  understand  why.  .  .  . 
Grosvenor  told  me  he  loved  her  ...  he  would 
have  made  her  happy.  .  .  ."  His  voice  died  away, 
muttering  fragments  of  Latin. 

The  sick  man  grew  very  quiet  towards  the  after- 
noon. Sister  Mary-Gabrielle  reported  at  twelve  to 
Mother  Mary-Crucis,  and  the  medical  nun  slipped 
in  to  say  that  the  crisis  would  be  late  that  afternoon 
or  early  in  the  evening.  She  said  indifferently 
that  there  was  little  or  no  hope. 

"  Then  you  can  go  on  until  seven,  Sister,"  decreed 
Mother  Mary-Crucis  placidly.  To  herself  she  said  : 

"  The  solemnity  of  death  will  help  her  to  realise 
how  brief  and  uncertain  a  thing  is  life — and  will 
strengthen  her  resolution  to  merge  her  novitiate 
into  nunhood — to  take  her  final  vows,  as  the 
Archbishop  wishes." 

She  went  on  complacently  with  her  knitting,  with 
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no  further  thought  of  the  isolation  ward  and  its 
tragedy  of  life  and  death.  She  sat  out  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  on  a  comfortable  chair,  reciting  her 
prayers  piously  as  she  knitted,  and  nodding  over 
her  work,  eventually  dropping  off  to  sleep. 

In  the  ward  above,  while  the  afternoon  crept 
away,  and  the  patient  dozed  feverishly,  Sister  Mary- 
Gabrielle  kept  watch.  Slowly  the  day  died,  and  the 
shadows  deepened,  lengthening  outside  and  creeping 
into  the  corners  of  the  lonely  ward. 

At  the  hour  of  seven,  just  before  the  watches 
changed,  the  sick  man  began  to  speak  more  rapidly 
and  incoherently.  Exhaustion  had  made  his  voice 
hoarse,  but  there  was  a  pleading  note  in  it  that  went 
to  the  very  heart. 

"  The  thing  that  hurt  me  most  was  when  you  gave 
me  back  the  little  cross  I  had  given  you.  .  .  .  You 
remember  ?  .  .  .  You  laid  it  on  the  table  .  .  . 
on  the  study  table.  .  .  .  You  said  cruel  things, 
Elizabeth  .  .  .  but  then  you  did  not  understand. 
.  .  .  I  wonder  if  you  understand  now.  .  .  . 
You  were  Galatea  .  .  .  cold  as  stone  .  .  . 
stone  itself  .  .  .  but  one  day  I  hoped  the  awaken- 
ing would  come.  And  you  would  suffer  then, 
Elizabeth,  if  it  came  too  late.  Oh,  I  knew  that  you 
would  suffer.  You  didn't  show  it  on  the  surface 
.  .  .  and  for  a  time  I  misjudged  you.  ...  I 
knew,  that  night  before  I  went  away,  that  you  were 
suffering  then — I  crept  down  to  the  house  in  the 
early  hours  and  stood,  beneath  your  window.  .  .  . 
The  blinds  were  undrawn  .  .  .  you  had  forgotten 
them  .  .  .  and  I  saw  your  face  against  the  candle- 
light. ...  I  saw  the  suffering  on  it,  Elizabeth.  .  .  ," 
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There  was  a  startled  exclamation.  The  little  nun, 
who  had  not  heard  the  door  open,  turned.  She 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth. 

"  I  saw  your  face  against  the  candle-light  .  .  . 
there  was  suffering  on  it,  Elizabeth." 

There  was  pale  candle-light  in  the  room  now 
.  .  .  tall  candles  that  at  some  one's  order  had  been 
placed  on  an  altar-like  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
since  the  verdict  had  gone  forth  that  with  the  waning 
of  night  there  would  be  the  passing  of  a  soul. 

There  was  pale  candle-light  in  the  room  now — 
although  it  was  far  from  the  old  house  at  Craithmary 
— and  there  was  suffering  on  the  face  of  Elizabeth 
Crorey. 

For  one  long  moment  the  sisters  looked  at  one 
another ;  for  a  moment  there  was  a  light  akin  to 
hate  in  the  passionate  eyes  of  Mary-Gabrielle  as  she 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  looked  at 
Elizabeth,  the  Mother  Superior. 

"  He  lies  there  dying,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle,  in  a 
low,  level  voice.  Strange  and  odd  it  sounded  in  that 
room.  "  Paul  .  .  .  Paul  Maffield  .  .  .  and  he  is 
raving  of  you  and  the  Craithmary  river  .  .  .  and  the 
old  days  that  are  past  and  over  ...  he  is  raving 
of  you." 

Her  hands  were  fumbling  at  her  robe,  at  the  white 
maniple  and  wimple.  Suddenly  the  loosened  head- 
dress dropped  from  her.  Her  little  head,  running 
over  with  crisp,  short  curls,  glimmered  in  the  light. 

She  began  to  laugh  queerly  as  she  stood  there. 

Paul  Maffield  was  whispering  again.  The  candles 
flickered  at  his  head. 

"  It  was  all  a  dream,  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  How  the 
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sun  shines  on  the  river  .  .  .  Elizabeth !  .  .  ." 
He  gave  a  long  quivering  sigh  as  of  one  very 
weary. 

Mary-Gabrielle  bent  over  the  pillow.  Her  lips 
touched  the  damp  brow,  rested  there  for  a  lingering 
moment.  Her  tears  dropped  on  his  face. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  man's  footsteps  in  the 
corridor,  but  neither  heeded.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  candles  flickered  wanly  in  the  wind. 

Mary-Gabrielle  turned.  John  Grosvenor's  eyes 
were  resting  on  her  as  if  fascinated.  He  saw  her 
eyes  with  the  tears  shining  in  them,  her  little  close- 
cropped  head,  with  its  short  curls,  and  at  her  feet 
the  discarded  wimple  and  veil  and  the  trappings  of 
the  Carmelite  Order. 

For  a  moment  that  seemed  eternity  they  looked 
at  each  other.  Between  them  the  sick  man  turned 
deliriously,  calling  a  name.  Suddenly,  as  if  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  Mary-Gabrielle  ran  towards 
John  Grosvenor,  sobbing  pitifully. 

"  John,  John  !  "  She  clung  to  him,  and  he  bent 
and  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  holding  her  fast. 

"  Take  me  away,"  she  said,  "  away  from  here — 
out  of  the  shadows  .  .  .  John."  There  was 
revelation  in  her  voice. 

Elizabeth  never  moved.  She  heard  the  door 
close,  the  sobbing  cease,  the  sound  of  retreating  steps 
in  the  corridor,  but  she  made  no  sound. 

Dully  she  thought  that  all  the  nuns  would  be  in 
the  chapel  at  this  hour  .  .  .  that  no  one  would  miss 
Mary-Gabrielle  .  .  .  that  at  the  door,  in  the  place  of 
the  portress,  a  native  convert  for  this  hour  kept 
guard- 
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It  seemed  a  long,  long  while  before  the  gate 
clanged. 

"  She  has  gone  away,"  said  Elizabeth  dully ; 
"  she  will  not  come  back." 

She  sank  suddenly  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and 
the  silence  of  years  was  broken. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  Paul — listen.  I  always 
loved  you — always.  If  I  had  only  known  years  ago. 
.  .  .  but  I  did  not  know.  .  .  .  The  Little-Sister  has 
gone  out  into  the  sunshine,  with  the  clean  wind 
in  her  face  and  the  open  road  before.  .  .  .  Paul, 
Paul,"  she  was  sobbing  now.  "  You  must  get  well — 
and  we  will  go  also  ...  we  will  take  up  life  as 
God  ordained  it  ...  we  will  have  done  with  the 
shams  and  hypocrisies.  When  you  are  well,  Paul, 
we  will  go  away  from  here  .  .  .  away  from  the 
shadows.  We  will  take  the  road  together  .  .  .  the 
road  that  leads  out  into  the  sunshine.  ..." 

Had  Paul,  with  that  still,  shining  peace  on  his 
face,  already  gone  ? 

From  the  suddenly  silent  room  came  no  answer. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  DOCTOR. 

IT  was  early  morning  in  Ushalmi. 
A  golden-red  glow,  presaging  heat,  lay  over 
the  village.    The  sun  was    beginning  to  beat 
hotly  down  on  the  road,  and  the  white  coral  pathways 
that  ran  between  borderings  of  scarlet  crotons,  were 
shadowed  here  and  there  with  the  waving  palms. 

The  young  Government  doctor,  cheerful  with  the 
sense  of  repletion  that  follows  a  hearty  breakfast, 
followed  one  of  the  pathways  that  led  up  to  the 
hospital  on  the  hill .  He  whistled  as  he  went  his  way, 
whisking  his  cane  now  and  again  against  the  scarlet 
and  yellow  mass  of  bloom,  smiling  cheerfully  as  he 
looked  after  the  picturesque  natives  padding  noise- 
lessly along  the  road. 

Now  and  again,  through  the  sweeping,  tossing 
leaves  of  drooping  palms  and  the  heavy-scented 
paw-paws,  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  life  so  new  to 
him,  and  so  strangely  pleasing.  The  new  doctor  had 
always  an  eye  for  flaring  colours.  His  tie  was  a 
brilliant  red  that  matched  the  scarlet  cotton  belted 
wrap  of  the  passing  native  women. 

Hitherto,  he  told  himself,  his  life  had  been  wasted 
215 
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in  one  of  the  country  hospitals  of  an  Australian 
South-country  town,  where  a  loin  cloth  or  scarlet 
kirtle  would  have  caused  apoplexy  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Fate  in  the  shape  of  the  Government  had  trans- 
ferred him  here,  through  the  intervention  of  Cameron, 
the  Commissioner,  who  had  written  of  some  poor 
devil  in  the  convent  hospital ;  Cameron  had  also 
carelessly  enclosed  in  the  letter  some  picturesque 
views  of  Papua,  and  had  mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  doctors  for  the  Ushalmi  districts. 

Tucked  out  of  sight  under  the  quiet,  unassuming 
demeanour  of  Dr.  Marsden  was  a  longing  for  adven- 
ture. It  had  been  subdued  by  the  fact  that  few 
country  doctors'  lives  have  adventure.  He  thought 
that  all  such  longing  had  died  for  ever,  on  the 
morning  that  he  had  found  himself  engaged  to  a 
sedate  young  person  who  taught  Sunday  School  in 
his  district. 

Cameron's  letter  had  been  a  challenge  to  his 
dormant  desires,  had  roused  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
It  had  helped  him  wonderfully  to  explain  to  a  weeping 
young  person,  carrying  a  book  of  hymns  on  the  way 
to  choir  practice,  that  he  would  be  away  one  year 
only.  He  had  spoken  of  his  duty  towards  the  poor 
dev — the  poor  sick  doctor,  who  was  dying  of  beri-beri 
or  some  unknown  fever  in  a  convent  hospital,  and 
who  would  be  dead  and  buried,  before  he,  Marsden, 
got  there. 

Marsden  was  now  making  his  way  cheerfully 
towards  the  "  poor  devil,"  who,  it  appeared,  had 
lingered  on  after  all.  There  was  even  a  chance  of 
recovery,  Cameron  had  said — in  a  later  letter — 
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and  Cameron  knew  what  beri-beri  meant  if  any  one 
did.  Cameron  had  sighed,  however,  when  he  had 
added  that  postscript,  adding  to  himself  some- 
what hastily  that  some  things  were  worse  than 
death. 

So  Marsden  came  to  Ushalmi,  and  it  was  Marsden 
who  made  his  way  to  the  convent  hospital,  on  this 
golden  morning,  between  the  scarlet  ranks  of  crotons. 
The  perfume  of  the  f rangipanis  was  wafted  in  his  face  ; 
the  violent  scent  of  the  paw-paw  blossoms  eddied 
about  hun.  Beneath  his  feet  the  coral  sand  gleamed 
very  whitely  in  the  palm-shadowed  avenue,  and 
the  carmine  and  golden-leaved  croton-trees  leaned 
at  intervals  over  the  winding  path.  In  the  distance 
dark  mountains,  thick  with  forest,  rose  straight  and 
towering,  far  away  but  friendly. 

A  couple  of  natives  went  by,  their  loins  draped 
in  scarlet,  their  bead  necklaces  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  a  cluster  of  flowers  stuck  in  their  brown 
woolly  hair.  A  native  woman  more  indolently 
followed  at  a  distance.  Her  dog-tooth  necklaces 
swung  loosely  at  her  neck,  and  yellow  and  red  leaves 
were  entwined  in  her  hair  and  in  the  fibre  woven 
armlets  she  wore. 

Marsden  smiled  cheerfully  at  every  one  as  he  went 
along.  Once  a  native-boy,  employed  by  one  of  the 
white  men  at  Ushalmi,  crossed  his  path  ;  he  had  on 
half  a  shirt,  a  string  of  dog-tooth  beads,  and  a  once- 
white  collar  that  flapped  loosely  and  unconfined 
about  his  thin  brown  neck.  The  boy  bore  himself 
proudly  as  befitting  one  who  wears  something  chic 
and  different  from  the  usual  native  costume.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  caught  Marsden  and  held  him  fast. 
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He  went  up  the  white  coral  sweep  of  the  convent 
hospital,  grinning  boyishly  and  cheerful . 

A  native-porter,  dozing  in  the  sunlight,  woke  and 
stood  quickly  to  attention,  answering  him  in  broken 
English.  He  pulled  the  bell,  and  the  sound  re-echoed 
hollowly  through  the  building.  Out  of  the  soft 
shadows  of  the  interior  a  nun  came  sedately  in 
answer. 

Marsden  found  himself  becoming  frankly  curious 
as  he  followed  her. 

The  long  hall,  scrubbed  very  white,  had  a  narrow 
strip  of  beaten  cocoa-nut  palm  matting.  At  the  end 
beneath  a  shrine,  a  bunch  of  scarlet  crotons  flamed, 
drooping  a  little  in  the  unaccustomed  atmosphere, 
faintly  reminiscent  of  incense. 

He  was  shown  into  a  room  where  a  woman  sat  at 
a  desk,  apparently  sorting  out  accounts.  Her  eyes 
swept  over  him,  taking  his  measure.  He  thought 
how  beautiful  she  must  have  been,  but  how  cold  and 
expressionless  her  face  was.  It  was  a  very  thin  face, 
as  if  worn  with  long  hours  of  fasting  and  praying. 
He  found  himself  wondering  irritably  why,  with  their 
curious  ideas  of  religion  and  bead-stringing — to  use 
his  own  phrasing — they  didn't  get  a  prayer-wheel 
and  be  done  with  it.  He  knew  little  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  told  himself,  but  he  did  know 
that  they  used  a  string  of  beads  to  keep  count  of 
their  prayers. 

"  The  patient,  madam  ?  .  .  .  You  sent  for  me." 

She  played  absently  with  the  black  rosary-beads 
she  wore  strung  from  a  belt  or  cord  at  her  waist .  For 
the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  her  glance  had  been 
one  of  keen  scrutiny. 
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'  Yes.  You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  all  about 
his  illness  .  .  ." 

"  I  have  heard  practically  nothing,"  he  said, 
"  save,  of  course,  what  Cameron  wrote.  That  was 
two  months  ago,  madam.  When  I  arrived  last  night 
Cameron  was  away  at  Samarai.  He  is  due  back 
to-day.  Murphy  at  the  store  seems  to  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  case." 

She  seemed  relieved. 

"  Then  I  think  I  had  better  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  We  had  a  medical-nun  here,  but  she  was 
transferred  further  south,  where  there  was  an  out- 
break of  typhoid." 

Marsden  wondered  if  this  would  be  the  nun  whom 
he  had  heard  discussed  at  Port  Davis.  He  had 
heard  it  idly  mentioned  that  one  of  the  nuns  from 
Ushalmi  Convent  had  eloped,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence all  the  younger  nuns  had  been  hastily 
transhipped  across  to  one  of  the  island  convents, 
where  the  stern  eye  of  the  monastery  might  more 
conveniently  rest  upon  them. 

Marsden,  who  was  not  by  any  means  inquisitive  or 
interested  much  in  any  religion,  had  casually  men- 
tioned this  rumour  to  Murphy,  the  storekeeper,  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival.  Murphy  had  answered  [rather 
quickly  and  certainly  forcibly,  that  it  was  a  sanguin- 
ary lie.  Murphy  said  the  Orange  lodge  must  have 
spread  such  a  rumour.  Marsden  had  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  was  inclined  to  gossip.  Over  a  cigar 
he  said  to  himself  philosophically  :  "As  if  any  one 
of  the  name  of  Murphy  would  say  it  was  true,  in 
any  case." 

All  that  Marsden  wondered  now,   and  without 
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interest,  was  whether  the  medical-nun  and  the 
missing  nun  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  explain  to  you,"  said 
the  Reverend  Mother  in  her  low,  rather  colourless 
voice,  "  that  the — doctor — you  know,  he  took 
the  place  at  any  rate  of  a  doctor — has  for  the 
time  being  lost  his  memory."  She  looked  at  him,  a 
little  pleadingly  it  seemed,  and  went  on  hurriedly. 
"  He  was  very  delirious  during  his  illness.  It 
seemed  he  would  never  stop  raving.  Then  the 
delirium  ceased  quite  suddenly,  and  as  convalescence 
set  in,  he  slept  most  of  the  day  and  night  as  if 
mind  and  body  were  exhausted.  He  does  not  seem 
to  know  anybody  now." 

They  paused  at  the  door.    Marsden  looked  in. 

In  the  one  bed  that  the  long  room  contained,  a  man 
lay,  his  head  propped  up  by  pillows.  He  was 
terribly  white  and  emaciated.  The  bones  showed 
through  the  skin.  There  were  great  sunken  hollows 
in  his  grey  face,  noticeably  at  each  side  of  his  mouth. 
He  turned  as  if  conscious  of  their  presence,  and 
looked  towards  the  door  with  lack-lustre  eyes.  The 
Reverend  Mother  seemed  to  shrink  back  and  lean 
a  little  against  the  lintel. 

"  He  has  been  like  that — for  weeks,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "  Will  you  go  in — and  afterwards 
will  you  come  to  me  in  my  sitting-room  and  talk 
over  the  case  ?  I — we  will  be  glad  to  do  anything 
in  our  power  to  help."  She  looked  away  for  a  second 
at  a  patch  of  paw-paw  flowers  nodding  in  the  garden 
outside,  their  blossoms  pressed  against  the  pane 
of  one  of  the  windows.  "  The  Jesuit  Fathers  on 
Walmacone  Island  have  offered  to  take  him.  They 
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are  at  present  awaiting  the  Bishop's  sanction,  or  they 
would  have  come  for  him  ere  this." 

"  I  hardly  think  a  monastery  would  do  him  any 
good,"  said  Marsden  frankly.  "  He  wants  to  get 
out  into  the  sunlight,  I  should  think,  among  bright 
and  cheerful  people.  Gloomy  surroundings,  such 
as "  he  paused  abruptly,  reddening. 

But  the  Mother  Superior  said  nothing.  She  stood 
by  the  door,  tall  and  straight  in  her  sombre  robes. 
There  came  no  change  of  expression  over  her  quiet 
face.  He  noticed  that  one  of  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  a  crucifix,  a  hideous  thing,  it  seemed  to  him, 
of  black  iron  and  brass.  Marsden  was  a  Methodist, 
who  looked  on  such  things  as  crucifixes  and  statues 
as  rank  blasphemy  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

He  went  into  the  ward  alone,  and  spent  an  hour 
there. 

His  cheery  good-nature  served  him  well.  The 
man  had  lifted  his  sunken  face,  andjstared  at  him 
with  vacant  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  ill,"  he  said  in  a  strange, 
halting  voice.  One  hand,  very  thin  and  white,  went 
in  a  curious  fumbling  manner  to  his  head.  His  voice 
was  quite  expressionless. 

"  Any  pain  just  there,  old  chap  ?  "  the  doctor 
asked . 

"  It  is  as  if  a  weight  is  lying  there — but  no  pain. 
I  cannot  remember  things  very  well.  Some  come 
and  then  they  pass  again." 

"  What  do  you  remember  now  ?  " 

"  A  house  on  a  hill — and  crosses  in  a  cemetery." 
He  spoke  in  a  dull,  monotonous  tone  as  one  reciting 
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something  that  had  become  familiar.  Whenever  he 
had  said  this  the  nuns  generally  left  him  alone,  and 
ceased  from  their  efforts  to  recall  the  past.  The 
medical-nun  had  said  he  only  required  rest.  All 
that  in  a  dim  way  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  lie  there 
and  rest. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  you  can  remember  a  house  on  a  hill," 
the  cheerful  voice  said  encouragingly,  "  and  crosses 
in  a  cemetery.  Yes,  that  is  where  you  lived,  down  at 
Ushalmi,  a  stone's  throw  from  this  very  room.  I'm 
going  to  live  there  myself,  old  man."  He  laid  a  fat, 
kindly  hand,  tender  as  a  woman's,  on  the  thin,  wasted 
claw  that  rested  wearily  on  the  bedclothes. 
"  Would  you  like  to  come  ?  There  are  some  books 
still  on  the  shelves  in  your  room,  you  know,  they 
might  help  you  to  remember." 

There  was  a  deep  breath  by  the  door.  Marsden 
was  too  interested  to  heed  anything  save  his  patient. 

"  No  name  in  them,  old  man,  so  I  can't  tell 
you  what  your  name  is,  and  help  you  to  remember. 
But  you  mustn't  worry  about  that.  Some  day 
soon,  however,  you  will  remember.  Would  you 
like  to  come  back — to  the  house  on  the 
hill  ?  "  The  doctor  was  good-natured.  He  meant 
what  he  said.  Dimly  the  sick  man  understood 
that. 

The  thin  hands  began  to  grope  restlessly.  There 
was  silence.  Then  at  last  the  halting  voice  said : 
"  I  went  from  there  one  night — to  Tilarao — beyond 
Iligano.  There  was  cholera  there — and  beri-beri." 
He  waited  a  long  moment,  then  said  patiently  :  "It 
was  all  very  dreadful." 

"  Don't  think  about  it,"  said  Marsden  quickly 
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"  But  the  natives  here  need  you,  old  chap.  They 
are  asking  after  the  great  white  medicine  chief. 
That's  a  long  enough  string  of  letters  after  your 
name,  anyway." 

A  thin  ghost  of  a  smile,  very  pitiful,  flitted  over 
the  pale  face  on  the  pillow.  "  I — did  some  good," 
he  said — and  then  patiently,  "  I  thought  I  saw  her 
there .  Do  you  think  she  would  be  there  ?  It  doesn't 
seem  likely,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Saw  whom  ?  "  The  doctor  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  door  where  the  nun  still  stood.  He 
smiled  encouragingly.  How  stiff  and  still  these  nuns 
stood,  he  thought.  "  Whom  now  did  you  think 
you  saw,  old  chap  ?  " 

"  I — don't  know."  The  thin  hand  passed  over 
the  forehead  again.  He  sighed  heavily.  "  If — 
I  could  only  remember  her  name — but  it  has  gone." 
With  a  rustling  of  her  gown,  the  nun  moved  ; 
when  the  doctor  looked  around  she  was  no  longer 
there. 

"  Thank  heaven !  "  said  the  doctor,  sotto  vocet 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Now  perhaps  I  can  get 
to  the  trouble.  I  can't  stand  a  third  person  being 
present  in  a  case  like  this." 

He  went  to  the  door,  closed  it,  then  came  back  and 
made  a  systematic  examination  of  the  patient.  The 
sick  man,  when  not  spoken  to,  stared  always  at  the 
wall  opposite.  Marsden  turned  his  head  and  saw 
there  a  picture,  a  hideous  misrepresentation  of  the 
face  of  Christ,  the  brow  all  wet  and  bloody,  the 
great  drops  rolling  down,  and  a  look  of  tortured 
agony  skilfully  and  hideously  portrayed.  Marsden 
believed  that  not  in  death,  nor  in  dying,  had  the 
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Christ,  Who  willingly  died  for  all  men,  looked  so. 
Had  he  been  an  artist,  he  told  himself,  looking 
shudderingly  at  this  conception,  he  would  have 
painted  a  face  firm  and  fine  with  the  knowledge 
of  what  His  suffering  meant  to  the  world — a  face 
before  which  one  would  voluntarily  bend  the  knee, 
not  driven  there  by  fear  of  physical  purgatorial 
punishment,  or  by  superstition,  but  by  under- 
standing. 

In  the  sunken  eyes  of  the  sick  man  lay  a  shrinking, 
puzzled  look.  That  picture,  underneath  which 
hung  a  huge  crucifix,  seemed,  like  a  magnet,  to 
draw  his  eyes.  Over  his  bed  and  pinned  on  the  walls 
around  him  were  many  crude  representations  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  of  many  saints  in  prayerful 
attitudes.  One  in  particular,  that  of  a  stout  monk 
with  eyes  upraised  to  the  heavens  and  hands  clasped 
devoutly,  seemed  to  appeal  to  Marsden. 

"  They've  left  the  cask  of  ale  and  the  cheese  out," 
he  murmured  irreverently.  "  That  chap  would 
make  a  fine  advertisement  for  somebody's  beef ! 
Not  much  fasting  about  him." 

A  slight  perfunctory  tap  sounded  on  the  door,  and 
a  short,  sharp-faced  nun  came  quickly  in.  She 
looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  Well,  what  of  the  patient,  Doctor  Marsden  ? 
The  rules  in  this  hospital  are  that  no  doors  are  to 
be  shut  without  permission." 

"  It  is  a  case  of  loss  of  memory,"  he  answered. 
"  It  is,  of  course,  partial,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  transient 
nature.  Have  you  any  other  ward  into  which  he 
might  be  moved,  madam  ?  "  Her  sharp,  beady  eyes 
asked  a  hundred  questions.  "  Or  can  that  valuable 
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work  of  art  with  its  accessories  be  removed  ?  " 
He  pointed  to  the  picture  on  the  wall,  and  the 
numerous  wool-hearts  and  Agnus  Dei's  pinned  on 
the  wood  of  the  crucifix  beneath. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  said  sharply.  "  It  is  that 
picture  undoubtedly  that  has  saved  his  life.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  he  has  lived." 

"  It  may  have  saved  his  life,  madam,"  he  said 
cynically ;  "  but  it  is  likely  to  lose  him  his  reason. 
I'm  afraid  it  would  turn  my  brain." 

"  Some  brains  are  easily  turned,  then."  She  shot 
him  anything  but  a  friendly  glance,  and  spoke  very 
coldly.  "  There  is  no  need  for  the  removal  of  the 
picture." 

"  Is  the  patient  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Her  garments  made  an  angry  rustling. 

"  Then  he  came  regularly  to  the  chapel  ?  .  .  . 
He  is  a  communicant  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her. 
He  had  a  keen  pair  of  eyes,  this  Doctor  Marsden ; 
the  pince-nez  added  to  their  rather  stern,  steady 
look  at  the  moment.  The  nun  floundered,  entered 
into  voluble  explanations  which  explained  nothing. 
On  his  bed  the  sick  man,  unnoticing,  still  stared  at 
the  grim  picture  on  the  wall. 

Through  the  rest  of  his  interview  with  the  patient, 
Sister  Mary-Crucis  remained  in  the  room.  She 
seated  herself  heavily  and  firmly  on  one  of  the 
chairs  near  at  hand.  Evidently  it  was  her  hour  as 
watcher,  for  she  produced  her  knitting,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  meant  to  stay.  The  doctor  decided 
to  give  up  the  problem  for  the  day. 

The  sick  man's  wandering  voice  recalled  him  as 
he  reached  the  door. 

P 
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"  The  house — on  the  hill,"  it  said,  vaguely.  "  I 
would  like  to  go  back  there." 

"  You  would  like,"  repeated  the  doctor  soothingly, 
"  to  go  back  to  the  house  you  lived  in  ?  The  little 
house  on  the  hill,  by  the  creek  ?  " 

The  knitting-needles  clicked  sharply  and  dis- 
approvingly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  patient  in  a  stronger  voice. 
Doctor  Marsden  waited  a  moment.  "  I  would  like 
to  be  there,"  said  the  sick  man,  a  reminiscent  tone 
creeping  into  his  voice.  "  I  used  to  sit  up  there  in 
the  evening.  The  window  looks  over — looks 
over  .  .  ." 

"  Over  Murphy's  pub,"  suggested  the  doctor. 

"  Over  Murphy's  pub."  The  voice  stopped 
fumbling  for  words  and  went  on  quickly.  "  And 
some  tunes  the  palm-tops  are  very  still,  stretching 
away  on  the  level  with  the  mist  over  them.  It  is 
like  the  sea.  Have  you  seen  the  low  line  of  hills, 
to  the  right  of  you,  just  as  you  steam  out  of  Dublin 
Bay,  and  Bray  huddled  right  down  by  the  water's 
edge? 

"  Yes,"  said  Marsden,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
Victoria,  save  to  come  to  New  Guinea,  and  whose 
sea-trips  had  been  confined  to  Corio  Bay.  "  Yes, 
the  lights  of  Bray  twinkling  on  the  water  .  .  .  and 
•the  music  .  .  .  and  some  one  singing.  .  .  .  There 
was  always  some  one  singing,  and  some  music,  on 
Corio  Bay,  anyhow." 

The  sick  man  turned  his  face. 
"  And  Donegal,"  he  said,  very  softly. 
"  Yes,  and  the  Donegal  mountains  .  .  .  and  the 
grey,  weeping  skies."     Marsden  had  at  least  heard 
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of  the  Donegal  mountains ;  and  hadn't  some  Irish 
poet  or  other  sung  about  the  grey,  weeping  skies  of 
Erin  ?  "  The  Donegal  mountains,  old  chap,  and 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney  .  .  .  and,"  with  an  inspira- 
tion, "  the  meeting  of  the  waters " 

But  the  sick  man  had  dropped  back  into  his 
apathy.  Sister  Mary  stared  at  young  Doctor 
Marsden  curiously.  At  last  she  said,  very  thought- 
fully and  breathing  quickly  : 

"  Then — you've   been   to   Donegal !  "     She   did 
not  say  it  as  if  she  expected  an  answer,  but  as  if 
she  were  considering  something,  facing  a  new  aspect 
of  the  case,  as  it  were.     After  a  while  she  said, 
apparently   casually :     "  There   is   a   place   called 
Craithmary  in  Donegal  ?  "    She  paused  questioningly. 
"  Yes — Craithmary,"    said    Marsden,     with    his 
fingers  on  the  patient's  pulse,  and  his  face  turned 
away.     He  felt  he  had  made  the  right  answer  re- 
quired.    It  would  never  do  now,  with  a  sick  man 
listening,  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  Ireland,  and  he 
had  heard  of  a  place  that  sounded  something  like 
Craithmary.     It  may  have  been   Kilmary,    or  it 
may  have  been  Craig — something  or  other — perhaps 
it  was  in  Scotland  where  his  forbears  had  come 
from.    He  consoled  his  soul  with  the  reflection  that 
anyhow  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  one,  save  for  a 
bit  of  sea,  that  was  narrow  enough  on  the  map — 
so  narrow,  indeed,  that  a  man  might  jump  from  one 
shore  to  the  other. 

He  was  conscious  that  the  nun  was  looking  at  him 
still,  and  that  though  she  knitted  it  was  done 
mechanically.  A  moment  later  she  went  from 
the  room  in  evident  perturbation. 
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A  bell  rang  across  the  stillness  and  a  native 
attendant  made  his  appearance  and  salaamed 
respectfully. 

"  The  Reverend  Mother  would  like  to  see  Doctor 
Marsden,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Marsden  lingered  by  the  sick 
man,  looking  down  at  his  face.  The  eyes  were 
closed  now,  and  he  seemed  to  sleep. 

"  Must  have  been  rather  a  good-looking  chap  in 
his  day,"  thought  the  young  doctor.  Aloud  he  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  house  by  the  creek 
to-night  .  .  .  the  house  on  the  hill.  You  will  wake 
in  the  morning  and  find  yourself  there." 

The  lids  lifted  slowly,  into  the  sunken  eyes  a 
light  flickered  wanly. 

"  The  house  on  the  hill  by  the  creek,"  repeated  the 
doctor  very  slowly.  "  And  there  you  will  get  well, 
and  you  will  rouse  yourself.  For  the  natives  need 
you — and  I  need  you.  You  are  still  their  man, 
and  you  will  help  me,  and  I  will  help  you.  Do  you 
understand,  old  chap  ?  "  Perhaps  he  did.  The 
long,  claw-like  fingers  crept  over  to  Marsden's  hand 
and  clung  to  it  tightly  for  a  moment.  "  You'll  soon 
be  all  right,"  said  Marsden  cheerily.  "  Once  out  of 
this — impressionist  art  gallery,  my  friend,  and  I'll 
make  a  new  man  of  you." 

He  swung  in  the  same  cheery  mood  down  the 
corridor,  passing  the  sharp-faced  sister  on  the  way, 
and  bidding  her  good-morning.  She  answered  him 
sourly.  The  young  doctor's  large,  unabashed  smile 
seemed  to  linger  behind  him.  He  whistled  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  convent  corridor  as  he  went. 
The  nun  watched  him  sourly  from  the  vantage-post 
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of  a  shadowy  corner,  and  wondered.  Here  was  a 
man  whom  nothing  seemed  to  daunt — and  he  had 
known  Craithmary.  The  Reverend  Mother  had 
been  very  quiet  when  Sister  Mary-Crucis  told 
her  that. 

Marsden  swung  blithely  down  the  main  corridor 
towards  the  door  that  was  marked  in  black  letters 
on  a  white  card  with  the  three  words,  Reverend 
Mother  Superior. 

The  sound  of  an  organ  came  faintly  to  him  as  he 
paused  outside,  awaiting  an  answer  to  his  knock. 
He  knocked  again,  then  opened  it.  The  music  had 
swelled  to  a  loud  crescendo.  The  sound  of  it  came 
from  an  adjoining  room.  He  waited  for  her  to 
cease,  guessing  that  it  was  the  Reverend  Mother 
who  played  that  old,  very  familiar  hymn-tune.  The 
young  person  who  taught  Sunday  School  in  a  southern 
state  often  sang  it  at  sacred  concerts  or  Band  of 
Hope  meetings.  He  was  surprised  that  Roman 
Catholics  sang  Protestant  hymns.  He  would  have 
been  still  more  surprised  had  the  Reverend  Mother 
assured  him  she  believed  it  to  be  Roman  Catholic. 

The  young  doctor,  hearing  that  familiar  tune, 
was  seeing  in  a  fleeting  vision  a  girl  he  had  left 
behind  him .  She  was  standing  on  an  improvised  plat- 
form, all  in  white,  the  badge  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
against  her  white  dress,  pinned  just  where  his 
head  had  often  rested.  That  young  person  had  a  most 
motherly  way  with  her,  he  remembered  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  longing.  She  used  to  pull  his  head 
down  so,  after  kissing  his  forehead,  and  run  her 
hand  through  his  curly  mop  of  hair.  A  sudden 
tug  from  far  away  came  to  the  young  Methodist 
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doctor's  heart-strings  as  he  stood  there,  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent. 
He  heard  the  nun's  voice  now. 

Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  : 

O  Thou,  Who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

When  the  music  died  away,  and  she  came  rustling 
slowly  into  the  room,  she  found  the  young  doctor. 
He  looked  a  very  young  doctor  indeed  as  he  sat 
there. 

"  You  sing  very  sweetly,"  he  said,  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  shyness,  such  as  the  Reverend  Mother  had 
certainly  not  expected  to  see  in  such  an  assertive 
and  cheerful  individual :  "  Back — in  Victoria  .  .  . 
there  was  a  girl  who  used  to  sing  that,  she " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  and  went  very  red.  She 
looked  at  him,  at  first  with  her  calm,  impassive 
gaze  ;  and  then  a  faint  flush  of  colour  stained  the 
pallor  of  her  thin  cheeks.  Something  came  into 
her  eyes  and  passed,  but  the  passing  did  not  rob 
them  of  tenderness  and  understanding. 

"  Why,  you — are  just  a  boy,"  she  said,  half  under 
her  breath.  She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
writing-table,  her  back  to  the  window.  He  could 
only  see  the  black  outlines  of  her  veil  and  the  white- 
ness of  coif  and  wimple.  The  light  behind  her 
haloed  her  head  as  she  sat  there. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  young,"  he  asserted.  Her  eyes, 
as  he  leaned  forward,  seemed  to  invite  his  con- 
fidence. Suddenly  he  forgot  all  his  ancient  pre- 
judices against  nuns.  He  found  himself  telling  her 

why  he  had  come  to  Papua. 

~~  "  People  said  it  was  a  rotten  country,  you  know," 
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he  added  earnestly.  "  But  I  wasn't  earning  anything 
worth  while  where  I  was.  It  would  be  years  before 
I  saved  enough  to  marry."  There  was  a  certain 
frank  boyishness  about  him  that  was  very  attrac- 
tive. "  Cameron  wrote  to  me.  He  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  pay  a  medical  man  for  this 
district.  They  were  going  to  open  it  up  eventually. 
I — well,  I  thought  I'd  come.  The  screw  was  very 
good " 

"  The — screw  ?  " 

"  The  salary,  I  mean ."  He  blushed  and  floundered 
for  a  moment  in  his  narrative.  Once  or  twice  he 
brought  a  smile  to  her  lips.  When  he  had  finished 
she  sat  very  still  for  a  moment.  She  seemed  to 
see  that  young  person  in  Victoria  very  clearly. 
Somehow,  the  Reverend  Mother  thought  she  would 
like  her  very  much  indeed.  Once,  she  would  never 
have  understood,  but  Life  lately  was  lifting  the  veil 
off  many  things  for  her. 

Once,  years  ago — even  yesterday — it  seemed  to 
the  Reverend  Mother  that  she  had  believed  she  had 
no  heart.  Now  there  was  something  in  her  that 
ached,  and  ached,  that  had  brought  her  many  sleep- 
less nights,  many  long  days  of  agonised  questionings 
and  prayers,  since  that  morning  when  she  had  be- 
lieved Paul  Maffield  dead. 

He  had  slipped  into  an  unconsciousness  akin  to 
death ;  she  wondered  if  through  it  he  had  heard 
her  voice.  If  ever  memory  came  back  to  him, 
would  he  remember  ?  She  thought  of  how  he  had 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  face,  then  had 
closed  them  on  what  she  believed  was  Death  itself. 

Like  Galatea,  she  had  awakened  slowly.    Then 
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she  found  herself  drifting  back  to  the  stone  woman 
again,  shutting  her  heart  deliberately,  striving  to 
live  from  day  to  day  without  thinking. 

She  had  tried  not  to  think  about  all  that  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  hour  in  that  isolated  ward 
had  meant  to  her.  She  had  said  many  prayers  in 
the  little  chapel.  Her  tears  had  often  fallen  on  the 
little  clay-cold  feet  of  the  Virgin.  She  had  said  to 
herself,  after  reading  and  re-reading  many  books 
on  the  subject  of  Doubt,  about  which  the  reverend 
writers  showed,  apparently,  astonishing  knowledge, 
that  it  would  assuredly  pass  away.  Fate  had 
decided  that  Maffield  should  come  back  to  life 
with  little  or  no  memory  of  the  things  that  had  been. 
At  first  she  had  been  fiercely  glad.  Now,  she  was 
not  sure. 

When  she  had  asked  Doctor  Marsden  now  what  he 
thought  of  the  case,  her  voice  had  been  quite  steady. 
She  wondered  at  that,  as  mechanically  she  ran  the 
rosary-beads  through  her  fingers. 

"  I  can  get  him  right — it  will  take  a  long  while, 
mind  you,"  Marsden  declared ;  "  but  if  I  can  get 
him  away  from  here,  I  can  get  him  right." 

She  coloured  faintly,  her  eyes  down-dropped. 
"  Why  ?  In  what  way  ?  "  she  had  said.  Her  voice 
sounded  strained.  "  You  say  if  you  can  get  him 
away  from  here " 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  won't  like  me  putting  it  like 
this,"  he  said  apologetically;  "but  it's  the  truth. 
You  see " — he  leaned  forward  confidentially — 
"  his  surroundings  are  strange  to  him  here.  He 
is  used  to  the  bush  and  the  natives — to  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  sunshine  blazing  down  everywhere. 
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I  believe  that  you  thought  it  best  to  keep  all  visitors 
away.  Cameron  was  surprised  that  you  sent  for 
me.  You  see,  the  poor  chap  lies  in  a  room  by 
himself.  It  is  darkened  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the 
sun.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen — but  those 
pictures " 

She  coloured,  then  went  very  white.  She  was 
thinking  of  an  edict  that  had  gone  forth  in  regard 
to  visitors  that  never-to-be-forgotten  dawn,  when  a 
nun  rode  out  of  the  hospital  gateway,  out  of  Ushalmi, 
never  to  return. 

But  a  new  doctor,  a  properly  qualified  doctor, 
had  come  to  Ushalmi,  and  in  the  convent  hospital 
at  Ushalmi,  making  no  progress,  a  man  lay  sick 
unto  death. 

She  was  glad  now  that  she  had  ignored  that 
edict,  in  spite  of  the  many  protestations  of  Sister 
Mary-Crucis.  Sister  Mary-Crucis,  who  had  a  shrewd 
idea  of  the  position  the  sick  man  had  once  held,  had 
yet  to  be  reckoned  with. 

"  What  would  you  advise  ?  "  she  asked.  She 
did  not  look  at  the  young  doctor.  Her  face  was 
turned  absently  aside.  He  found  himself  thinking 
how  white  and  ill  she  looked,  and  how  thin  and 
almost  transparent  were  the  hands  that  played 
restlessly  with  the  beads  that  swung  at  her  side. 

"I'd  like  to  take  him  straight  away  from  here 
to  the  house  he  once  loved,"  he  said.  "I'd  get  him 
on  his  feet  and  into  harness  again " 

"  But — he  hasn't  the  qualifications  of  a 
doctor " 

"You  mean  all  his  degrees?"  he  said.  "Ah, 
well ;  that  isn't  everything  in  a  country  like  this. 
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He  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  to  judge  by  the 
notes  he  has  made  on  several  of  his  cases.  There's 
heaps  of  medical  works  in  his  rooms.  There's  one 
thing  very  sure — he  has  been  studying  to  some 
purpose.  Who  knows  if  he  hasn't  gone  up  for  an 
examination  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  The  beads  swung 
from  her  fingers,  and  rattled  softly  against  her 
long  black  gown.  "  It  is  very  possible,"  she  said 
after  a  silence. 

"  I  have  a  feeling  it's  so,  anyway,"  he  said  con- 
fidentially. "  He's  done  so  much  for  the  beggars 
here  that  any  decent  man  ought  to  give  a  chap  like 
that  a  hand  .  .  ." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  There  was 
a  mist  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,"  she  said, 
a  little  brokenly. 

He  brushed  the  commendation  aside  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  I'm  afraid  there's  very  little  of  the  Christian 
about  me.  I've  never  had  much  time  for  religion 
since  I  was  a  student,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Life 
hasn't  been  all  beer  and  skittles — I  mean,  it  hasn't 
been  an  extra  easy  road  for  me  to  travel.  No  money 
in  the  family,  you  see.  Plenty  of  religion,  but  no 
money." 

"  I  see,"  she  said. 

"  And  Eva  will  have  enough  religion  for  both  of 
us,  anyhow."  He  smiled.  "  I  told  you  she  was  at 
the  head  of  everything  in  that  line." 

"  Yes."  She  was  tapping  her  long  slender  fingers 
thoughtfully  on  the  table  before  her,  leaning  forward 
slightly. 
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"  You  think — if  he  goes  with  you — that  you  will 
eventually  bring  back  his  memory  ?  "  He  knew 
then  that  the  sick  man  was  given  a  pass  out  of  the 
convent  whenever  he,  the  doctor,  chose.  "  You 
think,"  she  persisted,  "  that  he  will  get  quite,  quite 
well,  eventually  ?  .  .  ." 

"  I  do  think  so."  He  rose,  preparing  for  departure. 
She  sat  very  still,  listening  to  his  earnest  voice. 

"  Will  it  be  long — before  memory  comes  back 
to  him  ?  " 

"  Months,  perhaps  ;  years,  perhaps,"  said  Mars- 
den.  "  It  may  be  five  years,  and  it  might  be  five 
minutes  if  he  received  a  shock.  God  knows,"  he 
ended  rather  irreverently. 

Long  after  his  footsteps  had  echoed  and  died  on 
the  white  coral  pathway  to  the  gate  of  the  com- 
pound, the  Reverend  Mother  Superior  sat  there. 

Once  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Slow,  hot 
tears  dropped  on  them. 

"  Yes — only  God  knows,"  she  whispered. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CROCODILES. 

NORTH  westward  of  Ushalmi,  where  the  Fly 
River  makes  a  wide  tortuous  curve  inland, 
and  then  sweeps  with  a  tongue-like  loop 
towards  the  eastern  coast,  lies  the  land  of  crocodile 
swamps,  uncharted  forests,  and  unnamed  hills  and 
mountains. 

On  the  further  bank  of  it  dwell  the  Karriluans, 
cannibal-tribes  who  hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills, 
and  at  night  prowl  forth  like  beasts  of  prey.  "  It  is 
a  bad  place  to  bring  any  woman,"  said  Marsden 
when  he  had  first  received  the  communication,  "  a 
white  woman  at  that,  and  it's  a  long  and  dangerous 
way  from  Ushalmi." 

Maineld — Marsden  had  unearthed  his  name  some- 
how, perhaps  from  a  word  inadvertently  dropped  by 
Cameron — had  said  he  could  go  alone.  In  all  but 
one  thing  this  thin,  stooping  man  who  pathetically 
followed  Marsden  everywhere,  was  his  former  self. 
But  memory  of  the  years  before  he  came  to  New 
Guinea  persistently  eluded  him . 

He  only  remembered,  and  then  only  as  one 
remembers  in  a  dream,  the  days  he  had  spent  at 
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Ushalmi  before  his  illness.  Very  vivid  were  the  days 
that  had  been  passed  in  that  island  and  that  sadly 
depleted  village  in  the  far  north,  the  village  of 
Tilarao.  Men,  when  they  speak  of  Tilarao,  speak 
of  Maineld  yet. 

There  at  this  time  the  natives  watched  for  his 
coming  and  followed  him  about  at  heel  like  faithful 
dogs.  They  brought  weird  gifts  to  the  house  on 
the  slope  of  the  cemetery  compound.  One  or  other 
of  the  Tilaraons  could  always  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  of  the  white  medicine-men. 

Young  Doctor  Marsden,  reading  the  letter  that  had 
been  brought  by  a  water-carrier  from  the  far  north- 
west, shook  his  head  as  he  looked  after  the  tall, 
stooping  figure  of  Maffield.  The  young  doctor 
had  hoped  to  do  so  much,  and  after  all  these  months 
so  little  had  been  accomplished. 

Mameld  was  brighter,  took  more  interest  in  every- 
thing, was  invaluable  as  an  assistant,  and,  where 
the  natives  were  concerned,  as  a  leader ;  but  the 
past  for  him  was  still  a  blank. 

Up  in  his  room  above,  the  young  doctor  could  hear 
Maffield  packing  his  kit,  as  if  the  journey  were  to  some 
peaceful,  near-by  village,  instead  of  through  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  New  Guinea.  When  the 
planter  and  his  wife  sailed  to  the  North-West 
they  had  gone  the  coast  route  by  boat.  For  Marsden, 
the  nearest  doctor,  there  was  only  the  way  through 
the  forest. 

Marsden  himself  knew  no  fear.  The  call  to  that 
isolated  and  dangerous  region,  on  the  tongue-like 
loop  of  the  Fly  River,  and  the  need  of  a  white  woman, 
stirred  the  blood  in  his  veins ;  yet  once  or  twice, 
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following  on  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  Cameron 
and  Murphy  had  taken  on  themselves  forcibly  to 
describe  the  aforesaid  region,  Marsden  had  thought 
a  great  deal  of  the  young  person  belonging  to  the 
Band  of  Hope  League.  Perhaps  it  was  not  while  he 
strapped  a  liberal  supply  of  whiskey  into  the  leather 
pockets  of  his  horse's  saddle,  so  much  as  when  he 
thought  that  a  plump  and  well-fed  doctor  might 
prove  rather  tempting  diet,  if  the  Karriluans  were 
hungry. 

Maffield  had  said  nothing.  He  feared  nothing. 
He  would  have  gone  blindly  anywhere.  If  he  had 
known  little  fear  of  strange  places  before  his  illness, 
he  knew  less  now. 

They  left  in  the  thin  curling  mist  of  daybreak  of 
that  morning,  and  the  white  men  of  Ushalmi  gathered 
at  Murphy's  pub  and  cheered  to  the  echo  as  the  two 
men  rode  out  of  the  village,  the  pack  horses  loping 
behind  them,  and  several  native  water-carriers 
and  boys  behind  and  in  front  of  them. 

The  Tilaraons  in  front  carried  knives  and  toma- 
hawks to  hack  a  shorter  way  through  the  forest 
coastwards.  It  was  two  long  days  and  nights' 
march  at  best,  and  the  blue-black  gloom  of  Papuan 
nights  would  settle  heavily  down  on  the  world 
about  them  long  before  they  could  hope  to  reach  half 
their  journey's  end.  Over  all  hung  the  knowledge 
that  they  passed  right  through  the  danger-zone. 

The  two  men  rode  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
Marsden  wrapped  in  his  thoughts,  Maffield  with  his 
lack-lustre  eyes  on  the  narrow  track  before  them. 
Ahead  of  them  they  caught  the  crashing  sound  of 
branches  and  roots  and  of  tree-ferns  that  held  out 
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menacing  arms  to  bar  their  path.  Once  a  great 
cassowary  flew  straight  in  front  of  them,  hurtling 
through  the  undergrowth.  Often  the  forest  closed 
about  them  thick  and  dark,  and  the  tall  trees 
shut  out  the  sunlight,  and  left  them  a  wan  shadowy 
glade  in  which  to  travel. 

Through  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  and  ranks  of  sago- 
palm  and  buris  they  went,  and  the  violent  scent  of  the 
paw-paw  and  the  stifling  perfume  of  frangipani  rose 
up  about  them.  The  track  bore  down  by  the  edge 
of  a  great  dreary  swamp  now.  Later  on  they  must 
cross  it.  One  of  the  native  boys  rolled  his  eyes  so 
that  only  the  whites  could  be  seen,  and  dolorously 
shook  his  immense  woolly  head. 

"  There  is  plenty  crocodile,"  he  informed  them. 
A  little  later  from  the  boys  ahead,  and  the  water- 
carriers  behind,  came  a  melancholy,  harsh  chant, 
rising  and  falling  lugubriously. 

Marsden  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  water- 
carriers,  their  belt-like  loin  cloths  vivid  scarlet  against 
the  varying  greens  of  the  trees  and  undergrowth. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

Mafneld  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  A  death  song 
of  some  sort." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  said  Marsden,  "  and  for 
whose  delectation  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ours,"  Mafneld  laughed,  seeing  the  humorous 
side  of  it.  The  little  doctor's  plump,  freckled  face, 
from  which  its  owner  was  wiping  the  perspiration, 
had  many  expressions  on  it.  "  They  are  thinking 
of  the  crocodiles  in  the  swamp  we  are  to  cross," 
Maffield  went  on.  He  spoke  without  the  usual  halt 
in  his  voice  that  since  his  illness  had  become  habitual. 
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"  They  no  doubt  picture  themselves  squatting  on  the 
bank  and  watching  the  scene  as  if  it  were  staged 
expressly  for  their  benefit." 

"  Cheerful  beggars,  I  must  say,"  muttered  Marsden. 
He  looked  ahead  rather  ruefully. 

"  Oh,  we'll  get  through  all  right,"  said  his  com- 
panion. He  relapsed  again  into  his  customary 
apathy.  He  had  crossed  many  swamps  in  the  time 
he  had  spent  in  the  Ushalmi  district,  he  said.  "  Once 
or  twice,"  he  added,  "  it  was  a  near  thing." 

At  noon  of  the  next  day  they  left  their  horses  at  a 
friendly  village.  Henceforward  the  journey  must 
be  on  foot. 

At  dusk  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  swamp, 
and  a  narrow  neck-like  point  of  it  more  favourable 
for  crossing. 

Great  clumps  of  ferns  and  green  bamboo  grew 
thickly  all  about  them.  Sago  palms  clustered 
near  the  sodden  edge  of  the  path.  The  Tilaraons 
seemed  to  find  more  difficulty  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  serpent-like  undergrowth. 

A  curious  sucking  sound  echoed  now  and  again. 
It  became  more  audible  as  they  neared  the  swamp. 
The  sound  was  eerie  in  the  fast  falling  night,  as  if 
countless  cattle  were  sticking  their  hoofs  into  a 
bog  and  suddenly  withdrawing  them.  Once,  as  if 
borne  by  a  passing  breeze,  a  hideously  sickening 
perfume  swept  past  them. 

They  passed  under  the  grove  of  sago  palms  by  the 
brink.  Against  the  windless  sky  the  stiff  spikes  of 
the  palms  never  moved.  It  began  to  grow 
dark. 

All  at  once,  out  of  the  very  earth  at  their  feet, 
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it  seemed,  there  came  a  strange  bellowing  sound, 
muffled  at  first,  then  louder. 

The  natives  in  front  swung  back  suddenly  in  a 
wide  circle,  and  began  to  cut  the  path  towards  the 
land  side,  hacking  from  the  swamp  side.  A  sudden 
and  more  powerful  sickening  scent  now  filled  the  air 
about  them  and  seemed  to  envelop  them  in  it. 
It  was  animal  and  smothering.  A  wild  bellowing 
rose  from  the  dark  mud  and  slime  to  their  left. 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Marsden.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Crocodiles/'  said  Maffield.  "  We'll  have  to  get 
across  before  dark,  or  camp  a  mile  or  two 
from  here." 

He  had  been  leading.  He  paused  now,  looking 
back  at  the  little  doctor. 

"  There's  the  woman  to  be  considered.  A  white 
woman.  But  whether  she's  black  or  white,  she 
needs  a  doctor.  We  must  not  stay,  in  spite  of 
the  risk." 

The  little  doctor  set  his  teeth.  He  thought  of  a 
young  girl  far  away — a  woman,  perhaps  a  young  girl 
like  the  girl  he  loved,  needed  him.  She  was  there 
on  the  other  side  of  that  eerie  swamp.  She  was  in 
urgent  need. 

"  No,  we  mustn't  stay,"  he  said.  His  young  face, 
a  little  pale  in  the  semi-dark  of  the  palm  grove,  was 
set  and  determined. 

"  I  can  go,"  said  Mafneld  suddenly.  "  I've  had  to 
look  after  a  lot  of  native  women  in  such  circum- 
stances as  this.  I'll  manage  all  right.  You'd  better 
let  me  try  to  get  through,  Marsden.  If  I  don't 
succeed — you'd  best  wait  until  the  morning.  The 
brutes  will  be  quiet  then." 
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He  looked  straight  at  Marsden.  The  young 
doctor  saw  then  that  the  elder  man's  face  had  lost 
its  apathy.  The  eyes,  still  a  little  vague,  had  no 
longer  the  lack-lustre  light  that  had  hitherto 
characterised  them. 

"  And  there's  the  girl  in  Victoria "  Maffield 

went  on  with  a  strange  gentleness.  "  It  is  getting 
dark,  Marsden.  The  crossing  is  dangerous  .... 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  wouldn't  even  take  one  of 
the  boys  across.  Give  me  the  case.  Is  the  chloro- 
form in  it  ?  " 

The  young  doctor  thought  swiftly  enough,  yet  to 
him  his  brain  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  thinking. 
One  thing  he  saw  very  clearly  and  far  away — a  young 
girl  in  white,  her  face  uplifted,  and  then  again  bent 
over  her  sewing.  She  was  always  sewing  little 
things  for  the  home-to-be.  He  asked  himself  what 
would  she  have  him  do  ?  He  saw  her  young, 
pleasant,  plain  face,  always  transfigured  for  him  into 
beauty.  What  would  she  have  him  do  ?  He 
thought  he  knew. 

"  We'll  go  together,"  said  Marsden  suddenly.  He 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  sharply  called 
up  the  natives,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
moment's  respite  to  squat  on  their  haunches  and 
obligingly  chant  another  verse  of  the  death-song. 

"  Find  a  way  to  cross,"  ordered  Maffield  sharply 
to  a  Tilaraon  native  guide.  "  Then  wait." 

He  was  suddenly  become  a  different  man.  He 
sat  on  his  horse  upright,  and  no  longer  stooped. 
Even  his  voice  was  different. 

The  sound  of  the  bellowing  ceased  as  they  followed 
the  track  to  the  water's  slimy  edge.  Under  the 
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sago  palms  it  was  almost  dark.  The  natives  swung 
in  a  wide  circle  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

Across  the  narrowest  and  most  easily  forded  part 
of  the  swamp  a  huge  tree  had  fallen,  flung  there 
by  one  of  the  tenific  storms.  Rotting  branches  of 
trees  had  drifted  against  it,  and  black  logs,  flung 
in  by  many  a  hurricane,  had  formed  the  whole  into 
a  natural  bridge.  A  pall  of  dead  leaves  carpeted  it. 

Maffield  passed  through  the  grove  of  palms,  and 
came  almost  to  the  extreme  edge.  He  ordered  the 
boys  to  the  rear  and  made  his  way  alone.  A  Tilaraon 
said  something  to  him  in  his  hurried  patois.  Maffield 
spoke  as  rapidly  in  answer  and  strode  forward. 

That  heavy  sickening  animal-smell  rose  up  in  one 
huge  breath.  It  seemed  to  gather  in  with  the  sinister 
dusk,  as  Maffield  flung  some  branches  across  the 
oozing  slimy  stretch  of  sloping  bank  so  that  the  path 
to  the  bridge  of  logs  should  be  less  slippery. 

"  God  !  God  ! "  said  a  muffled  voice  behind 
Maffield,  and  he  turned  to  see  Marsden  staring  with 
fascinated  eyes  at  a  huge  grey  bulk  rising  out  of 
the  slime  and  green  mud  of  the  swamp. 

The  brute  looked  at  him  coldly,  its  hideous  head 
and  snout  raised  inquiringly,  its  huge  jaws  slobbering. 
Several  heads  rose  slowly,  with  that  curious  sucking 
sound,  out  of  the  water  beside  the  first  monster. 
They  stared  for  a  moment  with  cold  grey  eyes  at  the 
two  men,  at  the  fleeing  natives  in  the  background. 

"  God  in  Heaven  !  "  said  Marsden  again.  He 
became  suddenly  violently  sick.  When  he  looked 
again  the  swamp  was  as  before,  not  a  ripple  disturbed 
its  surface. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  cross  alone,"  said  Maffield 
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quietly.  Marsden,  still  sick,  leaned  heavily  against 
one  of  the  knotted  palm  trunks,  and  watched  him. 
His  brain  seemed  to  spin  for  the  moment. 

To  young  Marsden  the  rules  of  his  profession  were 
more  sacred  than  those  of  the  confessional.  He  was 
a  doctor.  He  had  been  called  to  his  duty.  He 
must  go. 

Lurching  as  he  walked,  he  followed  Maffield,  who 
was  making  his  way  across  the  sloping,  slippery  edge 
to  the  first  step  of  the  log-pile.  It  swayed  sickeningly 
under  his  foot,  and  at  the  sound,  a  grim  audience 
rose  up  at  the  further  side  of  the  swamp,  and  watched 
the  proceedings  with  calm  basilisk  eyes. 

"  Bring  your  gun,"  ordered  Maffield  over  his 
shoulder. 

Poised  on  the  treacherous  pile  of  logs  he  raised  his 
revolver  and  fired.  A  sudden  hoarse  bellowing 
of  rage  followed  a  violent  splashing  of  the  water. 
Then  the  leaf-sheeted  swamp  rippled  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  a  huge  stain  spread  slowly  on  its 
surface. 

"  Quickly,"  said  Maffield.  "  Get  across  quickly  ! 
They  will  be  quiet  for  a  moment." 

Only  for  a  moment,  however.  From  below  the 
quiet  surface  came  the  sounds  of  violent  commotion, 
hoarse  bellowings,  and  great  splashings  of  water. 

"  The  brutes,"  said  Maffield  with  a  shiver  of  dis- 
gust. He  fired  shot  after  shot  at  the  first  hideous 
grey  head  that  showed.  "  They  are  eating  the  first 
victim."  » 

He  reloaded  the  revolver  hurriedly  as  he  went, 
stepping  forward  from  rotting  branch  to  rotting 
branch,  followed  by  Marsden.  The  treacherous 
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log  tilted  under  their  weight,  and  the  water  up- 
flowed  and  soaked  Maffield's  boots. 

"I'll 'fire  into  the  water,"  he  said.  "  Marsden, 
the  only  thing  is  to  get  past  them  in  a  rush.  The 
natives  will  wait  until  morning.  There  is  no  danger 
then,  but  we  can't  wait.  It's  getting  dark  and  this 
is  our  only  chance."  He  paused,  looking  ahead  at 
the  treacherous  swaying  logs  ahead.  "  I'll  go  ahead, 
firing  as  I  go.  You'd  better  give  me  your  revolver. 
No,  keep  it,  I  may  fall.  If  I  do  " — he  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  Marsden — •"  if  I  do,  you  must  not 
wait.  A  woman  in  peril  needs  you.  You  must  step 
over  my  body.  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  said  Marsden  sobbingly.  Just  at  this 
hour,  far  away,  a  girl  would  be  singing  happily  about 
the  house,  a  house  in  the  garden  of  which  tall  bamboo 
reeds  grew,  like  those  that  clustered  thickly  by  this 
swamp.  He  seemed  to  hear  them  rustling,  rustling — 
faint,  and  very  far  away.  A  faintness  swept  over 
him. 

A  shot  came  ahead  of  him. 

A  huge  grey,  hideous  head  had  risen  right  beside 
Maffield,  had  looked  at  him  with  calm,  impassive 
scrutiny,  and  lurched  towards  him,  and  the  logs 
under  him  tilted. 

The  sickening,  musty  smell  beat  almost  in  Marsden' s 
nostrils  as  he  fired  blindly. 

"  Run,"  Maffield  called  back  to  Marsden.     "  Run." 

The  logs  tilted  beneath  their  feet.  Towards  that 
darkening  farther  bank  some  of  the  heavy  sodden 
mass  of  leaves  and  branches  parted,  swirling,  and 
showed  the  water.  A  gap  of  darkness  showed 
between  the  tilting,  treacherous  logs  and  the  bank. 
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Marsden  ran  on,  following  Maffield.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  in  a  curious  glassy  stare  on  the  widening  gap 
of  water  ahead.  Maffield  saw  it,  too,  and  whitened. 

If  the  logs  behind  that  widening  gap,  when  one 
jumped,  were  sodden  and  heavy  it  was  all  over. 
As  he  ran  he  called  back  a  warning  to  Marsden  to 
wait  until  he  had  taken  the  leap.  If  he  fell,  Marsden 
was  to  go  back,  not  forward.  There  was  no  use  in 
sacrificing  two  lives.  But  Marsden  ran  on. 

They  were  nearing  the  gap  now.  The  mud  and 
water  on  either  side  were  heaving  as  if  giant,  invisible 
shoulders  strove  to  lift  the  whole  loathsome  surface. 
Behind  them  the  natives,  standing  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  started  again  their  weird, 
unearthly  chant.  As  long  as  he  lived  Marsden 
would  remember  the  wild  melancholy  of  that  chant. 

They  were  near  the  gap  now :  the  narrow  strip 
of  water  where  the  piled  and  rotten  leaves  had  been 
swept  aside.  The  dead  leaves  eddied  in  that  narrow 
gully.  On  the  other  side  a  jumble  of  logs,  that  in  the 
darkness  looked  steady  enough,  promised  footing. 

"  But  if '  said  Marsden  to  himself,  "  if  out 

of  that  strip  of  water,  one  of  those  brutes  .  .  .  ." 

Maffield,  with  a  last  warning  call,  half-shout, 
gathered  himself  for  a  spring.  Marsden  tried  to 
shut  his  eyes,  but  could  not.  He  was  unable  to  stay 
himself.  He  ran  on  behind  Maffield,  one  thought 
only  thudding  in  his  brain.  Even  if  Maffield  fell,  he 
must  go  on.  The  voice  of  an  unknown  woman  called 
him  in  her  hour  of  danger.  It  sounded  louder  even 
than  the  voice  of  his  sweetheart.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  his  sweetheart's  voice.  The  darkness 
swept  down  with  the  swiftness  of  the  tropics. 
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There  was  a  crash  of  driftwood  ahead,  and  the 
knocking  together  of  logs  and  branches  that  dipped 
down  into  the  swirling  water.  Marsden  shut  his  eyes 
then. 

When  he  opened  them  he  saw  Maffield,  breathing 
heavily  as  one  who  had  run  many  miles,  standing 
on  the  dark  strip  of  the  bank.  Only  his  white  face 
showed  in  the  darkness. 

"  All  safe."  His  voice  was  high  and  shrill. 
"Hurry!  Don't  look  behind.  Hurry!" 

Marsden  leapt  high  in  the  air,  and  landed, 
stumbling  and  falling  on  all  fours,  on  the  mass  of 
logs  and  sticks  and  rotting  leaves.  Maffield  rushed 
quickly  and  dragged  him  forward  out  of  danger. 

The  young  doctor  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and 
broke  into  shuddering.  Reaching  the  bank,  he 
leaned  against  a  tree,  violently  sick,  and  felt  as  if  he 
were  retching  out  his  very  heart. 

In  the  gap  behind  them,  a  huge  crocodile,  its 
hideous  grey  head  rising  out  of  the  gap,  and  half 
supporting  itself  on  the  rotten  pile,  looked  after  him 
malevolently  in  the  dying  light. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   LIFTING   OF  THE   CLOUD. 

IN  the  dawn  of  another  day  Maffield  and  Marsden 
turned  slowly  back  towards  Ushalmi.  They 
took  a  longer  road  round,  one  that  widely 
skirted  the  swamp  in  the  shadows. 

Behind  them,  in  the  brown  palm-leaved  house  they 
left  a  mother,  smiling  wanly  but  happily  over  her 
first-born.  She  never  knew  what  that  new  life  had 
nearly  cost. 

The  men  travelled  slowly,  for  both  were  worn. 
The  long  night  had  been  one  of  waiting  and  un- 
certainty. There  had  been  dark  hours  before  the 
sickly  scent  of  chloroform  filled  the  brown  house  in 
the  forest,  and  before  that,  hours  when  a  man  sat 
apart  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  came  face 
to  face  with  the  meaning  of  pain. 

The  two  men  went  back  towards  Ushalmi  now 
in  silence,  catching  up  to  the  native  carriers  in  the 
early  noon.  The  natives  had  cried  out  at  first  as  if 
they  were  ghosts.  The  first  smile  that  had  touched 
Mafneld's  face  since  the  night  came  then. 

"  I  really  believe  the  beggars  are  disappointed," 
he  said  ;  "  especially  after  they  had  cheerfully  sung 
every  death-song  they  knew.  They  would  have 
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been  great  men  of  their  tribe  if  they  could  have  gone 
back  and  with  much  detail,  not  necessarily  truthful, 
have  described  the  manner  of  our  disappearance. 
Cheerful  devils,  I  must  say." 

"  Don't,"  begged  Marsden.  He  was  still  very 
white. 

They  took  a  new  track  back  that  swung  abruptly 
away  from  the  swamp  and  led  between  slender 
palms,  and  cotton-wood  trees,  and  twisting  liana 
coiling  serpent-like  among  the  trees  and  about  their 
feet.  The  vivid  green  of  rubber  and  banyan  and 
tree-fern  was  all  about  them,  a  fairyland  of  colouring, 
where  the  crotons  blazed.  The  unseen  choristers 
sang  in  the  forest.  Once  a  white  trail  of  cockatoos 
swung  across  their  path,  crying  harshly  as  they  went. 

After  noon  Maffield  called  a  halt,  and  they  camped 
on  a  slight  rise  with  a  grove  of  cocoanut  palms  behind 
them. 

"  We  are  on  the  border  of  the  Karriluans,"  he 
said  casually,  as  they  sat  and  smoked.  On  a  stick 
fire  by  them  the  billy  boiled,  its  lids  atilt,  and  the 
smoke  curled  lazily  upwards  from  the  camp  fire. 
Their  tablecloth  for  the  nonce  was  a  disintegrated 
copy  of  the  Bulletin — that  red-covered  bushman's 
journal  that  one  finds  in  so  many  isolated  corners  of 
Australia ;  in  a  shearer's  bunk  on  the  Riverina  hi 
New  South  Wales ;  or  a  sheep-drover's  hut  in  a 
drought-stricken  corner  of  the  furthest  Mallee  ; 
in  the  furthest  north  of  the  Northern  Territory ; 
wrapped  about  meat  in  a  butcher's  shop  far  beyond 
Broome  ;  or  tucked  out  of  sight  under  a  sitting-room 
cushion  of  a  parson's  bungalow  in  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  that  runs  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
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bushmen  of  Australia  used  to  swear  by  the  Bulletin 
in  the  days  when  it  was  strictly  neutral  in  religion 
and  politics.  It  was  then  the  bushman's  political 
god.  Very  often  it  was  his  family  Bible. 

On  the  slope  of  this  low  hill  the  two  men  looked 
out  on  to  a  circle  of  unbroken  forest.  Pencils  of 
light  dropped  down  through  the  swaying  palm- 
leaves  above  them.  On  the  cross-sticks  the  billy-can 
hung  and  the  water  in  it  bubbled  and  sang,  while 
the  faint  blue  smoke  from  the  fire  curled  lazily 
upwards.  At  the  edge  of  the  red  coal  the  grey  ash 
settled  thickly  on  the  burning  sticks.  The  natives 
squatted  at  a  little  distance  off. 

"  The  Karriluans  !  "  Marsden  had  lost  all  interest 
in  them.  Anyhow,  no  native  at  his  worst  could  be 
equal  to  the  best-behaved  crocodile  in  any  swamp, 
he  considered. 

"They  are  cannibals,"  said  Maffield.  "They'd 
eat  one  all  right,"  he  went  on  musingly.  "  That  is, 
if  they  caught  us  unprepared.  They  are  cowards, 
though,  ever  since  they  got  a  bad  beating  once  from 
a  band  of  explorers.  A  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  a 
baronet  he  was,  by  the  way,  led  a  party  up  in  this 
region  once,  about  thirty-five  miles  ahead  of  where 
we  were  to-day.  He  was  game  through  and  through. 
He  and  his  party  had  many  a  scrap  in  that  region — 
the  Karriluans  were  clustered  thick  just  about  that 
region.  A  plucky  chap — and  he  did  something  in 
the  exploring  line  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
I  believe,"  he  added,  a  little  sarcastically,  "  that  the 
newspapers  gave  him  about  an  inch  of  space.  The 
footballers  in  the  same  issue,  by  the  way,  had  nearly 
a  page." 
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"  I  think  I  heard  about  that  exploration." 
Marsden  had  let  his  pipe  go  out.  "  Delicate  sort  of 
chap,  too,  they  said."  He  pondered  for  a  moment, 
staring  into  the  red  coals.  "  Tons  of  money  he 
had,  too — it  wasn't  as  if  he  had  any  one  waiting  like 
— I  mean,  I  can't  understand  a  man  coming  to 
Papua  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Solid  graft  to  make 
a  home  for — well,  for  any  one  in  particular,  is  a 
different  thing." 

There  was  a  sudden  ending  to  the  peace  about 
them.  A  Tilaraon  native,  sitting  in  the  loudly 
jabbering  group  at  one  end  of  the  encampment, 
jumped  to  his  feet.  He  began  to  jabber  loudly, 
pointing  with  one  hand  to  a  dark  grove  of  rubber- 
trees  behind  them. 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  Marsden  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow. 

A  rude  spear  hurtled  past  them,  and  burying  itself 
in  the  soft  loam  at  their  feet,  answered  him.  Another 
came,  and  then  another,  striking  with  no  uncertain 
force  at  the  suspended  billy.  There  was  a  crash,  a 
loud  sizzling,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  half- 
extinguished  fire. 

Mafneld  rolled  over  on  his  side  and  grabbed  the 
rifles.  He  thrust  one  towards  Marsden  ere  he 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  fired. 

From  the  grove  of  rubber-trees  came,  following 
the  sound  of  that  first  shot,  a  piercing,  blood-curdling 
cry,  followed  by  another  sharper,  snarling  note.  A 
cassowary  tramping  like  a  horse,  sped  by  them 
through  the  glade.  From  the  bushes  behind  came 
an  excited  rustling,  the  cry  again,  and  then  silence. 
They  saw  naked  natives  fleeing  through  the  under- 
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bush,  bending  low  and  seeking  cover  from  the  shots 
sent  after  them.  The  rustling  grew  fainter,  and  as 
suddenly  died.  The  Tilaraons  and  the  Ushalmians, 
suddenly  brave  now  that  the  danger  was  over, 
began  to  beat  through  the  bush  after  the  fleeting 
natives,  with  blood-curdling  yells. 

Maffield  threw  down  his  rifle,  and  sank  beside  it  on 
the  green  earth  by  the  fire. 

"  They've  spoiled  our  tea,"  he  said.  "  What  are 
you  waiting  for,  Marsden  ?  They'll  not  come  back." 

"  They're  such  treacherous  beggars " 

"  And  cowardly,"  supplemented  Maffield.  "  One 
of  them  is  killed  or  wounded.  See  the  native  boys 
searching  now." 

They  watched  the  scarlet  loin-cloths  flitting 
through  the  vivid  greens  of  the  trees .  They  came  back 
after  a  while,  jabbering  excitedly  and  disappointedly. 

"Wounded  only,"  Maffield  remarked.  "Then 
the  others  have  taken  him  off  with  them.  They 
seem  bound  to  be  disappointed  to-day,  those 
Ushalmian  and  Tilaraon  boys.  They  have  nothing, 
not  even  a  cassowary,  to  bring  home  in  state,  and 
with  many,  and  varying  statements." 

"  Don't !  "  said  Marsden,  with  a  shudder.  "  How 
lightly  you  talk  of  death  !  " 

"  When  a  man  has  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I  have," 
said  Maffield,  a  little  bitterly,  "  or  gone  through  as 
much,  he  doesn't  take  it  perhaps  so  seriously  as  he 
once  did." 

He  was  staring  unseeingly  before  him . 

Something  in  his  face,  in  the  eyes  that  had  looked 
at  Marsden  a  moment  ago,  had  given  the  latter  a 
sudden  shock. 
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For  the  eyes  of  Maffield  had  been  very  clear. 
Something  that  had  been  like  a  thin  veil  of  stupidity 
had  vanished  from  them,  and  from  the  face. 

In  the  haunting  hours  of  last  night,  the  crossing 
of  the  crocodile  lagoon  in  the  creeping  darkness,  the 
hours  of  uncertainty  that  followed,  when  both  men 
fought  hard  for  a  woman's  life  and  that  of  her  babe, 
in  the  palm-thatched  hut  of  the  isolated  rubber- 
plantation,  Marsden  had  no  time  for  thought  of 
anything  but  the  immediate  moment  and  its 
necessities. 

Now,  when  he  went  over  the  events  of  last  night, 
it  was  with  a  curious  sense  of  shock  he  perceived 
that  it  was  Maffield  who  had  been  the  calmer  of 
the  two,  that  it  was  Maffield  who  had  been  of 
invaluable  service  in  those  hours  of  uncertainty. 

He  looked  up  to  find  the  man  looking  at  him 
curiously. 

"  Then — it's  true  ?  "  said  Marsden  incoherently. 

"  What  is  true  ?  "  Maffield  asked  idly.  He  bent 
forward  to  replenish  the  fire,  laying  the  sticks 
horizontally. 

"  That  you  have  .  .  .  Maffield,"  Marsden  broke 
off  excitedly,  "  Maffield,  can  you  remember  every- 
thing ?  " 

Maffield  looked  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way.  He 
wrinkled  his  brows. 

"  You  mean  last  night,  Marsden  ?  Of  course 
I  do  .  ..." 

"  But  —  before    then  ?  "     and    Marsden    rose. 

Maffield,  a  little  puzzled  still,  rose  to  his  feet  also. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  leaving  UshaJmi  ?  " 
said  the  little  doctor,  trying  to  speak  slowly.  His 
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face  was  flushed.  "  Do  you  remember  Cameron, 
and  Tim  Murphy — and  the  house  by  the  river  .  .  .  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  man,"  Maffield  laughed.  "  Why 
shouldn't  I  ?  I've  been  there  for  years.  By  the 
house  on  the  hill  by  the  river  you  must  mean  my 
diggings.  Every  man  who  dosed  and  sawed  up  the 
population  around  Ushalmi  lived  there." 

"  Can  you  describe  Ushalmi  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

Maffield  frowned. 

He  glanced  at  Marsden,  as  if  doubting  his  sanity, 
then  laughed.  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  Of 
course.  There  is  Tim  Murphy's  hotel  on  the  corner 
as  you  come  into  Ushalmi,  then  comes  Cameron's 
headquarters,"  and  he  ran  off  the  list  of  the  whole 
street.  "Then  on  the  hill,  just  out  of  Ushalmi  a 
little  way,  there's  an  old  deserted  barrack  of  a  place. 
Been  empty  for  years ' 

"  Been  empty  for  years,"  repeated  Marsden  slowly, 
"  an  old  deserted  barrack  of  a  place  ?  " 

'  Yes,  they  say  it  once  belonged  to  a  manager  of 
one  of  the  rubber  plantations — some  jackass  with 
ideas  bigger  than  his  purse,"  Maffield  went  on 
cynically.  "  Fancy  building  a  tower  on  a  house  in  a 
native  village — it  was  only  the  native  village  then. 
I  think  that's  all  there  is  of  Ushalmi  to  describe  to 
you.  Why  did  you  ask  ?  "  He  turned  round  to 
find  Marsden  regarding  him  curiously. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  I  came  into  your  life  ?  " 
the  young  doctor  asked  thoughtfully. 

Maffield  laughed. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  said  frankly.  "  Strangely  enough 
I  was  just  wondering  about  that  very  thing  when  you 
spoke.  Of  course,  I  know  you  were  with  me  in  my 
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diggings,  and  I  suppose  you  came  to  Ushalmi  as  I 
came.  Only  you  have  your  degrees,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  Ushalmi," 
said  Marsden. 

Maffield  lifted  his  head  quickly.  A  faint  puzzled 
frown  that  came  between  his  brows  deepened. 
After  a  second  or  two  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  he  began,  and  then  stopped 
abruptly.  He  looked  at  Marsden.  "  I — I  was  in 
the  swamp  country  when  you  came.  I  was  ill  there. 
I  remember  trying  to  travel  back  to  Ushalmi." 
He  paused  for  a  long  time,  then  said,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
"  I  must  have  been  ill  for  some  time  then." 

"You  were.    They  took  you  to  the  hospital." 

"  The  hospital !  ....  the  hospital "  He 

stared  for  a  while  at  Marsden,  and  then,  "  Why,  yes, 
some  nuns  started  a  convent  hospital  on  the  hill 
before  I  went  to  Tilarao.  They  were  trying  to  kick 
up  a  shindy  about  my  being  there  in  Ushalmi,  an 
unqualified  man.  They  spoke  to  Cameron  about 
it."  He  pondered  for  a  long,  puzzling  moment. 
"  Is  that  how  you  came  to  Ushalmi  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  this  Order  who 
wrote  to  the  Government,"  Marsden  answered. 
"  I  think  now  they  intended  to  have  a  protege 
of  their  own,  from  what  Cameron  says — but  of 
course  they  wanted  the  job  to  be  endowed  by  the 
Government  first.  Cameron's  influence  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  my  appointment.  I  don't  think 
they'll  ever  forgive  him  for  having  me  here  instead 
of  their  own  man." 

A  deep  shadow  drifted  over  Maffield's  face.     He 
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was  smoking  fast  as  he  stared  before  him  into  the 
dying  fire. 

In  the  background  the  natives  were  making  pre- 
parations for  departure,  telling  the  hour  by  the  sun 
above  the  tree-tops.  One  of  them  sang  a  weird 
chant,  or  native  love  song,  as  he  worked.  A 
group  squabbled  noisily  among  themselves  over 
whose  turn  it  was  to  smoke  the  bau-bau*  in  the 
manner  of  the  white  masters  who,  down  by  the  dying 
fire,  talked  so  much  together. 

Silence  still  held  Maffield.  Marsden  tried  cheer- 
fully to  rouse  him,  fearful  lest  the  old  apathy  and 
loss  of  memory  should  again  engulf  him. 

"  I  feel  I'm  all  right  now,  Marsden,"  Maffield  said, 
as  if  reading  his  thoughts.  "  You've  been  a  brick 
to  me.  Yes,  I'm  remembering  everything — the 
hospital  part  not  so  clearly." 

He  had  turned  away  his  face,  as  if  looking  at  the 
water-carriers  stuffing  and  slinging  the  bags  across 
their  shoulders.  A  Tilaraon  carried  his  slung  at  each 
end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  as  he  had  once  seen  a  Chinaman 
at  Samarai  carry  vegetables.  For  a  moment  the 
scene  seemed  to  drop  away  from  Maffield.  "  Did 
the  nuns — nurse  me  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  or 
did  they  leave  old  Tatalog  to  look  after  me  ?  " 

Marsden  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  There  was  only  one  decent  nun  among  the  whole 
crowd,  I  consider,  as  far  as  nursing  was  concerned. 
I  think  the  others  were  scared.  This  woman  was  an 
angel  of  mercy  all  right.  She  changed  my  views,  I 
tell  you,  about  nuns  in  general.  She  was  the  Mother 
Superior,  by  the  way.  Cameron  says  that  she  nursed 

*  Papuan  bamboo  pipe. 
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you  all  through  the  first  and  most  terrible  part  of 
your  illness.    That  was  before  I  came." 

Mameld  still  sat  half-turned,  so  that  his  com- 
panion could  not  see  his  face.  He  made  no 
comment. 

:'  You  raved  a  lot,"  remarked  Marsden  reminis- 
cently.  He  leaned  back  against  the  slender  white 
stem  of  a  young  palm  and  puffed  away  in  dreamy 
content.  And  he  gave  a  short  laugh  as  he  thought 
of  something. 

"  Rather  a  funny  thing  happened,"  he  added. 
"  There  was  a  vinegary-faced  nun  there — you  know, 
the  prying  inquisitive  type  of  face  one  sees  sometimes 
— the  sort  of  woman  one  would  expect  to  write 
virtuously  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  about  unqualified 
physicians.  You  were  raving  about  Ireland — 
Donegal's  in  Ireland,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Maifield  gave  a  great  start.  "  Yes."  He  flushed 
suddenly. 

Marsden  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  Oh,  you  weren't  telling  any  of  the  secrets  of  your 
heart,  unless  you  did  that  before  I  came.  You  had 
got  to  the  dead  end  of  things  when  I  reached 
Ushalmi.  But  you  asked  me  if  I  came  from  Donegal, 
or  had  seen  Donegal.  I  forget  which.  Anyhow, 
to  help  your  memory  along  a  bit,  I  said  yes.  I  must 
have  hit  it  all  right,  for  it  soothed  you,  but  it  seemed 
to  rufHe  the  old  Dowager " 

"  The  Dowager  ?  "  repeated  Mameld. 

"  This  nun  I  told  you  about.  I  always  thought  of 
her  as  The  Dowager  :  perhaps  because  I  have  a 
belief  that  all  dowagers  must  be  vinegary-faced  and 
inquisitive.  Anyhow,  she  made  a  remark  to  me, 

R 
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and  very  sharply,  too.  She  looked  as  if  she  would 
like  to  ask  me  a  hundred  questions,  but  wasn't  too 
sure  as  to  how  I  would  take  it." 

Mafneld  turned  sharply.  "  Yes — what  was  the 
remark  ?  ...  Go  on." 

"  She  said  '  Craithmary  is  in  Donegal.' ' 

Maffield's  hands  clenched  suddenly,  and  the  slender 
pipe  stem  broke  in  his  fingers.  He  bent  over  and 
picked  up  the  pieces  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  a  native  pipe,"  commented 
Marsden.  He  was  still  lazily  watching  the  spirals  of 
faint  blue  smoke  from  his  own  pipe  curling  slowly 
upwards.  "  They  break  so  easily.  As  I  was  saying 
— now,  where  was  I  ?  " 

"  You  were  saying  that — Craithmary — is  in 
Donegal,"  repeated  Maineld  slowly. 

He  threw  the  remnants  of  the  broken  pipe  into  the 
fire,  and  sat  forward,  a  little  away  from  Marsden, 
watching  the  last  embers  glowing  and  darkening 
among  the  grey  ashes. 

"  Yes.  Queer  how  I  remembered  the  name.  I 
didn't  want  the  nun  to  think  me  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  Ireland.  She  put  me  on  my  mettle,  as 
it  were,  so  I  answered  as  if  I  knew  every  town  in 
Ireland,  '  Yes,  Craithmary  is  in  Donegal.' '  He 
laughed.  "  Rather  hard  on  me,  by  the  way,  if  she 
ever  asked  me  where  Donegal  was." 

Maffield  sat  silent.  He  was  far  away  from  New 
Guinea.  The  dark  shoulder  of  the  Donegal  moun- 
tains seemed  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  place  where 
he  sat.  The  skies  of  Erin  were  grey,  and  yet  a  silver 
shining  lay  over  everything.  There  were  no  palm 
trees  there,  only  the  elms,  rustling  softly.  Behind 
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him,  as  in  a  dream,  the  young  doctor's  voice  went 
on  in  idle  monotone  : 

"  Seems  nothing,  but  yet  it  appeared  to  make  all  the 
difference  in  their  treatment  of  me.  Perhaps  they 
thought  my  father  was  an  Irishman.  I  have  been 
told  I've  an  Irishman's  jaw."  He  caressed  his  un- 
shaven chin  affectionately.  "  Anyhow,  they  made 
no  objection  afterwards,  to  my  taking  you  away  and 
striving  to  do  something  for  you,  as  man  to  man." 

"  You  were  a  man  all  right,"  said  Mafheld  abruptly. 
His  eyes  looked  strained  and  weary.  There  were 
lines  about  his  mouth  that  seemed  to  have  come 
there  since  memory  had  returned  to  him.  It  was  a 
brief  sentence,  that  of  his,  but  praise  worth  more, 
between  men,  than  a  thousand  chosen  words  or 
printed  testimonials.  It  sent  a  glow  through  his 
companion. 

"  I  only  did  what  I  could."  The  young  doctor 
moved  awkwardly  as  men  do  when  thanked.  "  Now 
that  you  are  better,  I  wish  you'd  go  up  to  the  convent 
hospital  when  we  go  back  to  Ushalmi,  old  chap — 
just  to  have  a  look  at  the  Mother  Superior,  and  thank 
her.  She's  the  one  who  has  done  most  for  you." 

"  I  will,"  said  Maffield  briefly. 

An  hour  later  they  passed  out  of  the  grove  of 
cocoanut  palms,  and  struck  unexpectedly,  a  little 
further  on,  into  the  path  that  the  natives  had  cut 
on  the  outward  journey. 

It  led  to  the  native  village  where  they  had  left 
their  horses,  and  from  thence  the  going  became  more 
easy  and  rapid. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  party  came  to  a  rubber- 
plantation  and  village  not  far  from  Ushalmi.  They 
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took  the  journey  now  in  more  easy  stages,  for  the 
next  afternoon  would  see  them  in  Ushalmi  again. 
To-night  they  would  sleep  well,  worn  out  as  they 
were  by  the  events  of  their  journey. 

As  they  reached  the  last  village  the  road  turned 
by  a  river — an  estuary  t>f  the  Fly  River,  perhaps — 
and  they  stopped  to  watch  the  sunset.  The  sky 
was  a  rippling  sheet  of  gold  and  changing  pink. 
Soon  the  sun  would  dip  out  of  sight  over  the  ridge 
of  the  distant  mountains,  dip  with  the  eerie  sudden- 
ness that  only  Papua  knows. 

Maffield  and  Marsden  sat  in  their  saddles  and 
watched  the  glorious  pageant  fade.  The  light  died 
swiftly  from  the  river.  The  palms  were  etched  very 
clearly  against  the  sky,  and  their  shadows  stretched 
out  from  the  trees  and  lengthened  on  the  roadway 
that  led  to  the  village,  and  on  the  palm  grove  that 
led  to  the  rubber  plantation. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Marsden,  yawning,  and  break- 
ing the  silence,  "  did  you  ever  meet  Grosvenor,  the 
explorer — Government  man  ?  " 

"  Grosvenor  ?     Yes.     Why  ?  " 

"  He's  gone,"  said  Marsden.  "  Left  New  Guinea, 
for  good  and  all,  I  should  say." 

"  Why  ?  " 

Maffield  seemed  interested.  The  doctor,  nothing 
loth,  began  his  recital. 

"  Only  gossip,  of  course,"  he  explained,  "  and  Tim 
Murphy  says  it's  a  lie,  but — oh,  well,  it  was  common 
talk  in  Samarai  and  Port  Moresby  that  Grosvenor 
ran  away  with  a  nun " 

"  Grosvenor — with  a  nun,"  said  Maffield,  in- 
credulously. "  Are  you  serious  ?  " 
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"  I  think  it  was  true,  all  right.  I  was  told  so 
by  several ;  it  was  common  report  in  Port  Moresby. 
The  parson  that  married  them  said  it  was  true, 
anyhow.  They  say  the  Reverend  Mother  took  it 
badly.  It  was  from  the  convent  hospital  at 
Ushalmi,  by  the  way.  Murphy  says  it's  a  lie,  of 
course,  but  then  Murphy's  a  Catholic,  even  if  he 
doesn't  go  to  chapel  as  often  as  he  might." 

Across  Maffield's  mind  came  a  vision  of  the 
Reverend  Mother,  the  Reverend  Mother  who  had 
nursed  him,  and  from  whose  convent  the  nun  had 
escaped.  She  would  be  old,  of  course,  bent,  perhaps 
crippled  with  rheumatism.  He  had  known  many 
like  that.  Some  faint  memory  stirred  in  his  brain 
elusively  now.  Somehow  it  was  connected  with 
Grosvenor  in  some  inexplicable  way. 

"  Rather  hard  on  the  Reverend  Mother,"  the 
doctor  was  saying  cheerily.  "  By  the  way,  just  look 
at  those  lazy  beggars  dropping  the  baggage  already, 
Maffield,  and  we're  not  half  in  the  village.  About  the 
Reverend  Mother — drop  that,  will  you,  Nairobi — 
she's  a  fine-looking  woman,  a  bit  thin,  but  a  beauty 
in  her  way.  Can't  be  more  than  thirty.  It  was  her 

sister,  too "  And  then  "  both  Irishwomen 

they  are." 

"  Many  a  nun  leaves,"  said  Maffield  in  a  low 
voice.  He  spoke  not  as  if  to  himself  or  his  com- 
panion, but  as  if  he  were  repeating  something  he  had 
often  said.  "  Many  a  nun  leaves  the  convent,  and 
breaks  her  vows.  After  all,  they  are  vows  not  made 
or  required  by  God.  It  was  never  required  by  the 
God  Who  made  this  world  that  women  should  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  prison  of  a  convent — long,  long 
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years  of  regretting  for  a  moment's  passing  emotion. 
For,  in  spite  of  all  the  Church  says,  the  convent  is  a 
prison.  If  Roman  Catholic  girls  were  not  allowed 
to  take  vows  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  if 
women  disappointed  in  love  were  debarred  from 
taking  the  veil,  there  would  soon  be  no  convents." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  as  they  rode  on.  "  Of  course,  any  medical 
man  knows  that  girls  who  are  just  on  or  over  the 
threshold  of  womanhood  are  very  emotional,  prone 
to  ultra-religious  views,  inclined  to  be  hysterical, 
and  easily  swayed  by  influence  at  just  that  time. 
The  Church  knows  that.  It  is  just  at  that  particular 
crisis  that  the  Church  acts.  It  is  rather  an  interest- 
ing study,  when  you  think  of  it,  the  reasons  why 
women  enter  the  convent,  and  the  particular  type 
of  women." 

"  The  Church  has  made  a  study  of  it,"  returned 
the  other  rather  sadly. 

"  The  Reverend  Mother  and  her  sister  must  have 
been  very  young  when  they  joined,"  Marsden  said. 
"  I  thought  only  old  nuns  held  the  position  of 
Reverend  Mother." 

"  Influence  generally  does  it "  —  Mameld's 
shoulders  stooped  noticeably — "  or  the  nun  in 
question  brings  a  big  sum  of  money  into  the  convent, 
or  a  Bishop  or  some  dignitary  of  the  Church 
is  interested  in  the  matter.  There  are  many  wires 
pulled." 

"  You  see  a  great  many  wires  pulled  in  politics, 
too,"  said  Marsden  thoughtfully.  "  More  shame 
to  some  of  our  Australian  members." 

"It's  not  only  in  Australia  that  members  use  their 
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influence,  and  pitch  needy  and  brainless  relations  or 
friends  into  good  billets,"  said  Maffield.  "  What 
about  England  and  the  Government-Party  ?  " 

Marsden  dismissed  the  topic  as  apparently  in- 
comprehensible, and  returned  to  his  former  subject. 

"I  think,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "that  the 
missing  nun  whom  Grosvenor  eloped  with  must  have 
come  from  Ireland.  Grosvenor  and  she  are  said  to 
have  gone  back  there.  I  wonder  now  if  that  was  why 
The  Dowager  asked  me  about  Craithmary  ?  " 

His  companion  sat  up  suddenly,  looking  at 
Marsden  rather  queerly.  They  were  turning  down 
the  lane  towards  the  rubber  plantation.  In  the 
soft  dusk  a  light  gleamed  from  the  overseer's 
bungalow. 

Unconscious  of  his  companion's  scrutiny,  Marsden 
rode  ahead  on  the  narrow  bridle  path  that  edged  the 
coral  road. 

"  She  asked  me  several  questions  about  Craith- 
mary, I  remember,  and  I  put  her  off  somehow.  You 
see,"  the  doctor  laughed,  "  I  thought  you,  after  my 
brilliant  efforts  in  description  of  Ireland,  would 
discover  my  ignorance.  I  just  nodded  in  your 
direction  solemnly  and  significantly,  and  she  left  me 
alone." 

"  Why  do  you  think,"  said  Maffield  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  the  nun  who  left — came  from  Craithmary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  an  idea  !  The  Reverend  Mother,  too, 
said  something  about  Craithmary  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  I  meant  to  tell  her  that  I  had  never 
heard  the  name  before  that  day,  but  somehow  we 
began  to  talk  of  other  things,  and  I  forgot." 

"  I  see,"  said  Maffield,  and  then — as  they  paused 
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at  the  gate,  while  a  native  ran  forward  to  open  it — 
"  Have  you  ever  heard  the  name  of  any  of  the  nuns 
in  the  convent  at  Ushalmi  ?  " 

Marsden  turned,  struck  by  something  in  the 
older  man's  voice.  The  thin  veil  of  the  dusk  blew 
between  them.  Maffield  was  bending  and  fixing 
the  girth. 

"  No,  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said  regretfully,  "  I 
only  know  the  name  of  the  Reverend  Mother. 
Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  Cameron  told  me 
that  she  and  the  missing  nun  are  sisters.  He  told 
me  her  name,  and  I  remembered  it  because  it  is 
something  like  the  name  of  my  fiancee." 

"  And— that  ?  "  said  Maffield. 

The  young  doctor  was  spurring  ahead  of  him, 
passing  through  the  gateway,  his  eyes  on  the  light 
from  the  open  door,  his  thoughts  on  the  decent 
supper  and  the  comfortable  bed. 

"We'll  sleep  well  to-night,"  he  said.  "Oh, 
you  were  asking  me  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Mother.  ...  It  is  Reverend  Mother  Elizabeth 
Crorey." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

PRAYERS  FOR  A  SAFE  JOURNEY. 

"  OO  you  see,  my  dear  Elizabeth,"  wrote  Father 
^  Broley,  in  his  sprawling  and  rather  illegible 
hand,  "  the  necessity  of  your  returning  to  Ire- 
land by  the  very  earliest  boat.  I  have  only  been 
able  to  communicate  with  your  misguided,  unfor- 
tunate sister  by  post,  as  on  the  one  visit  I  paid  to  her 
her  husband  refused  to  allow  me  to  see  her.  The 
first  letter  I  sent  to  her  was  returned  also.  It  had 
been  opened  first,  and  the  handwriting  on  the  cover 
was  not  that  of  Mary-Gabrielle.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
that  of  the  man  who  calls  himself  her  husband. 
Father  Heaney,  by  the  way,  and  one  of  the  Mission 
priests  called  with  the  intention  of  telling  her, 
what  she  must  already  know,  that  her  so-called 
marriage  is  no  marriage  at  all.  A  few  words  gabbled 
over  by  a  Protestant  minister — she  well  knows 
Protestantism  is  no  religion  at  all — don't  constitute  a 
marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  To  avoid  any 
legal  discussion  about  the  terms  of  your  late  and 
lamented  father's  will,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  if 
you  would  come  over.  You  might  personally  be  able 
to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  inadvisability  of 
demanding  a  share  in  your  late  and  lamented  father's 
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will.  I  might  mention  that  Father  Heaney's 
reception  was  not  of  the  best.  Grosvenor  actually 
kicked  him  out  of  the  door,  my  dear  Elizabeth — 
and  this  in  Ireland  !  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  " 

In  spite  of  herself,  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Convent  of 
Ushalmi,  and  the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of 
Christians,  smiled.  The  convent  had  developed 
rather  than  suppressed  her  sense  of  humour.  She 
pictured  Father  Broley  writing  this  letter  in  far- 
away Ireland.  She  had  known  Father  Heaney, 
a  priest  of  the  red-faced,  bullying  type,  common  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  she  felt  an  unseemly  satis- 
faction somehow  in  that  action  of  John  Grosvenor' s. 

"  For,  of  course,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother 
gravely,  "  Father  Heaney  would  go  just  a  bit  too  far. 
Shure,  he  never  bridles  his  tongue  at  all." 

"  You  will  receive,"  the  letter  went  on,  "  the 
Apostolic  benediction,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  and  a 
blessing  upon  your  journey  and  its  mission.  Owing 
to  coal  being  found  on  the  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Black  Lough,  it  has  become 
extremely  valuable.  I  have  probably  forgotten  in 
my  letters  of  the  past  to  mention  that  the  year  after 
you  went  to  New  Guinea,  coal  was  found  on  the 
property,  and  mining  started.  Your  sister,  prompted 
no  doubt  by  the  man  Grosvenor,  shows  a  regrettable 
disposition  to  claim  her  share,  which,  according  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  the  Church,  she  made  over  by  deed  of 
gift  to  the  Church,  as  you  did,  if  you  remember." 

Yes !  Elizabeth  remembered  !  She,  as  all  nuns, 
took  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience.  The  Vow 
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of  Poverty  required  that  a  nun  should  strip  herself 
of  all  earthly  possessions,  all  base  earthly  things  such 
as  gold,  land,  jewels  or  articles  of  value.  Even  her 
hair,  cut  short,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  saintly 
and  farseeing  Church  that  promulgated  such  a  vow. 
On  this  vow  are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Church's 
fortunes  built.  If  a  nun  leaves,  her  vow  makes  the 
gift  irretrievable. 

The  Vow  of  Obedience  meant  obeying  in  mind  and 
in  body  the  will  of  the  Church  through  the  saintly 
medium  of  its  apostles,  the  priests.  A  nun,  kneeling 
in  the  spirit  of  exaltation  at  the  altar,  never  quite 
realises  all  the  Vow  of  Obedience  means  until  the 
shadow  of  the  convent  walls  falls  about  her. 

The  Reverend  Mother  stared  into  the  dusk  that 
was  falling  like  a  soft  cloud  over  Ushalmi. 

Down  in  the  village  the  noise  rose  and  died  away 
in  its  dull  monotone.  Cameron,  the  Police  Com- 
missioner, went  past  on  the  road  that  led  by  the 
convent.  She  watched  him  riding  by  in  the  heat  of 
the  dust. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  the  Reverend  Mother 
threw  up  the  window  that  looked  out  over  the  road. 
It  made  a  harsh,  rattling  sound  that  would  attract 
attention. 

Cameron  looked  up  at  the  sound,  lifting  his  hat  as 
he  saw  the  pale  face  at  the  window.  The  Reverend 
Mother  beckoned  and  immediately  he  drew  rein. 
She  leaned  out,  the  black  veil  blowing  lightly  in  the 
wind  of  the  dusk. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  she  said 
gravely.  "  I  was  about  to  send  up  a  native  with  a 
message  to  you." 
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"  It  is  a  good  thing  you  caught  me,  then,  Reverend 
Mother,"  he  said.  "  I  may  have  a  journey  before 
me  that  would  take  me  away  a  day  or  two.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  when  the  next  boat  is  due  at 
Samarai  ?  And  will  it  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
sisters  and  myself  to  have  an  escort,  as  when  we 
came  here  ?  " 

"  I'll  manage  that  for  you  all  right,"  said  Cameron 
easily.  "  The  next  boat — you  mean  a  coastal 
steamer,  of  course  ?  Sydney  or  Melbourne  way,  or  up 
the  coast  ?  " 

She  was  still  holding  the  letter  in  her  hand.  She 
looked  down  at  it  as  she  answered  : 

"  No.  One  of  the  mail  steamers  to  England.  I 
am  going  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Cameron." 

"  Is  she  following  in  the  path  of  her  sister  ?  " 
wondered  Cameron.  "  Good  luck  to  her  if  she  is. 
I'd  rather  see  womenfolk  belonging  to  me  dead  and 
buried  than  mewed  up  like  this."  Aloud  he  said  : 
"  I  think  you  will  have  to  wait  for  two  or  three 
months,  unless  it  was  urgent  and  you  could  pack  in  a 
night ;  there's  a  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  calling  at 
Samarai  in  three  days.  It  would  take  you  all  your 
time  to  get  there,  however." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  by  that,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  rather  a  hard  task, 
Reverend  Mother."  He  pondered  a  while.  "Unless 
you  can  start  at  daybreak  in  the  morning.  I'd  better 
go  back  and  make  arrangements  in  case  you  do  that. 
I'll  arrange  for  an  escort." 

"  You  couldn't  come,  then  ?  "  She  remembered 
what  a  tower  of  strength  he  had  been  on  that  long 
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inward  journey  through  the  forest  to  Ushalmi.  She 
shrank  a  little,  womanlike,  at  the  thought  of  only 
the  native  carriers  for  company. 

"  I'm  afraid  not."     He  took  off  his  hat,   and 

scratched  his  head  thoughtfully,    for  a  moment- 

'  You  see  I'm  going  as  far  as  a  rubber  plantation 

about  fifteen  miles  from  here  to  see  if  there's  any 

news  of  the  doctors." 

She  looked  at  him  wordlessly,  drawing  back  into 
the  window.  Part  of  the  black  veil  floated  out.  He 
answered  the  question  in  her  eyes. 

"  They  went  into  the  interior,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"  Wretched  journey,  with  a  white,  or  half-white, 
woman  very  ill  at  the  end  of  it.  No  white  person 
nearer  than  this  rubber  plantation  I  told  you  about 
just  now.  Maffield,  of  course,  had  to  go.  He  knows 
the  native  tongue  and  the  young  doctor  can  make 
himself  barely  understood  as  yet.  Knack  of  some 
people  to  acquire  languages." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  She  leaned  on  the  sill,  looking 
down  at  him.  Her  face  was  very  earnest.  He  never 
remembered  to  have  seen  quite  that  expression  on  it 
before. 

"  It  is  practically  an  unknown  region,  isn't  it  ? — 
and  dangerous  ?  " 

He  answered  the  first  question.  "  Unknown,  as 
far  as  forest  routes  are  concerned,  unless  they  take 
a  long  roundabout  way.  Palmer,  the  man  whose  wife 
is  ill,  gets  his  food  rafted  up  the  Fly  River.  Silly 
place  to  have  a  woman  in  at  a  time  like  that." 
He  blushed  suddenly. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice.  "  And  it  is  very 
— dangerous  ?  "  she  persisted. 
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"  Yes."  He  looked  thoughtful.  "  They  should 
have  been  here  by  now.  I  don't  like  it.  Perhaps 
they  have  decided  to  stop  at  the  rubber  plantation, 
however.  Marsden  is  a  decent  chap,  but  he  isn't  too 
keen  on  hurrying  himself.  I  was  thinking  of 
Maffield." 

She  might  have  answered  in  very  truth,  "  And  I 
also."  She  kept  silence,  but  her  eyes  were  troubled. 
In  the  dusk  below  he  could  not  see  the  expression 
that  lay  in  them. 

"  And — if  you  go — to  the  plantation — and  if  they 
are  not  there  to-night " 

"  I  will  push  on  with  a  party  of  natives  in  the 
morning,"  he  said.  "  There's  no  use  my  taking 
any  from  here  if  they  are  needed.  The  others  will  be 
fifteen  miles  fresher." 

The  letter  she  had  been  holding  fluttered  down 
out  of  her  hand,  to  his  feet.  He  swung  off  his  horse, 
and  picked  it  up,  smoothing  it  out  preparatory 
to  folding  it. 

"  Shall  I  leave  it  at  the  hall- door  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  will  turn  around  and  go  back  then  to  Ushalmi 
to  make  arrangements." 

"  Oh,  if  you  would,"  she  said,  but  her  eyes  went 
over  the  dusky  palm  tops  as  if  they  searched  for 
something  they  might  not  see. 

The  hall-door  was  closed  but  a  light  already  burnt 
over  it.  Cameron  stood  in  its  glow,  waiting  for  the 
door  to  open  in  answer  to  his  ring.  He  alighted 
as  he  waited.  Quite  unconsciously,  he  lifted  the 
sheet  of  paper  to  the  light,  and,  as  unconsciously, 
read  part  of  it. 

"  Silly  thing  to  do,"  he  growled  to  himself,  folding 
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it  hurriedly  as  steps  re-echoed  in  the  stone  porch. 
"  Whatever  am  I  thinking  of  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Mother  herself  opened  the  door  to 
him.  She  begged  him  to  come  in  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  he  had  the  journey  back  to  Ushalmi  to  do, 
the  arrangements  for  the  party  of  carriers  to  make 
hastily,  and  then  fifteen  miles  in  the  starlit  dark  to 
the  rubber  plantations.  Fifteen  miles,  although  the 
coralled,  cotton-edged  road  was  well  worn  and  mostly 
smooth,  took  some  time.  So  he  went  down  to 
Ushalmi,  and  the  Reverend  Mother  went  indoors 
to  finish  her  letter  and  make  preparations. 

Once  she  paused  to  look  out  where  the  white 
riband  of  road  led  to  the  rubber  plantation.  But 
the  letter  from  Father  Broley,  in  obedience  to  higher 
orders,  had  said  that  the  first  boat  outward  bound  from 
Samarai  must  be  taken.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

The  habit  of  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Church,  weakened  by  familiarity,  was  still  strong 
within  her.  Yet,  strange  thoughts  stirred  in  her 
heart  as  she  bent  over  her  hurried  packing,  or  looked 
occasionally  out  of  the  window. 

When  Cameron  rode  by  the  convent  that  night  he 
looked  up  and  saw  a  red  light  burning  in  the  Chapel, 
a  ruby  lamp  swaying  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Host.  Candles  burned  there  also  in  front  of  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  They  burned 
for  a  safe  journey. 

These  things  he  did  not  know,  for  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  its  ways  in  the 
matter  of  worship.  He  only  knew  that  a  light  burnt 
there,  glowing  high  up  like  a  red  star  through  the 
soft  darkness  of  the  night. 
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"  Prayers  for  a  safe  journey,"  recited  Sister  Mary- 
Crucis,  in  her  thin,  monotonous  voice — "  a  safe 
journey  through  the  darkness  of  the  forests,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  a  safe  journey  across 
the  seas.  Grant  unto  the  Sisters,  Thy  daughters, 
O  Mother  Mary,  Thy  protection." 

"  And  grant  it  to  one  other,  Mother  of  Sorrows," 
one  nun  said  in  her  heart  as  she  knelt  there. 

She  it  was  who  had  lit  the  Candles  of  Intercession 
in  front  of  the  Virgin's  shrine,  she  who  knelt  long 
after  the  others  had  left  the  little  Chapel.  It  had 
been  she  too,  the  Reverend  Mother,  who  an  hour 
before,  while  the  Sisters  were  at  Vespers,  had  stolen 
down  to  the  hall,  where  only  the  native  watchman 
dozed,  at  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  road. 

She  was  watching  by  the  gateway,  under  the  light 
of  the  battered  lantern,  as  Cameron  rode  out  on  the 
track  to  the  rubber  plantation.  She  called  him 
twice  before  he  heard.  With  her  long  black  robes 
sweeping  the  broken  path,  she  went  towards  him. 
In  the  soft  starlit  night  her  face  looked  very  white 
against  her  black  head-dress.  The  white  wimple 
seemed  no  whiter  than  her  face. 

"  Will  you  take  a  message  from  me  to  Doctor 
Marsden  and  to  Doctor  Maffield  ?  "  she  asked,  "  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  safe."  She  did  not  add — what  she 
might  have  said  to  a  Roman  Catholic — that  candles 
burned  for  their  safety  before  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Convent  Chapel.  "  Will  you  tell  them 
that  maybe  before  they  come  back  to  Ushalmi,  I  shall 
be  gone  on  my  way  to  Ireland,  and  that  I  said  to  you 
that  he — that  they  were  brave  men  of  whom  anyone 
could  be  proud  ?  " 
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He  thought  it  very  sweet  of  her. 

"  I  will  give  them  that  message,"  he  said  heartily. 
He  had  taken  the  hand  she  had  held  out  to  him,  and 
he  shook  it  firmly.  "  Is  there  anything  else  ?  " 

She  waited  a  moment.  "  Doctor  Marsden  is  a  nice 
boy,  Mr.  Cameron.  I  shall  pray  that  he  will  be 
very,  very  happy  with  the  little  girl  he  loves.  You 
will  tell  him  that.  And  Doctor  Maffield  " — her 
voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper  ;  she  was  holding 
the  iron  crucifix  fast  in  her  thin  fingers  now — "  and 
Doctor  Maffield — we — we  can't  always  judge  other 
people's  actions,  Mr.  Cameron." 

He  thought  her  rather  vague,  and  he  himself 
answered  vaguely.  "  Just  so.  Just  so." 

"  And  will  you  tell  him  that  the  Reverend  Mother 
of  the  Ushalmi  Convent  prays  for  him  also  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  have  something  more  to  say.  Her 
eyes  searched  his  face,  that  brown,  cynical,  devil-may- 
care  but  honest  face  of  Donald  Cameron.  What  she 
saw  there  decided  her. 

"  If  ever  the  day  comes,  in  this  year  when  I  am 
away  from  my  convent,  when  reason  comes  back  to 
him,  as  it  may  one  day,  will  you  give  him  this  message 
from — from  a  friend  of  his  in  Ireland,  who — has 
asked  me  to  deliver  it  ?  " 

He  waited  for  the  message. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother  tremulously, 
holding  hard  to  the  iron  crucifix,  and  her  face  as 
white  as  the  starched  wimple,  "  that  it  was  Elizabeth 
Crorey  who  sent  him  the  message  that  every  night 
of  her  life  she  would  pray  for  him." 

"  Elizabeth  Crorey,"  repeated  Cameron  gravely. 
"  Yes.  I  will  remember," 

S 
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He  rode  on  into  the  frangipani-scented  night, 
the  soft,  swimming  stars  above  him.  He  thought 
of  many  things  as  he  went  his  way,  and  the  miles 
slipped  behind  him. 

So  the  Elizabeth  of  whom  Maffield  had  raved  had 
sent  a  message  through  the  Reverend  Mother  of 
the  Ushalmi  Convent.  How  small  was  the  world, 
after  all ! 

Then  into  his  thoughts  came  idly  the  memory  of 
the  letter  he  had  without  conscious  intention  read. 
The  words  ran  idly  through  his  brain. 

"  And  you  will  take  a  Sister  with  you,  of  course. 
It  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  sacred  rules  of  the  Church 
that  each  nun  must  pay  her  own /are.  It  is  wise  in  such 
circumstances,  and  allowed  by  the  Curia,  to  take  up  a 
collection  Jor  such  purposes." 

A  line  or  two  of  other  sentences  had  caught  his 
eye.  Cameron  snorted  to  himself  as  he  rode  along. 

"  Money — Money — Money/'  he  said  to  himself 
disgustedly ;  "  God,  if  that's  Your  religion  I  want 
none  of  it !  " 

An  hour  before  midnight,  Cameron,  sitting  at  a 
merry  board,  gave  the  two  men  their  messages. 

Far  away  a  very  tired  nun  was  crying  herself 
softly  to  sleep.  In  the  sconces  the  candles  in  front 
of  the  Virgin  guttered,  and  burned  low. 

In  the  grey  dawn,  before  even  the  first  pearly 
band  of  light  glimmered  on  the  horizon,  a  man  stole 
quietly  out  of  the  rubber  plantation,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  silently  out  on  the  road  to  Ushalmi. 

But  though  he  rode  swiftly,  when  he  came  down 
into  Ushalmi,  the  Reverend  Mother  was  gone  ! 


PART  III. 
CHAPTER   I. 

IN   THE   ROSE  ALCOVE. 

WHEN  July  had  trailed  her  green  skirts  slowly 
out  of  Donegal,  the  first  day  of  August  came 
and  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave  a  land  hallowed 
with  gold  of  sun,  and  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  loud 
with  larks  singing  high  up  in  a  sky  exquisitely  blue. 

The  day  and  the  sunlight  of  it  lingered  long.  Even 
the  dark  Lough  of  Craithmary  seemed  less  dreary. 

The  pines,  clustering  thick  and  black  on  the 
slope  that  crowned  the  ridge  of  the  lough,  murmured 
and  rustled  in  the  light  breeze.  A  landrail  cried 
harshly,  fluttering  across  the  adjoining  meadow, 
as  a  woman  came  slowly  along  the  meadow-path 
and  walked  by  the  Black  Lough. 

She  was  all  in  black,  this  woman,  and  she  wore 
the  dark  robe  of  a  nun.  It  fluttered  in  the  wind 
as  she  walked.  The  rosary  beads,  and  the  crucifix, 
and  the  many  sacred  medals  of  saints  clicked  together 
as  she  walked.  Now  and  again  her  lips  moved  as  if 
she  were  silently  communing  with  herself.  She 
took  a  winding  path  through  the  meadows  leading 
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up  to  Crorey  House.  She  was  breathing  hard  as  she 
climbed  the  steep  path  to  the  garden  gate — a  garden 
gate  that  hung  dejectedly  now  on  broken  hinges. 
Weeds  grew  thickly  in  a  garden  where  once  flowers 
in  profusion  had  blown. 

She  leaned  against  the  grey  garden  post  and  looked 
at  the  scene  around  her  for  a  long  time,  at  the 
weed-grown  garden  that  had  once  been  her  delight, 
at  the  sadly  neglected  house  with  the  paint  blistered 
on  its  doors,  at  the  boarded  verandah,  once  so  white, 
now  stained  and  grey.  The  whole  place  had  an 
abandoned,  uncared-for  look. 

Decay  and  desolation  seemed  to  wrap  her  round 
as  she  stood  there.  She  had  been  so  young,  she  told 
herself,  when  she  stepped  out  from  that  house  and 
passed  down  the  road  to  the  convent ;  and  now  she 
was  old — old  and  tired,  although  it  seemed  but 
yesterday  since  she  had  last  said  farewell  to  Crorey 
House  and  all  its  memories. 

Now  everything  was  gone,  she  said,  a  little  des- 
pairingly, everything  spoke  of  decay  and  sadness. 
When  she  had  come  back  to  Craithmary  Convent 
a  month  ago,  she  had  paid  her  first  visit  to  Crorey 
House  in  the  tender  dusk  of  evening  ;  and  the  dusk 
had  been  kinder  than  the  glory  of  the  sunlit  day. 

Now,  in  an  hour  that  follows  noon,  she  saw  her 
old  home  in  different  guise.  It  almost  broke  her 
heart  to  see  it  all. 

On  some  impulse  she  had  walked  from  the  convent 
across  the  meadows  to  Crorey  House.  To-morrow 
she  was  to  go  forth  again  from  Craithmary,  perhaps 
back  to  New  Guinea.  She  closed  her  eyes  momen- 
tarily as  if  in  pain. 
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She  found  herself  sitting  a  little  later  on  the  rustic 
garden  seat,  where  in  the  rose  alcove  the  table  still 
stood,  but  sadly  broken. 

Elizabeth  sat  there  and  looked  at  the  chair 
opposite.  It  was  tilted  slightly,  and  the  long  grass 
grew  dank  and  lush  about  it.  Behind  it,  against  a 
white  fence,  roses  had  once  bloomed  in  profusion 
in  a  glory  of  red,  and  gold,  and  palest  pink. 

The  fence  now  was  grey,  many  a  paling  missing  ; 
the  paint  was  peeled  and  discoloured  by  storm  and 
stress  of  wind  and  weather.  It  leaned  outwards  in 
places.  Soon  it  would  be  level  with  the  earth, 
trampled  upon,  and  this  breast  of  hill  where  once  a 
garden  bloomed  would  be  seamed  and  broken. 

Even  the  old  landmark  of  the  House  of  Crorey 
must  go.  Father  Broley,  with  the  help  of  the 
affable  Bishop,  had  taken  great  pains  to  assure  her 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  keep  the  old  house 
in  repair,  or  use  it  for  a  convent,  as  Denis  Crorey, 
in  his  last  will  and  testament,  had  desired.  He, 
Father  Broley,  had  said  that  the  tunnels  of  the 
coal-mine  already  ran  under  it,  and  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  sink  another  shaft  there. 
Coal,  it  appeared,  had  been  found  on  the  Crorey 
estate,  just  a  short  while  after  Mary-Gabrielle  had 
entered  on  her  novitiate. 

Elizabeth  had  pleaded  that  the  old  home  be 
left  as  it  was,  but  his  reverence  had  been  painfully 
compelled  to  remind  her  that  a  nun's  vows  forbade 
all  thoughts  of  worldly  possessions  or  memories 
of  the  past.  In  any  case,  he  had  added  as  a  brilliant 
after-thought,  if  Denis  Crorey  had  been  alive  he 
would  have  razed  to  the  ground  a  house  that  had 
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once  sheltered  an  escaped  nun,  a  daughter  who,  like 
Mary-Gabrielle,  had  disgraced  the  House  of  Crorey, 
leaving  alone  the  matter  of  the  Sacred  Church  of 
Rome.  It  had  seemed  to  Elizabeth  that  the  last 
argument  was  unanswerable.  There  seemed  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

After  all,  Father  Broley  was  right,  and  he  was 
only  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Archbishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  Archbishop  considered  that  a 
coal-mine  which  gave  satisfactory  returns  to  the 
Church  was  of  more  importance  than  an  old  tumble- 
down house.  Sentiment  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
Memories  were  to  be  avoided. 

But  memories  were  strong  things,  Elizabeth  had 
found,  stronger  than  one  deemed,  when  one  came 
back  to  "  the  old  place,"  and  to  old  associations 
brimful  of  glad  and  sad  things. 

Elizabeth  Crorey  felt  this  as  she  sat  there,  in  the 
warm  noon  glow  of  a  day  in  August.  She  was 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  old  house  lest  the  sight 
should  hurt  her.  The  windows  had  seemed  to  peer 
at  her  with  eyes  half-closed  with  weeping. 

Ghosts  walked  the  garden,  phantoms  of  old  days, 
old  friends,  old  associations.  She  closed  her  eyes 
that  she  might  not  see,  but  Memory  came  on  tip-toe 
and  whispered  insistently. 

"  Here,  on  that  chair,  he  sat,"  said  Memory.  "  Do 
you  remember  ?  He  was  so  young  and  handsome 
that  day.  The  roses  were  blooming  on  this  fence 
and  along  this  leaf-sodden  path,  where  now  only 
weeds  grow  long  and  dank." 

And  then,  ever  so  softly,  "  You  gave  him  a  rose, 
do  you  remember  ?  One  pale  pink  rose,  just  budding 
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into  glorious  bloom  ?  There  was  a  light  in  his  eyes 
that  had  no  meaning  for  you  then.  It  has  meaning 
now.  How  boyish  he  looked,  so  young  !  "  And  then 
again,  after  a  long  pause,  "  In  New  Guinea — in  far- 
away Papua — how  different  was  everything  !  How 
ill  he  looked,  the  last  morning  you  saw  him,  when  he 
went,  bent  and  broken  and  with  stooping  shoulders, 
leaning  on  the  little  doctor's  arm." 

She  saw  again  the  sunlight  falling  fiercely  and 
hotly  on  the  white  coral  sweep  before  the  convent 
hospital  door.  It  led  down  to  the  gateway.  Up  in 
the  chapel  a  woman  had  knelt  at  the  usual  prayers, 
telling  her  beads  over  and  over  again.  The  voice 
had  echoed  through  the  little  chapel : 

Hail  Mary !  full  oj  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ; 
blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.  .  .  . 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners, 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 

Yet,  praying,  she  had  listened  for  the  sound  of  the 
last  footfall  on  the  gravel,  the  clang  of  the  closing 
gate.  When  it  came,  she  had  prayed  as  befitted  a 
nun  who  had  given  her  vows  to  the  Church. 

0  shut  out  from  my  heart  also,  the  thoughts  of  the 
world,  and  all  therein. 

"  And  all  therein  !  "  Here  in  this  lonely  deserted 
garden,  thoughts  of  the  world — and  all  therein — 
came  back.  Elizabeth's  fingers  groped  for  her  beads, 
then  dropped  them  inadequately.  She  lifted  her 
hands  to  her  face.  What  peace  of  mind  had  prayer 
brought  her  ? 

She  would  go  back  in  thought  to  the  scenes  of  the 
past.  She  would  for  this  hour  give  full  play  to 
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Memory — then  afterwards  she  would  shut  all  such 
thoughts  from  her  heart  for  ever. 

Some  of  these  days  had  been  very  long,  some  of 
these  years  very  dreary,  since  a  girl  had  stepped 
out  over  the  threshold  of  the  old,  deserted  house 
behind  her  and  had  gone  down  the  pathway  for  the 
last  time  as  Elizabeth  Crorey.  From  that  day  she 
was  no  longer  free  to  go  and  come  as  she  willed. 

She  wondered  now,  a  little  drearily,  if  God  would 
have  thought  it  so  very  dreadful  if  in  the  light  of  one 
grey,  never-to-be-forgotten  morning  back  in  the 
past,  she  had  stolen  forth,  answering  those  restless 
footsteps  that  passed  by  the  old  house  so  slowly,  and 
wended  their  way  to  the  road  by  the  dark  lough. 

There  came,  too,  the  memory  of  the  night  of  the 
dance  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  She  saw  again  the  flicker- 
ing lights  shining  out  from  the  verandah,  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees,  the  swaying  orange  lanterns. 
She  saw  Mary-Gabrielle  fling  herself  on  her  knees 
in  front  of  Paul  Mafneld,  and  she,  she,  Elizabeth, 
had  stood  aside  as  if  it  mattered  not. 

"  He  did  not  know,"  she  said  drearily  now.  "  He 
did  not  know  I  had  prayed  in  my  heart  for  the 
courage  to  do  what  she  had  done.  But  I  was  fighting 
for  his  soul.  I  thought  he  would  return  to  the 
Church,  and  life  go  on  as  before." 

The  landrails  cried  harshly  in  the  grasses  of  the 
meadow  below  as  if  disturbed,  but  Elizabeth  sat  on 
and  took  no  heed.  She  stared  before  her  at  the 
vacant  seat,  at  the  straggling  lush  grass  growing 
so  long  and  dank  in  that  deserted  garden.  Decay 
was  in  the  air  about  her,  and  the  sense  of  desolation 
in  the  cry  of  the  landrail  found  its  echo  in  her  heart. 
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Below  on  the  long  winding  road  that  drops  down 
and  out  of  Craithmary  a  motor  came,  climbing  the 
hill  road  slowly,  choosing  the  road  that  led  by  the 
back  of  the  town  and  past  the  convent.  The  driver 
wore  a  muffler  about  his  neck,  as  if,  even  in  August, 
he  found  the  air  chill. 

Passing  on  the  road  behind  the  village,  he  thus 
missed  the  straggling  main  street,  where  the  usual 
groups  of  women,  congregated  here  and  there  at  the 
cabin  doors,  viewed  every  passer-by  curiously. 

He  looked  around  as  he  went  slowly  on,  like  one 
who  had  trod  these  ways  often.  He  passed  the 
house  where  once  Julia  Vickers  had  lived,  and  where 
now  a  plump,  red-cheeked  woman  bustled  out  at  the 
sound  of  the  motor.  He  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  milk. 

She  brought  it  readily,  and  watched  him  with  the 
impersonal,  native  curiosity  as  he  drank. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  his  face  haggard  as  if  with 
illness,  his  hair  under  the  peaked  cap  showing  grey, 
almost  white  at  the  temples.  But  the  eyes  held  the 
fire  of  youth  and  eagerness. 

"  Mrs.  Vickers  no  longer  lives  here,  then,"  he  had 
said  casually. 

"  Four  years  ago,  shure,  she  went,  sir.  Four  years 
almost  the  day.  Shure,  people  be  always  comin' 
and  goin'  lately  to  Craithmary.  Since  the  coal-mines 
started,  none  of  the  gentry  will  be  afther  living 
here." 

He  looked  over  to  where  the  dark  smoke  and 
outlines  of  pit-heads  seared  the  once  green  slope  of 
Craithmary  Hill.  On  the  other  side,  above  the  mass 
of  trees,  the  slate  roof  and  white  tower  of  Craith- 
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mary  House  still  showed.     He  looked  at  it  with 
impassive  face.    Within  his  brain  thoughts  seethed. 

"  Are  the  Croreys  living  at  Crorey  House  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  I  used  to  know  old  Denis  Crorey." 

"  Shure,  he's  dead  years  ago,"  the  woman  returned. 
She  leaned  against  the  gate-post,  nothing  loth  for 
a  gossip  in  the  sunshine.  Twasn't  everybody  as 
had  gentlemen  with  motors  a-stopping  at  the  door, 
as  she  said  afterwards  with  pride.  "  But  there's 
no  one  living  there  now.  Shure,  'tis  the  tumble- 
down place  as  ever  was,  is  Crorey  House.  There 
was  rumours  one  time  that  'twas  to  be  a  convent ; 
but  the  coal-mines  did  away  with  that.  Soon  there'll 
likely  not  be  a  stick  nor  stone  left  of  it." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  over  the  old  house,"  he  said  as  if 
to  himself.  He  turned  to  her,  "  I  suppose  Father 
Broley  has  the  keys  ?  " 

The  woman  laughed  lightly.  "  Shure,  he  has,  but 
where  will  be  the  good  of  them  ?  The  door  is  open 
to  the  day  an'  night,  and  stray  goats  be  shelter-in' 
there  many  a  day  now.  The  windows  are  nearly  all 
broke.  Shure,  boys  will  be  boys,  with  a  bit  o'  the 
divil  thrown  in  when  they're  Irish." 

She  began  a  voluminous  account  of  a  story  about 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  House  of  Crorey. 

"  Faith,  there  was  some  said  that  she  ran  away 
from  a  convent,"  she  said  in  fine  scorn,  "  and  Father 
Broley  had  a  fine  sermon  on  the  tongue  of  some 
people  in  Craithmary.  He  said  from  the  altar,  'twas 
no  truth  in  it,  an'  a  priest  tells  no  lie — from  the 
altar,  anyways." 

He  was  staring  down  the  road.  "  There  was 
another  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth,  wasn't  there  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  shure,  and  'tis  herself  that  is  up  at  the 
convent  now,"  she  answered  unexpectedly. 

He  began  to  fix  something  in  the  car. 

Elizabeth  was  in  Craithmary,  and  the  long  year 
of  yearning  was  over.  His  heart  throbbed  so  loudly 
he  felt  that  she  must  hear  it.  So  Elizabeth  was 
here — in  Craithmary. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  again,  and  then  :  "  Well,  I  must 
be  going,  and  thank  you.  I  have  a  long  way  to 
travel  the  night." 

He  knew  that  to  offer  a  Craithmary  woman 
anything  for  her  kindness  was  to  offer  her  an  insult. 
What  the  Irish  give,  they  give  with  no  thought  of 
recompense. 

The  woman  looked  after  him  until  the  car  turned 
from  sight,  taking  the  road  that  led  out  by  the 
town  to  Donegal. 

"  Shure,  there's  something  about  his  face  that's 
familiar,"  she  muttered  as  she  went  indoors.  '  'Tis 
not  myself  can  be  placin'  him,  however." 

The  car  skirted  the  village  and  took  a  roundabout 
road  to  Donegal  that  led  up  the  farther  side  of  the 
hillside,  and  past  Crorey  House. 

By  the  roadside  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow  far 
below  the  stranger  left  the  car.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  the  pits  belched  forth  black  columns  of 
smoke.  He  thought  he  had  seen,  far  off,  the  portly 
figure  of  Father  Broley  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
watching  the  men  at  the  pit-heads.  The  priest 
had  his  back  turned  to  the  lower,  unused  road,  and 
could  not  see  the  car. 

"  Rather  amusing,"  said  the  man  in  the  car,  "  if 
we  met  !  "  His  voice  sounded  rather  bitter. 
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He  made  his  way  slowly  through  the  dank  grass 
of  the  meadow.  Where  once  the  narrow,  well-worn 
path  had  been,  grass  now  grew  thickly .  He  saw  at  the 
top  the  gate,  broken  on  its  hinges,  and  a  bitter  look 
came  into  his  face  as  he  went  silently  up  the  steep 
path  towards  it. 

He  paused  there  with  eyes  only  for  the  moment 
for  the  deserted  house  and  its  ruined  garden.  No 
smoke  came  now  from  its  chimneys,  and  the  shutters 
of  the  windows  hung  brokenly  from  their  rusted 
fastenings  ;  the  hospitable  door  was  broken,  and 
hung  on  one  hinge  only.  The  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  evidently  made  firewood  of  the  despoiled 
summer-house. 

To  the  left,  in  the  rosery  against  what  was  left  of 
the  old  fence,  flowers  had  once  bloomed  gaily.  He 
turned  that  way  now,  and  suddenly  gave  a  great 
start,  and  cried  in  a  loud,  thrilling  voice  : 

"  Elizabeth !  " 

For  Elizabeth  was  sitting  there,  as  she  had  sat  in 
the  old  days — only  now  the  long  black  veil  of  the 
Order  of  Carmelites  enveloped  her.  Her  hands  were 
over  her  eyes,  and  her  head  bent  low  ;  but  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  quite  quietly,  almost  as  if  she  had  been  waiting 
for  his  coming. 

He  came  over  the  long  grass,  and  stood  dumbly  in 
front  of  her. 

He  saw  now  the  cruel  marks  of  those  separating 
years  in  Elizabeth  Crorey's  wasted  face.  He  saw, 
too,  that  her  eyes  were  red  as  if  she  had  been  weeping, 
and^his  heart  was  torn  with  grief  at  the  change  in 
her.  He  could  only  say  : 
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"  Elizabeth  !    Elizabeth  !  " 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  old  garden.  Elizabeth 
did  not  speak  for  a  while.  She  looked  at  him — 
and,  beyond  him,  at  the  years. 

"  The  roses  are  gone,"  she  said  at  last,  and  one  of 
her  thin  hands  pointed  to  the  leaning  fence.  There 
was  a  resignation  in  her  voice  deeper  than  any 
bitterness.  "  I  can't  offer  you  hospitality  now," 
she  went  on,  with  a  wan  smile.  "  The  House  of 
Crorey  is  desolate  and  bare.  Somehow,  I  never 
pictured  that  would  happen." 

"  Many  strange  things  have  happened,"  he  found 
himself  saying.  He  was  standing  a  little  way  from 
her,  one  hand  on  the  old  table.  She  pointed  to  the 
seat  opposite. 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  "  she  said. 

The  chair  still  held,  tilted  though  it  was  to  the 
side.  He  righted  it  and  sat  there,  feeling  as  if  the 
whole  scene  was  too  vague  and  bizarre  to  be  real. 
It  was  surely  a  dream,  for  if  it  were  true  Elizabeth 
would  not  be  sitting  thus — she  would  have  risen 
and  gone  swiftly  from  the  shadow  of  his  presence, 
would  have  flung  scorn  at  him,  as  in  that  last 
meeting  at  Craithmary.  She  smiled  sadly,  as  if  his 
face  reflected  his  thoughts. 

"  The  years  change  one .  As  you  say,  many  strange 
things  have  happened."  She  sighed.  "  I  never 
thought  of  the  old  home  but  as  it  was  when  I  left  it. 
I  felt  almost  as  if  my  father  would  welcome  me 
with  his  presence  when  I  came  home  ;  but  there 
is  nothing — nothing  but  desolation."  Her  voice 
died  away. 

He  could  only  sit  still  and  look  at  her  silently. 
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"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  Elizabeth  went  on.  Was 
she  answering  his  thought  ?  "  It  is  as  well  that  I 
should  come  back  and  find  the  old  home  thus.  It 
will  no  longer  enter  my  thoughts,  and  draw 
my  very  soul  back  to  things  that  have  gone 
for  ever."  . 

She  stopped  suddenly.  Her  eyes  lingered  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  the  cabins  clustering  thickly 
against  the  green  of  the  meadows.  She  seemed  to 
gather  strength. 

"  Elizabeth,"  he  whispered.    "  Can  you  go  back  ? 
Elizabeth  .  .  .  leave  it  all.  .  .  .  It  is  not  for  you." 
She  was  still  looking  away  from  him.     She  did 
not  seem  to  hear. 

'  You — know  about  Mary-Gabrielle  ?  "  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "  It  seemed  all  so  dreadful."  She 
was  silent  for  a  little  while.  "  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  her.  Somehow  she  heard  I  was  here 
in  Craithmary." 

"  Then — she,  too,  is  here  ?  " 
"  No,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  here."  She 
seemed  to  find  difficulty  in  speaking.  "  The  letter 
came  from  a  little  isolated  country  village  where 
they  live,  and  where  no  one  knows  anything  of  the 
story.  The  priests  do,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  they 
are  rather  afraid  of  Grosvenor.  He  owns  a  good 
deal  of  property  there,  and  his  word  is  law.  It  is 
not  a  strongly  Roman  Catholic  place  like  Craith- 
mary." 

She    was    clasping    and   unclasping   her   hands 
now. 

"  When   I    came   to   this   house   to-day,   in   the 
sunlight,   I  kept  thinking  of  Mary-Gabrielle  as  a 
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child."  She  spoke  wistfully  now.  "  You  remember 
how  she  used  to  sit  on  the  hearthrug  by  the  fire  on 
cold  nights — out  here,  under  the  roses,  in  the 
summer  .  .  ." 

"  Yes  ...  I  remember."  His  own  voice  was 
little  more  than  a  whisper. 

"  In  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me — it  came  yesterday 
— she  was — very  ill.  The  Reverend  Mother  at  the 
convent  here  said  it  was  a  judgment  on  her.  And  I, 
God  forgive  me,  thought  so,  too.  I  thought  as  a  nun 
thinks,  must  think.  .  .  .  You  know  .  .  ." 

"  Yes — I  know."  His  face  set  in  rigid  lines. 
"  And  so  you  forgot,  Elizabeth,  that  she  was  your 
sister." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  now.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten, it  seems — my  heart  was  so  cold — until  I 
came  here.  The  lonely  house — all  the  rooms 
deserted — a  habitation  for  wandering  animals  and 
tramps — where  once  we  all  lived  and  made 
merry  .  .  ." 

How  the  past  came  back.  He  longed  to  put  his 
arms  about  her  as  she  sat  there,  drooping  so  that  he 
could  only  see  her  black  veiled  head.  The  muffled 
voice  went  on. 

"  I  thought  then  of  the  Little-Sister— of  how  I 
loved  her.  .  .  .  Once  I  could  not  show  the  thoughts 
of  my  heart.  I  had  such  a  cold  exterior — I  think 
I  began  to  be  vain  over  it,  and  cultivated  it.  I — I 
think  that  my  heart  gradually  froze  and  died  ..." 
He  waited.  Elizabeth,  he  felt,  was  about  to 
unlock  the  closed  book  of  the  past. 

"  Yet — Mary-Gabrielle  must  have  known,  or 
grown  to  realise  that  I  loved  her  dearly,  although  I 
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had  never  shown  much  feeling  on  the  surface.  She — 
in  her  letter  she  appealed  to  me — to  come  and  see 
her — by  the  love  I  had  once  borne  her." 

"  By  the  love — you  shall  see  her,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Then — she  is  very  ill  ?  " 

After  a  long  moment  she  said  in  a  whisper  :  "  She 
is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She — has  an  idea  she 
will  not  live." 

"  Then — you  will  go,  Elizabeth  ?  "  He  looked 
at  her  and  she  lifted  her  head. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  whispered. 

"  Cannot  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  my  promise  to  the  Bishop,  and 
to  the  Mother  Superior,  that  I  will  not  go — and  that 
I  will  not  even  answer  the  letter.  It  was  required 
of  me.  I  must  keep  my  vows." 

He  was  very  silent.  On  the  grass  behind  them 
the  sun  was  paling,  the  shadows  lengthening.  A 
chill  came  suddenly  over  the  day. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  God  would 
require  such  an  inhuman  thing  of  you,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  My — vows  to  the  Church,"  she  whispered 
brokenly.  "  I  must  keep  my  vows." 

"  That's  true — your  vows  to  the  Church — to  the 
Church,  Elizabeth.  You  have  spent  some  years  in 
the  convent,  Elizabeth.  Is  it  like  your  first  girlish 
conception  of  it  ?  " 

She  sat  very  still. 

"Tell  me,  Elizabeth,"  he  persisted.  "Is  it  all 
that  you  dreamed,  in  your  white  girlhood  ?  " 

"No,"  she  whispered. 

"  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  if  the  vows,  that 
sounded  so  easy,  were  meant  to  have  all  the  mean- 
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ings  that  the  Church  afterwards  attributed  to  them  ? 
Look  at  me,  Elizabeth,  and  answer." 

But  she  would  not  lift  her  face.  Her  shoulders 
were  shaking  as  if  with  repressed  sobs. 

"  I — think  my  heart  is  dead,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
think  that  the  cold  of  the  convent  walls — turned 
any  heart  I  had  to  stone.  I  became  what  every 
nun  must  become,  an  automaton,  a  slave,  a  human 
machine.  Oh,  God,  to  think  that  I  am  talking 
like  this  !  " 

"  You  are  talking  to  me,  Elizabeth,"  he  said, 
"  to  one  who  knows." 

"  Yes — you  know,"  she  whispered.  She  seemed 
to  shrink  back  into  herself.  "  If  I  had  only  known 
— but  a  girl  does  not  know." 

"  No — a  girl  does  not  know,"  he  echoed.  He 
sighed  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  looking  down  on  her 
little  bent  head.  Years  ago,  with  her  head  held 
high,  the  little  curls  clustering  about  her  proud, 
sweet  face,  Elizabeth  Crorey  had  given  him  a  rose, 
fresh  and  sweet  and  pure  as  herself. 

His  hands  clenched  as  he  looked  on  her  bowed 
head.  How  he  longed  to  take  her  into  his  arms 
and  hold  her  for  ever  against  the  world — hold  her 
so  that  never  again  would  the  shadow  of  convent 
walls  fall  about  her. 

The  silence  grew  around  him.  The  sun  began 
to  drift  slowly  down  the  radiant  turquoise  path  of 
the  sky.  Far  away  the  Donegal  mountains  flung 
their  dark  shoulder  across  the  valley  of  Craithmary. 
So,  in  far  New  Guinea,  in  the  dark  watches  of  many 
a  night,  had  he  often  pictured  that  jutting  bulk 
of  the  mountains  of  Donegal. 
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Elizabeth  had  risen.  She,  too,  was  looking  at  the 
mountains. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Elizabeth  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Over  the  valley,  very  softly  and  sweetly,  the  bell 
of  the  convent  pealed  as  if  in  answer.  How  the 
day  had  gone  !  Soon  the  sun  would  slip  over  the 
rim  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  dark. 

They  walked  to  the  little  gate  together.  There  they 
paused.  She  looked  back  at  the  old  home,  and  with 
her  eyes  on  its  shuttered  windows,  began  to  speak 
quickly.  All  the  separating  years  slipped  away. 

She  was  talking  now  of  that  night  far  back  in  the 
years — of  the  night  of  the  dance,  and  of  the  after- 
hour,  when  the  orange  lanterns  swung  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  and  the  stream  of  music  flowed  out, 
thin  and  reedy  and  sweet.  She  seemed  to  hear 
it  now. 

"  I  thought  you  should  know,"  she  added.  She 
still  looked  at  the  old  house.  "  For  all  these  years 
of  suffering,  for  all  the  times  you  have  thought  of 
me  as  hard  and  cold,  it  may  be  some  compensation 
to  know  that  I  wanted  to  fling  myself  at  your  feet 
in  that  hour.  When  I  heard  your  step  .  .  .  the 
morning  after — on  the  path  below  ..."  She 
broke  off,  and  for  the  moment  could  say  no  more. 
"  Afterwards,"  she  said,  "  there  came  the  news  of 
your  death — they  said  you  had  been  drowned  in 
the  lough.  They  had  even  a  funeral  Mass  said 
for  you." 

"  They  did  that  to  lull  suspicion  of  my  secession," 
he  said  bitterly.  "  I  had  been  presented  just  a  few 
weeks  before,  if  you  remember,  with  a  testimonial 
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as  to  my  many  virtues.  It  had  been  signed  by  all 
the  priests,  and  been  copied  into  the  local  papers 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  My  secession  would 
have  made  them  all  look  rather  foolish,  to  say  the 
least.  It  would  have  given  food  for  talk  to  the 
Protestants,  who  were  making  many  converts.  At 
that  time  the  Irish  Mission  preachers  were  not  many 
miles  away.  When  did  you  first  know,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Not  until  I  came  to  Ushalmi — one  night,  after 
you  were  brought  to  the  hospital.  Mary-Gabrielle 
had  known.  Well " — her  hands  dropped  helplessly 
— "  it  is  all  over.  It  doesn't  matter  now." 

"  Doesn't  it  matter,  Elizabeth  ?  "  He  took  her 
cold  hand  in  his. 

She  shook  her  head  drearily. 

"  No.  I  wish  it  did.  Something  in  me  has  died. 
I  have  no  longer  any  feeling.  The  last  emotion  I 
had  seemed  to  die  when  I  looked  at  the  old  home. 
It  seemed  to  say  to  me  that  the  past  was  irrevocably 
wiped  out,  that  I  had  set  my  feet  on  a  chosen  road. 
There  I  must  walk — and  alone." 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  that  could  not 
be  gainsaid. 

"  Then — nothing  I  can  say  will  ever  help  to 
change  your  mind,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  whispered.  "  My  heart  is  cold 
and  dead.  I  have  become  just  an  automaton  ;  I 
am  only  of  use  to  the  Church  now.  Let  me  go  my 
way.  One  shadow  on  the  House  of  Crorey  is  enough." 

Something  in  her  voice  told  him  that  opposition 
was  hopeless — something  in  her  pale  face  said  that 
life  for  Elizabeth  was  done  and  over. 

Afterwards  he  said  to  himself,  many  times,  that 
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he  should  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her 
fast,  and  carried  her  away  with  him,  so  that  the 
shadow  of  even  one  day  should  not  fall  upon  her ; 
but  his  own  heart  seemed  to  grow  cold,  too,  as  he 
stood  there. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  token  of  farewell, 
and  also  as  a  sign  that  all  else  that  had  seemed  so 
hard  to  understand  and  forgive,  was  now  forgiven 
and  understood. 

"  I  shall  always  pray  for  you,"  she  said,  in- 
adequately and  with  stiff  lips.  "  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Elizabeth."  He  held  her  thin  hand 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  away  that  he  might 
not  watch  her  go  down  the  hill,  and  out  of  his  life. 

Out  of  his  life  !  If  she  heard  the  sudden  sharp 
call,  she  did  not  heed. 

She  went  down  the  hill  slowly,  and  suddenly 
something  clamoured  in  him  not  to  let  her  go  ; 
then  came  the  memory  of  her  eyes,  so  cold,  if  so 
wistful,  her  unsmiling  mouth,  her  quiet  dignity, 
and  held  him  back. 

When  he  looked  again  Elizabeth  had  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right  towards  a  clump  of  low-growing 
pines  in  an  enclosed  square,  and  there  she  paused. 

She  did  not  look  back.  He  saw  her  slight  figure 
in  its  black  robes  pass  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  by  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Croreys. 

There,  perchance,  by  Denis  Crorey's  grave, 
Elizabeth  Crorey  renewed  her  vows. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  A   DISPOSITION   OF  PROVIDENCE." 

I  THINK  under  the  circumstances,"  said  the 
Mother  Superior,  pressing  her  lips,  her 
little  black  eyes  looking  at  Father  Broley 
shrewdly,  "  that  after  all  it  will  certainly  be  for 
the  best.  In  fact,"  she  crossed  herself  piously,  "  it 
is  really  a  disposition  of  Providence." 

The  Mother  Superior  of  Craithmary  Convent  was 
very  fat  and  short.  The  gown  she  wore,  in  spite  of 
its  long  and  would-be  dignified  train,  only  added 
to  the  effect  of  stoutness.  She  flattered  herself 
upon  being  far-seeing,  and  had  a  complacent  I-told- 
you-so  expression  on  her  plump  countenance  now. 

"  Of  course,  there  isn't  the  slightest  danger  of  the 
surroundings  affecting  Elizabeth,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. "  Haven't  I  known  Elizabeth  Crorey  since 
girlhood  ?  As  for  Mary-Gabrielle,  she  always 
asked  too  many  questions  to  be  a  good  Catholic. 
She  always  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  things." 

"  Shure,  she  had  the  very  symptoms  of  a  heretic 
all  right,"  agreed  Father  Broley.  "  Pity  'twas  we 
didn't  keep  her  here  instead  of  sending  her  to  New 
Guinea  and  into  this  trouble." 

"  She  wouldn't  have  gone  into  the  convent  at  all 
if  she  could  not  have  gone  where  Elizabeth  was. 

293 
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Shure,  ye  knew  that  at  the  time,  an'  heretics  will 
happen  in  the  best  of  Roman  Catholic  families." 

The  Mother  Superior  spoke  rather  testily.  Was 
Father  Broley  blaming  her  that  two  of  the  pupils 
of  Craithmary  Convent  should  be  turning  out 
heretics  ?  Shure,  were  not  heretics  common  now- 
a-days  in  any  community  ?  That  Kitty  O'Dwyer 
and  Mary-Gabrielle  Crorey  should  choose  to  forget 
all  their  earlier  teachings  in  the  convent  on  Craith- 
mary Hill  was  surely  not  to  be  written  against  the 
Mother  Superior. 

"  Shure,  'twas  in  them,"  she  said  finally. 

Father  Broley  held  the  glass  of  whiskey  which  the 
Reverend  Mother  had  bestowed  on  him  and  agreed 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Shure,  'twas  in  them.  Now,  as  the  Bishop  says, 
with  Kitty  O'Dwyer  being  poor  an'  all,  'twas  the 
different  matter  entirely.  It  was  so.  But  Mary- 
Gabrielle  coming  from  the  House  of  Crorey,  an' 
never  a  heretic  in  it  before,  to  be  writing  a  letter  like 
that  to  the  Bishop  !  " 

"  Did  ye  see  the  letter  ?  "  asked  the  Mother 
Superior.  "  A  little  more  whiskey  maybe,  Father  ?  " 

"  Shure,  I  will,  and  many  thanks  to  ye,  Reverend 
Mother.  A  little  yourself  just  now  ?  Well,  I  saw 
the  letter,  as  pert  it  was  as  could  be,  too,  if  ye  like." 

"  And  what  would  be  the  words  of  it  ?  "  The 
Reverend  Mother  was  very  interested.  "  Shure, 
'twas  Mary-Gabrielle  had  the  good  head  on  her, 
and  that  clever,  even  if  the  devil  decoyed  her  away 
from  Holy  Church."  She  sighed.  The  Reverend 
Mother  had  a  soft  side  to  her,  and  she  had  liked 
Mary-Gabrielle.  "  Tis  most  distressful,"  she  said. 
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"  Tis  !  She  wrote  in  the  letter  that  for  her  child's 
sake  she  intended  to  obtain,  and  if  necessary,  fight 
legally,  for  her  share  of  the  property.  She  said 
'twould  do  the  child  more  good  than  the  Church." 

The  Reverend  Mother  held  up  her  plump  hands 
in  horror. 

"  Shure,  an'  listen  to  that,  will  ye  ?  And  her  with 
no  child  at  all." 

"  Twill  be  very  soon,"  said  Father  Broley.  "  Ye, 
of  course,  would  know  that — ye  would  be  seeing  the 
letter  before  Elizabeth  did." 

"  I  did  so."  The  Reverend  Mother  became  very 
thoughtful.  "  Elizabeth,  of  course,  is  to  be  trusted. 
Ye  could  trust  her  anywhere.  Tis  not  the  likes  of 
Elizabeth,  soquietlike,  would  be  leaving  the  Church.'' 

"No,  there's  no  fear  there,"  said  Father  Broley. 
"  An'  it  seems  the  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  Ye  would  be  telling  me  the  plan,  maybe  ?  "  said 
the  Reverend  Mother. 

"  Well,  'tis  this  way.  His  lordship  thinks  that  as 
Mary-Gabrielle  has  sent  for  Elizabeth,  and  has  a 
fear  that  she  is  dying,  'twould  be  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  and  a  kindness  of  Holy  Church  to  let  her 
go.  Twould  be  best  if  you  would  be  going  with  her. ' ' 

The  Reverend  Mother  considered  it  dubiously. 

"  I  think  I'd  be  after  staying  at  the  convent 
near,"  she  said  after  consideration.  "  I'd  be  having 
no  influence  over  Mary-Gabrielle,  and,  shure,  I 
wouldn't  be  liking  to  meet  that  man,  I  would  not." 

"  Grosvenor,  curse  him  !  "  said  Father  Broley, 
more  ferociously  than  piously.  He  drained  his 
whiskey  hastily.  "  Shure,  and  ye  should  hear 
Heaney  on  the  subject  of  Grosvenor." 
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The  Reverend  Mother  chuckled.  She  had  a  very 
evident  sense  of  humour,  and  she  was  not  over  fond 
of  Father  Heaney  and  his  interfering  ways. 

"  Then  the  idea  is  that  Elizabeth  goes  to  Bally- 
celia  and  sees  her  sister  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  will  explain  to  her  that  at  a  time 
like  this,  'twill  be  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  property 
or  throublin'  the  Church.  Ye  might  tell  Elizabeth 
that  in  a  nice  way,  Reverend  Mother." 

"  I  will  surely.    And  I  shall  impress " 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

"  Hist,  now  !  "  said  the  priest  warningly.  "  Tis 
Elizabeth,  maybe.  She  will  be  back  from  Crorey 
House  by  now." 

He  dexterously  hid  the  decanter  and  glasses  out 
of  sight  under  the  table.  In  a  bland  voice  he  said  : 

"  Come  in.    Why,  shure  now,  if  it  isn't  Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth  it  was.  She  came  in,  looking  very 
white  and  tired. 

"  One  of  the  Sisters  told  me  that  you  wanted  to 
see  me  when  I  returned,  Reverend  Mother." 

She  stood  waiting,  a  little  nervously  it  seemed, 
after  her  first  greeting  of  them  both.  Their  first 
words  seemed  to  bring  relief  to  her  mind. 

"  Twas  just  about  a  letter  from  His  Lordship 
that  Father  Broley  brought,"  said  the  Reverend 
Mother  kindly.  "  Sit  ye  down,  Elizabeth.  Shure, 
an'  'tis  not  very  well  at  all  ye  are  looking." 

"  'Tis  myself  is  thinking  you'd  be  the  better  of  a 
holiday,"  supplemented  the  priest.  He  looked  over 
Elizabeth's  head  at  the  Reverend  Mother,  motion- 
ing her  to  begin. 

"  A  letter  from  His  Lordship  ?  "  Elizabeth  said. 
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Colour  swept  into  her  face.     "  Is  it  about — Mary- 
Gabrielle." 

"  Shure,  it  is  now."  Father  Broley  unfolded  the 
closely  written  sheets,  and  mumbled  it  over  to 
himself,  picking  out  suitable  sentences  here  and 
there.  He  gave  a  short  summary  of  the  letter, 
couched  diplomatically.  His  Lordship's  letter  was 
not  written  expressly  for  Elizabeth  Crorey. 

Elizabeth  sat  very  silent  when  he  had  finished. 
The  colour  had  gone  from  her  face  and  left  it  very 
pale.  In  her  heart,  the  heart  she  thought  dead, 
something  stirred  and  whispered. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle — your  little  sister — is  ill — very 
ill." 

When  she  found  her  voice  she  said  :  "  Then — 
they  think  she  is  going  to  die  ?  " 

"  Shure,  it  looks  like  it  from  Heaney's  report," 
said  Father  Broley.  "  The  doctor  has  been  going 
there  three  times  a  day  for  the  last  week  now. 
Tis  pneumonia." 

"  But — people  don't  always  die  of  pneumonia," 
said  Elizabeth  faintly. 

"  Tis  the  other  trouble  to  be  faced,  Elizabeth," 
said  the  Reverend  Mother  gently.  Her  black  beady 
eyes  became  suddenly  soft  and  a  little  dim.  She 
was  remembering  Mary-Gabrielle  as  a  little  child, 
with  her  nodding  curls,  golden  in  the  sun.  Mary- 
Gabrielle  had  always  stirred  a  vague  pain  at  her 
old  heart.  . 

Pain  swept  into  Elizabeth's  face.  Yet  she  seemed 
to  move  now,  as  in  the  afternoon,  only  dully  through 
a  maze  of  suffering,  in  which  nothing  seemed  quite 
real.  It  was  all  far-off  and  vague,  just  as  her  girl- 
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hood  had  been.  She  had  little  idea  of  what  was 
required  of  her — only  that  in  some  miraculous  way 
His  Lordship  the  Bishop  had  graciously  consented 
that  she  might  visit  her  sister. 

The  afternoon,  the  hours  that  had  been,  Paul 
Maffield  himself,  seemed  to  be  drifting  further  into 
the  hazy  mist  that  dully  enveloped  her. 

"  Ye  look  ill,  Elizabeth,"  said  Father  Broley 
kindly,  and  Elizabeth  answered  dully  that  she  felt 
neither  ill  nor  well. 

"  Twas  the  shock  of  Mary-Gabrielle,  no  doubt," 
Father  Broley  remarked  afterwards.  He  went  on 
his  way  blissfully  unconscious  that  the  serenity  of 
Elizabeth's  life,  apart  from  the  illness  of  her  sister, 
had  been  hopelessly  shattered. 

She  felt,  as  she  groped  rather  than  walked  the 
way  to  her  room,  that  she  would  never  know  the 
meaning  of  peace  again. 

That  icy  chill  seemed  to  rest  over  heart  and  brain. 
She  had  no  power  to  think  or  feel.  For  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  her  life  Elizabeth  Crorey  could  not 
say  her  prayers  that  night.  Unheeded,  the  Rosary 
rumbled  on  about  her  in  an  expressionless  monotone. 

In  the  convent  chapel,  on  the  altar,  one  of  the 
younger  priests  of  Craithmary  gave  Benediction 
that  night. 

Through  her  clasped  fingers,  from  which  the 
rosary  beads  hung  loosely,  Elizabeth  found  herself 
mechanically  watching  him,  thinking  of  days  long 
past,  when  another  priest,  young  and  handsome, 
stood  at  the  altar,  robed  in  white,  the  gold  cross 
gleaming  on  his  satin  cope.  An  acolyte  in  a  red  and 
white  gown  was  swinging  the  brass  censer  to  and 
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fro.  The  incense  rose  up  in  faint  spirals  of  smoke. 
To-night  it  seemed  to  fill  the  church  with  its  subtle 
perfume.  It  seemed  to  choke  her.  She  found 
herself  watching,  as  an  unbelieving  spectator  might 
watch,  as  a  Protestant  might  watch,  with  curiosity, 
and  unable  to  understand  the  ritual  or  fathom  its 
meaning.  Did  any  one  of  the  nuns  ask  herself  the 
same  question,  Elizabeth  wondered,  as  she  glanced 
around  at  them  all,  at  the  bent  heads,  at  the  ex- 
pressionless faces,  ghost-white  in  the  dim  light 
and  breathing  veils  of  incense  ?  None  of  them  looked 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  happiness. 

Elizabeth  fought  for  the  word  that  would  best 
express  it. 

Resignation  !  That  was  it — resignation  to  their 
vows  and  all  the  vows  meant.  The  joie  de  vivre 
that  had  once  marked  those  faces  was  gone — in  its 
place  only  resignation  ! 

Elizabeth  Crorey  shivered  as  if  from  cold  as  she 
knelt  there. 

The  priest's  voice  rose  in  its  chanting  recitation 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

"  Tower  of  David  .  .  .  Tower  of  Ivory  .  .  .  Mys- 
tical Rose  ..." 

The  voices  of  the  nuns  followed. 

"  Pray  for  us  .  .  .  Pray  for  us.  .  .  .  Pray  for  us." 

"Ark  of  the  Covenant.  .  .  .  Gate  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 
Morning  Star." 

"  Pray  for  us.  .  .  .  Pray  for  us.  .  .  .  Pray  for  us." 

"  Refuge  of  Sinners." 

"  Pray  for  me,"  Elizabeth  whispered. 

The  priest  recited  the  whole  of  the  Litany. 
Through  all  its  hurried  length  his  voice  never 
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changed.  It  hurried  on  as  if  glad  to  be  over  and 
done  with  it,  as  with  the  Rosary,  although  he  would 
have  been  dumbfounded  if  any  one  had  accused 
him  of  such  a  thing.  All  priests  recite  the  litanies 
and  the  Rosary  in  the  same  manner,  a  hurried, 
bored,  half-apologetic  manner. 

The  Litany  was  a  long,  dreary,  and  meaningless 
sequence^  of  words.  The  priest  droned  on  to  its  close. 

"  Queen  of  Angels.  .  .  .  Queen  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 
Queen  of  all  Saints." 

And  the  nuns  answered  as  hurriedly,  slurring  the 
words  together. 

"Pray  for  us  .  .  .  Pray  for  us  .  .  .  Pray  for  us." 

At  last  it  ended  .  .  .  and  the  Benediction 
hurriedly  followed.  The  little  chapel  emptied.  The 
red  sacrament  lamp,  with  its  flickering  light,  glowed 
sullenly  as  it  swung  a  little  on  its  slender  brass  chain, 
suspended  from  the  altar-roof,  that  was  painted  to  re- 
semble the  sky  with  inartistic  spangles  of  golden  stars. 

An  hour  later  Elizabeth  Crorey  and  the  Reverend 
Mother  of  Craithmary  Convent  had  started  on  their 
journey  northward.  In  the  train  that  bore  them 
swiftly  towards  Ballycelia  the  Reverend  Mother 
went  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  although  the  day  had  been 
warm  and  sunny,  and  the  Reverend  Mother  had 
wrapped  herself  up  until  she  resembled  a  huge 
bundle  of  hay.  She  snored  peacefully. 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  no  fears  for  the  journey 
and  its  ultimate  result,  for  around  her  neck  on 
brown  tapes  were  two  prints  of  Saint  Francis  ;  and 
on  a  slender  chain  at  her  breast  a  medal  of  the 
Order  of  Mary  and  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  one 
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of  her  capacious  pockets  was  a  tiny  wooden  box 
containing  a  phial,  and  holding  a  tiny  shred  of  the 
blanket  of  Little  Nellie  of  the  Holy  God. 

Assuredly  from  the  journey  the  Reverend  Mother 
had  nothing  to  fear.  She  slept  soundly,  and  her 
snores  kept  cheerful  time  to  the  mutter  of  the  wheels. 

Elizabeth  in  her  corner  stared  out  of  the  window 
into  the  night.  There  was  a  faint  moon,  a  slim 
crescent,  and  a  trail  of  stars. 

One  star,  very  large  and  bright,  looked  back  at  her 
in  friendly  fashion,  transmitting  its  cheerful  message. 
She  found  herself  wondering  if  this  star  were,  as  the 
Tilaraons  believed,  the  World  of  the  Spirit. 

The  World  of  the  Spirit !  A  world  where  the 
tender  spirit,  in  the  hour  of  separation  that  we  call 
death,  leaves  the  worn  body  behind.  If  it  were  so, 
surely  it  was  a  spirit  message  that  came  to  Elizabeth 
that  night. 

She  opened  the  window,  ever  so  softly,  lest  it  should 
disturb  the  sleeper,  and  leaning  on  the  sill,  looked 
up  at  the  shining  star.  In  some  dim,  tremulous 
way,  peace  came  to  her  weary  soul.  She  watched 
the  star  for  a  long  time,  until  at  last  it  faded  and 
passed  from  sight.  After  a  time  Elizabeth,  too,  slept. 

In  her  sleep  she  dreamed  that  all  that  had  been 
was  a  dream,  a  hideous,  ugly  dream,  and  in  the  old 
garden  of  Crorey  House  thousands  of  flowers  were 
blowing,  swaying  with  many  murmurings,  and  far 
away  was  the  silver  shimmering  and  the  murmuring 
of  a  vast  ocean. 

She  and  Mary-Gabrielle  were  little  children  again, 
playing  in  the  sunlit  garden.  Elizabeth  smiled  in 
her  sleep  as  she  dreamed. 
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The  dream  took  her  swiftly  through  the  years  and 
brought  her  to  one  in  which  she  was  again  in  the 
garden. 

Roses,  red  and  white,  yellow  and  palest  pink, 
glowed  on  the  wall  and  clambered  over  the  white- 
painted  garden  fence. 

And  now  Elizabeth  was  not  alone.  Some  one  else 
stood  with  her  in  the  garden,  his  face  boyish  and 
eager. 

She  saw  herself  give  him  a  rose  that  she  had 
plucked,  a  pale  rose,  newly-budded,  pale  pink  as 
the  heart  of  a  shell. 

Elizabeth  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  moaned  a  little, 
then  drifted  into  the  dream  again. 

She  dreamt  that  now  the  man  bent  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  fast.  She  felt  his  warm 
kiss  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  dream  she  clung  to  him 
crying  :  "  Paul  .  .  .  Paul  .  .  .  don't  leave  me." 

"  By  the  howly  saints,  Mary  Elizabeth,"  said 
a  loud,  astonished  voice,  "if  ye  didn't  give  me  the 
start  of  me  life."  The  Reverend  Mother,  still  sleepy, 
began  to  unroll  herself  from  her  wrappings.  She 
glanced  at  the  little  watch  on  her  wrist.  "  'Tis  the 
long  run  yet,"  she  grumbled.  "  Whatever  were  ye 
calling  out — were  you  dreaming,  now  ?  " 

Elizabeth  made  no  answer.  Her  eyes  were  still 
soft  as  if  with  sleep.  There  were  still  stars  in  the  sky 
growing  pallid  with  dawn.  The  watching  star  of 
the  Spirit  World  was  gone  ;  but  it  had  left  its 
comfort  in  her  heart.  The  world  around  was  dark. 
The  trees  were  black  masses  huddled  together, 
floating  past  as  the  train  roared  on. 

"  Yes — I  was  only  dreaming,"  said  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SISTERS. 

IN  Ballycelia,  by  the  sea,  a  tiny  bay  runs  inland. 
Half  a  mile  away  thunder  ever  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  but  here  in  Bally- 
celia Bay  the  water  is  blue  and  smooth,  scarcely 
stirred  save  by  the  ripple  of  the  wind. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  curving  scythe  of  land, 
amid  a  cluster  of  trees,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  low 
hill,  rose  a  quaint  bungalow  house  overrun  with 
vines  and  creepers. 

It  stood  by  itself,  this  house,  with  a  high  wall 
around  it  as  if  to  guard  against  the  high  winds,  a 
bungalow,  shuttered  and  cool  in  summer,  cosy  and 
restful  in  winter,  built  according  to  the  ideas  of  its 
owner. 

There  in  that  pleasant  house,  although  the  sun 
was  on  the  garden,  on  the  red  roof,  and  on  the  world 
without,  a  shadow  lingered,  and,  with  night, 
deepened. 

In  the  village  below  the  villagers  gossiped  at  the 
doors,  with  arms  akimbo  and  many  noddings. 

The  mistress  of  Galvington  House,  they  said,  was 
dying.  They  discussed  the  illness  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  shook  their  heads  sorrowfully. 

The  villagers  of  Ballycelia  knew  little  of  the 
303 
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mistress  of  Galvington  House  ;  perhaps  the  priests 
knew  a  great  deal,  but  what  they  knew  was  not  for 
the  village  folk.  Heresy  was  apt  to  spread  like  fire 
in  a  stubble,  so  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
To  the  villagers,  then,  the  owners  of  Ballycelia  were 
just  two  people  who  seldom  came  down  into  the 
village. 

They  could  often  have  been  seen,  walking  slowly, 
arm-in-arm  along  the  road  that  led  by  the  sea. 
One  of  the  fishermen  had  said  that  the  woman 
had  the  face  of  Mary  the  Madonna.  The  village 
women,  gossiping  at  the  doors  of  their  cabins,  re- 
membered this  now,  and  nodded  superstitiously. 

"  Twas  the  quare  rerr  rk,"  said  one.  She  crossed 
herself  superstitiously.  "  Shure,  'twas  niver  known 
that  wan  wi'  a  face  o'  the  image  o'  the  Virgin  ever 
lived." 

Sadness  lingered  with  them  a  moment  as  they 
talked  on. 

The  two,  the  husband  and  wife  of  the  house  by 
the  sea,  had  been  but  as  figures  shut  off  by  some 
invisible  barrier  from  their  curiosity ;  but  the 
shadow  of  death  levelled  all  barriers  to-day. 

"  Shure  a  slight  little  bit  o'  a  thing,  she  was," 
said  one  of  the  women,  "  a-climbin'  of  the  hill  there, 
ever  so  slowly,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  him  as  if  she 
was  very  tired.  Twas  the  sweet  face,  indade,  of 
her,  that  I  will  be  seein'  for  many  the  day." 

The  rattle  of  wheels  broke  abruptly  across  their 
gossip. 

Along  the  cobbled  stony  street  came  an  old- 
fashioned  carriage  that  one  and  all  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  Ballycelia  Convent,  a  big  convent 
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named  the  Convent  of  "  Little  Nellie  of  the  Holy 
God,"  some  three  miles  out  of  Ballycelia  itself. 

"  Shure  now,"  said  the  women  in  astonishment, 
for  the  carriage  had  turned  from  the  village  street 
into  the  winding  narrow  road  that  led  up  to 
Galvington  House. 

"  Shure  now,"  they  echoed  again,  for  all  had 
plainly  seen  the  sombre-garbed  figures  of  two  nuns 
within. 

The  carriage  went  slowly  up  the  hill,  the  driver 
plying  his  whip,  and  flooding  the  air  with  picturesque 
admonitions  to  the  ancient  horse. 

The  women  watched  its  slow  progress  along  the  hill 
road  towards  the  gate. 

There  it  paused.  One  figure,  and  one  figure  only, 
got  down  from  the  shaky  cart,  and  stood  a  moment 
outlined  blackly  against  the  white  painted  gate. 
That  one  figure  stood  there  for  a  moment  after  the 
carriage  turned,  and  began  to  make  its  way  down 
again. 

"  You  will  remember,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother. 
She  had  peered  uncertainly  up  at  the  quiet  beauty  of 
house  and  garden. 

Curiosity,  perhaps  also  a  trace  of  tenderness, 
hovered  over  her  old  face,  but  the  orders  of  the 
Bishop  had  been  strict.  Sister  Elizabeth  only  must 
enter  within  the  gates  of  the  house  of  heresy. 
A  special  dispensation  had  been  arranged,  for  the 
circumstances  were  special.  There  would  be  prayers 
that  no  evil  influences  would  touch  Sister  Elizabeth. 
The  Reverend  Mother  pressed  a  tiny  medal  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  into  Elizabeth's  cold  hand. 

"  You  will  remember,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  fat 
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Reverend  Mother  hurriedly.  "  You  may  have  to 
stay  several  days,  and  maybe  just  the  night.  One 
never  knows."  She  crossed  herself.  "  Tis  for 
you,  Elizabeth,  to  bring  back  an  erring  soul  to  the 
grace  of  the  Church,  to  be  lifting  it  out  of  the  dark 
pit  of  heresy." 

"  I  will  remember,  Reverend  Mother,"  said 
Elizabeth  in  a  low  voice . 

"  'Tis  of  the  Church  ye  will  be  thinkin',"  said  the 
Reverend  Mother.  "  Nothing  else.  Ye  are  sent  by 
the  Church,  and  for  the  Church  only.  'Tis  of  its 
glory  ye  will  be  thinking.  Go  now,  Elizabeth ! 
May  the  Virgin  an'  the  howly  saints  guard  ye,  and 
bring  ye  back  with  your  mission  sacredly  fulfilled." 

The  carriage  turned  and  left  Elizabeth  standing 
there,  feeling  suddenly  very  old  and  alone. 

The  shut  gate  stared  whitely  before  her.  The  sun 
shone  on  it,  on  the  green  fields  and  the  dark  waving 
trees,  on  the  pleasant  spaces  of  the  sea. 

Down  the  hill  with  many  rumblings  and  creakings 
went  the  ancient  carriage  of  the  Convent  of  "  Little 
Nellie  of  the  Holy  God."  Within  it  the  fat  Reverend 
Mother  told  her  beads  absently,  gazing  out  at  the 
scene  around,  and  looking  stonily  at  the  gossiping 
groups  of  women  at  the  cabin  doors.  A  group  of 
boys  played  quarrelsomely  in  the  gutters.  The 
dirt  was  indescribable. 

"  Shure,  'tis  very  picturesque  in  books,"  said  the 
Reverend  Mother,  as  the  carriage  jolted  over  the 
cobbled  streets  of  the  village.  The  decay  of  stale 
vegetables  was  all  around.  The  driver  had  some 
manoeuvring  to  steer  a  safe  way  through  the  crowds 
of  dirty  children. 
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"  Shure,  'tis  most  picturesque  in  books,"  said  the 
Reverend  Mother  again,  and  shook  her  head. 

Most  of  the  doors  were  open,  showing  filthy  un- 
washed steps  without,  a  tiny  untidy  lobby,  and 
glimpses  of  an  interior  the  extent  of  whose  dirt 
could  be  guessed  only. 

The  Reverend  Mother  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Shure,  'tis  not  for  heathen  countries  the  Church 
should  be  afther  workin',"  she  said  a  trifle  resentfully. 
"  Tis  for  their  own  race,  an'  the  teachin'  that  clean- 
liness comes  next  to  godliness." 

The  same  thought  came  over  Elizabeth  Crorey 
as  she  stood  by  the  gate  and  looked  after  the  carriage 
as  it  made  its  slow  way  down  into  the  village. 
She,  too,  had  seen  the  dirt  and  the  sordidness. 
These  things  were  common  in  Ireland  ;  then  why 
had  they  only  to-day  jarred  on  her  ? 

Those  groups  of  untidy  and  gossiping  women, 
gathered  all  day  at  their  own  or  some  one  else's 
doors,  a  baby  slung  in  the  dirty  shawl  that  the 
mothers  wore — these  women  were  all  familiar  since 
her  childhood.  Why  did  the  sight  hurt  her  now  ? 
Those  untidy  women,  with  their  hair  hanging  in 
dirty  wisps  about  their  unwashed  faces,  in  ragged  and 
untidy  garb,  hurrying  into  their  houses  only  when  a 
gust  of  rain  or  the  need  of  "  their  man's  "  meal  drove 
them  in — those  women  were  mothers  of  many  a 
priest.  From  those  cabin-homes  the  majority  of  the 
young  priests  came . 

She  seemed  to  realise  more  reasons  than  one  why 
the  priests  clung  limpet-like  to  the  Church  that  had 
rescued  them  from  such  surroundings,  and  set  their 
feet  in  the  paths  of  affluence. 
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Elizabeth  opened  the  gate  with  trembling  hands, 
and  passed  up  its  gravelled  pathway.  There  was  a 
great  white  sweep  of  sea-shell  leading  up  to  the 
stone  steps,  scrubbed  snow-white.  In  white  jars 
on  the  wide  verandah  flowers  were  blooming. 

It  was  all  so  peaceful,  so  clean  and  sweet ;  below, 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  sparkled  in  the  sunshine. 
Farther  on  were  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  foaming 
whitely  against  the  rocks.  A  slender  pier  ran  out,  a 
black  thread,  in  the  distance.  The  white  gulls  in 
graceful  curving  lines  swept  in  ever-narrowing  arches 
over  the  cliffs.  Tears  came  to  Elizabeth's  eyes, 
she  knew  not  why. 

At  the  sound  of  the  step  on  the  sea-shelled  path- 
way the  door  opened  soundlessly,  and  John  Grosvenor 
came  out. 

He  looked  at  Elizabeth  standing  there  in  her  dark 
robes,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

Maybe,  too,  he  saw  in  that  moment  the  shadow 
of  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  all  the  words  he  had 
meant  to  say,  stern  words  most  of  them,  went 
from  him. 

"  So  you  have  come,  Elizabeth,"  was  all  he  said. 

She  answered  meekly,  and  he  stood  aside  for  her 
to  enter. 

"  Mary-Gabrielle  expects  you,"  he  went  on.  Pain 
came  into  his  voice  now.  His  haggard  face  became 
tense.  "  Last  night  she  dreamed  that  you  came, 
Elizabeth .  It  was  a  pleasant  dream .  She  dreamed 
many  things  of  you,  and  among  them  was  this,  that 
you  came  in  peace,  and  with  no  thought  in  your 
heart  but  your  love  for  her." 

She  could  say  no  word.    Forgotten  were  all  the 
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injunctions  of  Archbishop,  of  Bishop,  of  the  Reverend 
Mother.  He  answered  the  question  in  her  eyes. 

"  There  is  little  hope,"  he  said,  and  now  he  turned 
away  his  face  and  pointed  wordlessly  to  a  room  far 
down  on  the  right. 

Elizabeth  Crorey  found  herself  stumbling  towards 
it.  On  the  thick  carpet,  pale-rose  in  colour,  that 
seemed  to  reflect  along  its  length  the  shaft  of  sun- 
light from  the  open  door,  her  footsteps  made  no 
sound. 

"  You  will  remember  your  mission  ?  "  the  Reverend 
Mother  had  said  in  her  parting  injunctions. 

"  Elizabeth  will  remember,"  the  Reverend  Mother 
was  saying  to  herself  drowsily  now  as  she  dozed  on 
her  way  homewards,  her  fat  hands  mechanically 
clasping  her  rosary  beads.  But  in  this  hour 
Elizabeth  remembered  only  one  thing. 

It  seemed  miles  long,  that  strip  of  rose-carpet. 
She  came  to  the  white  door,  and  it  swung  lightly 
and  noiselessly  open  at  her  touch. 

"  Elizabeth  will  remember,"  recited  the  Reverend 
Mother  in  a  sleepy  monotone.  "  Shure,  'tis  for  the 
glory  of  the  Church — maybe  not  forgetting  the 
Convent  of  '  Little  Nellie  of  the  Holy  God.'  Tis  a 
new  wing  it's  long  been  needin',  I'll  have  Father 
Broley  remember." 

But  Elizabeth  remembered  only  one  thing  as  the 
door  opened .  On  the  white  bed,  her  eyes  looking  un- 
earthly, large,  and  dark  in  the  pale  setting  of  her  little 
face,  lay  Mary-Gabrielle .  She  looked  at  Elizabeth, 
and  Elizabeth  looked  at  her,  and  the  years  passed,  the 
separating,  misunderstanding  years  suddenly  passed. 

Elizabeth  Crorey  slipped  to  her  knees  by  the  bed 
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with  a  little  strangling  cry.  Her  hand  went  out  and 
touched  that  of  Mary-Gabrielle,  and  Mary-Gabrielle 
laid  her  face  against  it. 

So  Elizabeth  came  to  the  house  at  Ballycelia. 
The  nurse  left  the  sisters  together,  and  silently  closed 
the  door  after  her. 

The  day  died  slowly.  On  the  sea-shelled  pathway 
without  footsteps  sounded  faintly — the  footsteps  of 
doctors  who  came  and  went ;  the  last  two  had  been 
brought  over  even  from  London.  The  silence  deep- 
ened and  the  shadow  fell  heavier  over  the  house  when 
they  had  gone. 

Late  at  night  there  came  the  sound  of  other  foot- 
steps. Grosvenor,  who  had  just  left  his  wife's 
room,  went  to  the  door.  He  looked  into  the  face  of 
Paul  Maffield. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  still  and  silent. 

"  I  am  glad  you've  come,"  said  Grosvenor  huskily. 
He  led  the  way  into  his  study,  his  face  lined  with 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  suffering.  "  She — will 
need  you,"  he  said,  a  little  incoherently .  This  was  an 
hour  when  speech  was  difficult,  but  when  one  clung 
to  the  sense  of  a  man's  deep  and  wordless  sympathy . 

"  Need  me  ?  "said  Maffield  quickly.  And  even  as 
he  spoke  there  came  back  to  him  a  picture  of  a 
lighted  hall — how  incongruous  it  was  ! — of  laughter 
and  music  floating  out  to  the 

"  Elizabeth — will  need  you,"  said  Grosvenor 
bluntly,  inevitably. 

"  Then  Elizabeth  is  here  ?  " 

"  She  came  this  morning."  He  said  no  more.  He 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  always  pausing 
abruptly  at  the  slightest  sound,  his  hands  clenching. 
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It  was  the  hour  in  which  the  woman  must  suffer 
alone.  He  knew  that  as  he  walked  up  and  down, 
eating  out  his  heart,  desirous  of  sharing  her  anguish 
and  knowing  to  the  full  the  bitterness  of  impotence. 

At  last  there  came  an  hour  when  a  sudden  cry 
shattered  the  silence  of  the  house — shattered  it  with 
terrible  meaning. 

Grosvenor  flung  open  the  door  as  if  to  rush  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  came  back,  limp  and  hopeless, 
and  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"God!"  he  moaned,  "God!  God !  .  .  ." 
Through  the  half-open  door  drifted  the  sickly 
smell  of  chloroform.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 
Maffield  tip-toed  to  the  door  and  shut  it  quietly. 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  door  was  opened  again. 

Elizabeth  Crorey  came  in.  Her  face  was  white 
as  death .  She  still  wore  her  black  robe,  but  no  longer 
the  veil  or  the  white  wimple  of  her  order.  Her 
close  cropped  head,  running  over  with  its  short  curls, 
was  quite  bare. 

As  the  door  opened  there  came  a  thin,  strange, 
fretful  cry,  staccato,  appealing,  the  cry  of  a  newly- 
born  babe. 

"  John,"  whispered  Elizabeth  Crorey.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  downbent  head,  and  looked  with 
pitying  eyes  at  his  heaving  shoulders.  "  John, 
Mary-Gabrielle  is  asking  for  you." 

She  did  not  see  Maffield  in  his  shadowy  corner. 
She  slipped  out  again,  hearing  only  that  thin,  fretful, 
little  cry. 

Towards  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  Mary-Gabrielle, 
lying  very  white  and  wan  on  her  pillows,  said 
drowsily  :  "  Are — you — there — Elizabeth  ?  " 
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"I  am  here,  dearest,"  said  John  Grosvenor. 
He  rose  from  his  kneeling  position  by  the  bed,  and 
bent  over  her .  Her  thin,  unsteady  fingers  touched  his 
haggard  face,  and  rested  there  heavily  for  a  moment . 
On  her  other  arm  the  tiny,  dark  head  of  her  baby  lay 
as  she  had  wished. 

"  Send — Elisabeth,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  but 
a  faint  whisper.  "  I — want  to  speak  to  her  alone. 
Afterwards — John,  you  will  come  back." 

Elizabeth  came,  a  new  and  strange  Elizabeth, 
shaken  with  sobs  that  she  strove  hard  to  suppress. 

Mary-Gabrielle's  hands  went  out  and  clung  to  hers. 
After  a  long  while,  she  whispered  : 

"  The  baby — my  little  baby — is  a  girl,  Elizabeth. 
I  want  her  to  be  called  after  you." 

Were  Mary-Gabrielle's  thoughts  going  back  to  the 
days  of  her  convent  life  ? 

"  No — no,"  said  Elizabeth  in  a  smothered  voice. 

"I — am  dying,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle .  "I  know. 
I  knew  all  this  week — perhaps  all  through  the  years 
I  have  had  some  such  prescience."  Then,  wistfully, 
"  I  would  like  to  live  for  my  baby's  sake,  Elizabeth. 
I — want  you  to  take  that  place." 

Elizabeth  could  not  speak.  Mary-Gabrielle's 
hand  crept  weakly  out — until  it  rested  on  the 
bent  head. 

"  Elizabeth,"  she  went  on.  "  This — is  an  hour — 
when  Death  is  so  close,  when  Truth  only  must  keep 
company  with  Death.  There  are  things  of  which  I 
want  to  speak.  First — I  must  tell  you — of  many 
things.  I  go  back  to  the  past,  Elizabeth,  to  the 
days  when  I  entered  the  convent." 

Elizabeth  murmured  something.    "  Don't,  dear," 
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she  said  at  last.    "  Don't  think  or  speak  of  it. 

To-morr " 

'  To-morrow,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle,  "  I  shall  not 
be  here." 

Her  voice  faltered  to  silence.  But  she  had  courage, 
and  she  found  speech. 

"  There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  Elizabeth, 
about  the  past.  First  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
have  grown  to  love  John  very,  very  dearly.  But 
before  he  came  into  my  heart — there  was — some  one 
else." 

"  I  know,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

"  But — you  never  knew — the  real  reason  why  I 
went  to  Ushalmi,  Elizabeth.  You  believed  that 
Paul  was  dead  in  those  days.  I — knew — that  it  was 
not  so,  but  I  could  not  tell  you.  You  were  so  far 
away,  so  remote — even  in  Ushalmi  we  could  not  tell 
you  things,  Elizabeth." 

"  Then — you  came  to  Ushalmi " 

"  Because — somewhere  there — I  hoped  I  would 
meet  Paul  again,  Elizabeth.  I  meant  to  go  to  him 
if  that  time  came,  and  say  that  I  would  go  with  him 
to  the  world's  end  if  necessary."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  fighting  for  breath  so  as  to  go  on. 

"  Love  is  a  strange  thing,  Elizabeth.  That  you 
cannot  understand.  God  has  cast  us  in  different 
moulds,  maybe.  I  thought  of  Paul  always  as  a  lonely- 
hearted  man,  broken  and  beaten,  harassed  by  the 
Church  with  all  its  intricate  methods  and  not  over- 
scrupulous ways.  Love  for  him  made  me  strong, 
love  for  him  would  have  made  me  face  anything — 
but — it  was  not  to  be." 

Her  hand  fell  helplessly.    She  drew  a  long  breath. 
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"  He  came  at  last  to  Ushalmi,  just  when  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.  He  was  there  all  the  time — and 
I  did  not  know.  The  convent  life  was  beginning  to 
catch  me  fast  in  its  relentless  grip.  How  I  hated  it, 
Elizabeth  !  How  I  hated  it !  " 

Elizabeth  said  nothing .  Her  hands  clenched  as  she 
knelt  there,  very  still. 

"  Nuns  are  seldom  human  beings.  You  must 
admit  that,  Elizabeth.  Nuns  are  terribly  merciless 
and  narrow  in  their  views .  Their  training — especially 
the  espionage  system — makes  them  so.  It  makes 
them  beings  of  many  faults,  faults  greater  than  those 
they  are  supposed  to  have  left  behind  in  the  world. 
No  woman  is  more  cruel  of  judgment,  more  merciless, 
more  self-centred,  vain  of  herself,  and  her  position, 
than  a  nun.  You  cannot  deny  that,  Elizabeth." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mary-Gabrielle's  voice 
gathered  strength. 

"  Elizabeth,  you  came  here  to  fight  for  me — for  the 
sake  of  the  Church.  I  credit  you  with  not  knowing 
the  intentions  of  the  Church — but  I  know  them — 
I  can  see  them  with  the  terribly  clear  vision  of  the 
dying.  Elizabeth,  poor  Elizabeth,"  her  hand  went 
out  again,  and  rested  on  Elizabeth's  bowed  head, 
"  we — you  and  I — have  been  blind  tools  of  the 
Church." 

Elizabeth's  shoulders  were  shuddering.  Her 
breathing  came  fitfully.  "  It — is  true,"  went  on 
Mary-Gabrielle  piteously.  "  Elizabeth — if  you  had 
been  poor,  and  had  besieged  the  Church  for  a  voca- 
tion, you  would  have  had  to  scrub  and  scour,  and 
work  like  a  charwoman  in  the  convent.  But 
because  we  were  rich,  because  of  the  Crorey  money, 
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we  were  made  much  of.  Advancement  did  not 
come  through  exceptional  talent.  It  never  does, 
Elizabeth.  Is  it  not  true  that  influence — you  know 
what  I  mean — and  money  count  for  advancement  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Elizabeth,  "  yes." 

'  You  have  come  to  realise  what  money  means  to 
the  Church,  Elizabeth.  It  is  all  money  .  .  . 
money  .  .  .  ."  She  was  silent  for  a  long  while, 
then  began  again,  in  a  strangely  drowsy  voice. 
"  They  wanted  you  to  beg  me  to  send  for  a  priest, 
Elizabeth — I  know  them  so  well,  I  know  their 
methods — I  would  not  have  a  priest  near  me  for 
worlds  in  my  last  hour.  As  a  woman — and  an  ex- 
nun — I  say  the  last  thing  I  may  be  able  to  say — 
that  most  priests  are  parasites,  and  that  the  world 
would  be  better  without  them." 

She  bowed  her  face  towards  Elizabeth.  It  was 
white  and  spent. 

"  Elizabeth,"  she  whispered,  "  leave  the  dark 
dungeons  of  the  Church.  The  world  needs  you. 
It  needs  every  good  woman.  You  have  your  duty 
before  you.  Look  at  me,  Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth  lifted  her  head.  She  saw  the  Little- 
Sister's  face  scored  with  pain,  white  with  the  effort 
of  speaking.  Death  was  stamped  upon  it,  shadows 
lingered  beneath  her  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  themselves 
was  the  light  eternal. 

"  Paul — is  alive,"  she  whispered.  "  John  told 
me  one  day — when  news  came.  Elizabeth — he 
needs  you."  There  was  a  great  sigh.  "He  has 
always  needed  you,  Elizabeth." 

A  shadow  clouded  her  eyes,  and  passed.  She 
looked  down  at  the  babe  against  her  breast,  that 
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little  dark  head  nestling  there.  Her  lips  moved, 
but  uttered  no  words. 

But  at  last  she  spoke,  with  painful  effort.  "  I  can 
see  into  the  future,  Elizabeth.  John — will  always 
miss  me — but  he  will  go  away  again  on  his  mission  of 
life .  It  is  in  his  blood .  And — my  baby,"  she  looked 
down,  with  terrible  clearness  of  vision  at  the  little 
dark  head,  "  my  arms — will  not  be  empty  long  in 
that  world  to  which  I  am  journeying.  For  a  little 
space,  and  then — Elizabeth,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,  dearest,"  sobbed  Elizabeth. 

"  Happiness  and  peace  of  mind — will  be  yours, 
Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  love — nothing 
matters." 

Elizabeth  rose  and  put  her  arms  about  her  sister. 
Her  tears  rained  on  the  wistful  face. 

Mary-Gabrielle  asked  no  more  questions.  She 
was  looking  beyond  Elizabeth,  beyond  the  room. 
Afterwards  she  seemed  to  sleep. 

The  grey  of  the  dawn  began  to  break  luminously. 
In  its  light  the  candles  flickered  wan  and  pale.  A 
chill  breath  seemed  to  enter  the  room. 

"  John,"  said  Mary-Gabrielle  suddenly  in  a 
thrilling  whisper.  "  John." 

From  out  of  the  shadows  by  the  bed  he  moved, 
and  answered. 

She  was  smiling  as  if  at  the  radiance  of  the  dawn — 
a  dawn  that  came  up  all  gold  and  pale-rose. 

The  nurse  drew  back  the  curtains,  for  Mary- 
Gabrielle  had  loved,  in  these  days  of  her  illness,  to 
see  the  dawn. 

Some  of  its  golden  light  lingered  on  the  Little 
Sister's  quiet  head. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DAWN. 

THE  dawn  broke. 
There  had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  all 
the  world  smelt  fresh  and  sweet. 

The  blue  bay  rippled  placidly  under  the  light 
wind,  and  beyond  the  bay  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
heaved  and  rolled,  breaking  with  low  murmurings 
against  the  rocks  of  Ballycelia. 

The  red  roof  of  the  pleasant  house  on  the  hill 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  women  of  the  village,  gathered  together  in  the 
cobbled  street,  looked  up  at  it  curiously. 

Half  an  hour  ago  the  carriage  from  the  convent  had 
again  gone  up  the  road.  This  time  it  had  not  paused, 
but  had  gone  through  the  open  gateway. 

"  She  died  in  the  early  morn,"  the  women 
whispered.  "  An'  so  quiet-like,  'tis  said." 

"  For  what  will  the  convent  carriage  be  goin'  ?  " 
said  another.  "  Twas  never  to  chapel  that  wan  of 
them  came.  Twas  a  nun  maybe  that  went  to  help 
in  the  nursing.  Tis  great  nurses  the  good  sisters 
are.  She'll  be  coming  back  now." 

But  when  the  carriage  came  rattling  over  the 
cobbled  streets,  past  the  curious  groups  of  women, 
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there  was  only  one  nun  in  it,  a  stout  and  old  nun, 
telling  her  beads  very  rapidly,  and  looking  neither 
at  the  villagers  nor  their  houses. 

Paul  Maffield  and  John  Grosvenor  stood  on  the 
sea-shelled  sweep  by  the  white  stone  steps  and 
watched  the  carriage  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 
Grosvenor's  face  was  set  and  stern,  as  when  he  had 
handed  the  Reverend  Mother  into  her  carriage. 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  been  very  red  and 
sullen  of  face  when  she  spoke  to  Grosvenor,  but 
when  Paul  Maffield  stepped  forward,  and  she  saw  his 
face,  her  own  went  quite  white  and  sickly.  She 
stared  at  him  as  if  hardly  able  to  believe  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  tell  her  beads  very  hurriedly. 
The  last  they  saw  of  her  as  the  carriage  went  through 
the  gateway  was  the  swift  procession  of  the  beads 
through  her  fingers. 

Grosvenor  spoke  no  word.  He  stared  after  the 
carriage  until  it  disappeared  and  then  he  walked 
to  the  gateway,  and  turned  aimlessly  into  the  path 
to  the  sea. 

A  thin,  childish  cry  trailed  out  of  the  house  after 
him,  but  he  did  not  hear  it.  There  would  be  many 
days  before  it  held  meaning  for  him. 

Once  he  looked  back  to  the  house,  saw  the  closed 
blind,  and  went  on  hurriedly.  .  .  .  For  a  long,  long 
while  he  sat  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  looking  out  over 
the  waters,  listening  as  if  amid  their  booming  he 
might  hear  a  message. 

There  was  only  the  sea-gulls  crying  among  the 
cliffs. 

In  a  little  room  that  had  been  Mary-Gabrielle's, 
Paul  Maffield  found  Elizabeth. 


DAWN. 
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She  was  sitting  by  the  work-table,  her  arms  flung 
about  before  her.  In  her  hand  she  held,  crushed 
fast,  a  little  baby's  bootee,  half-finished,  the  needle 
still  in  it  as  it  had  been  left.  In  a  cradle  by  the  fire 
the  little  motherless  babe  slept  fitfully. 

The  wide  window  in  front  of  Elizabeth  was  open  to 
the  sea  and  the  sunlight,  but  she  neither  saw  nor  heard . 

Life  had  taught  her  many  lessons,  Death  had 
taught  her  the  greatest  of  all. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  lifted  her  head.  She 
saw  his  thin,  worn  face,  the  stooping  shoulders. 
All  the  false  teachings  of  the  convent-world  fell 
away  from  Elizabeth. 

Out  of  the  window,  at  her  hand,  shining  in  the 
sunlight  was  God's  world,  fraught  with  the  silent 
messages  of  God. 

"  The  things  that  are  of  darkness  are  not  Mine," 
a  Voice  seemed  to  say.  "  The  ways  of  darkness  are 
of  the  devil,  and  as  a  veil  before  his  face.  My  ways 
are  open,  the  path  straight,  the  teachings  simple. 
Heed  ye  the  Christ.  The  Church  I  know  not.  It 
gathereth  up  for  itself  its  own  kingdom,  even  as  if 
maketh  for  itself  a  dim  world  of  suffering  and  of  grief, 
despite  the  teachings  of  Christ.  God-T  hat-Is  asketh 
for  no  payment  of  any  living  thing  on  earth.  Cast  off 
from  ye  the  ways  of  Darkness,  and  put  ye  on  the  armour 
of  Light." 

Did  Paul  Maffield  hear  the  Voice  of  the  Spirit 
also  ?  For  standing  at  the  window,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  grim  convent  on  the  distant  hill,  he  said  sadly  : 

"  Cast  off  from  ye  the  ways  of  Darkness,  and  put 
ye  on  the  armour  of  Light." 

Elizabeth    was    curiously    stirred    and    shaken. 
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"  Where — did  you  hear  that  ?  "  she  cried  suddenly. 
She  rose  and  stood  by  the  table  trembling. 

"  It  is  in  the  Scriptures."  Paul  Maffield  turned 
and  faced  her.  A  little  sad  smile  broke  about  his 
mouth.  "  But  then  you  would  know  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures,  Elizabeth.  To  a  nun  the  Bible  is  a 
sealed  book,  and  forbidden." 

He  came  forward  then,  and  held  out  his  hands. 

"  It  is  farewell,  Elizabeth." 

She  did  not  answer  or  move.  He  looked  at  her 
a  moment,  not  understanding,  and  turned  to  go, 
with  a  sigh.  She  watched  him,  step  by  step,  as  he 
went  slowly  towards  the  door. 

The  door  opened  at  his  touch  ;  he  stopped  on  the 
threshold  and  looked  back  at  her. 

Elizabeth  stood  still  by  the  table,  looking  after  him . 
The  light  of  the  window  was  behind  her,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  Her  head  was  bare.  The  little 
fair  close-cropped  curls  on  it  stirred  in  the  wind. 

Once  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  told  him- 
self, he  must  shut  Elizabeth  and  the  memory  of  her 
from  his  life.  He  looked  at  her  sadly  for  a  long 
moment. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Papua,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
needed  there.  Good-bye,  Elizabeth." 

Then  Elizabeth  cried  out,  and  suddenly  he  saw 
her  face.  She  made  one  step  forward,  then  stood, 
unable  to  move,  trembling  all  over.  Galatea  had 
awakened,  was  no  longer  of  stone.  All  the  glory  of 
the  day  was  on  her  transfigured  face. 

"  Paul,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  queer,  choked  voice. 
"  Paul — don't — go  alone." 
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POPULAR   FICTION 


GERTRUDE  PAGE 
THE  PATHWAY. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  As  a  descriptive  writer,  Miss  Page  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  front  rank.  The  reader  will  find  his  interest  enlisted  at  the  com- 
mencement and  sustained  throughout  until  the  final  chapter  leaves  him 
reluctant  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  a  story  which  pulsates  with  life  and 
feeling  from  beginning  to  end." 

MAURICE  HEWLETT 
A  LOVERS*  TALE. 

A  fascinating  romance  in  which  this  brilliant  author  returns,  more 
completely  than  in  either  of  his  recent  works,  to  the  manner  of  his  earlier 
romances,  "  The  Forest  Lovers  "  and  the  other  books  which  now  rank  as 
classics  of  English  fiction. 

HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 
THE  OPEN  ROAD. 

DAILY  MAIL. — "  A  free,  clean  breeze  from  the  moors.  A  tale  that  sets 
you  tingling  and  leaves  you  quickened  and  strengthened  to  face  the  grey 
everyday  of  life." 

THE  WHITE  HORSES. 

The  author's  characteristic  style  here  gives  charm  to  a  romantic  story 
from  a  period  of  English  history  somewhat  earlier  than  those  which  he 
has  previously  treated  with  distinguished  success. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 
DELIA  BLANCHFLOWER. 

MORNING  POST. — "  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  here  seen  at  her  bravest  and 
best." 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  Mrs.  Ward  has  never  felt  more  deeply  or  expressed 
herself  with  greater  earnestness  in  any  of  her  other  works." 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
THE  LOVERS. 

THE  TIMES. — "  A  fine  chivalric  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  adventure." 

THE  MOTHER. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  This  is  Mr.  Phillpotts'  best  book.  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  some  fiction,  it  will  do  every  man  and  woman 
good  to  read  this  book.  Its  perusal  should  leave  the  reader  in  a  higher 
air." 

THE  MASTER  OF  MERRIPIT. 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  Were  is  real,  unalloyed  pleasure.  'The  Master 
of  Merripit '  has  a  good  wholesome  flavour,  and  is  told  with  the  dash  and 
vigour  that  marks  Mr.  Eden  Phillpott's  best  work." 
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H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

AYESHA. 

THE  COURT  JOURNAL. —"A  stupendous  effort  of  imagination,  and  pro- 
vides a  narrative  as  enthralling  and  as  realistic  as  anything  Mr.  Haggard 
has  written." 

THE  HOLY  FLOWER. 

A  new  record  of  stirring  adventure  in  wildest  Africa  by  the  famous 
hunter  and  explorer,  Allan  Quartermain,  telling  the  story  of  a  perilous 
mission  into  unknown  country  in  the  days  before  his  remarkable  experiences 
which  are  now  historical  in  the  pages  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  and 
other  famous  books. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT 
JOAN  OF  THE  SWORD  HAND. 

THE  DAILY  MAIL. — "  A  triumph  of  cheery,  resolute  narration.  The 
story  goes  along  like  a  wave,  and  the  reader  with  it." 

STRONG  MAC. 

THE  MORNING  POST. — ''  So  vividly  is  the  story  told  that  it  often  reads 
like  a  narrative  of  things  that  have  actually  happened." 

LITTLE  ESSON. 

THE  SCARBOROUGH  POST. — "  One  of  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
books  since  '  Lilac  Sunbonnet.'  " 

MAX  PEMBERTON 
PRO  PATRIA. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  MERCURY. — "  A  fine  and  distinguished  piece  of  imagina- 
tive writing ;  one  that  should  shed  a  new  lustre  upon  the  clever  author  of 
'  Kronstadt.'  " 

CHRISTINE  OF  THE  HILLS. 

THE  DAILY  MAIL. — "  Assuredly  he  has  never  written  anything  more 
fresh,  more  simple,  more  alluring,  or  more  artistically  perfect." 

THE  GOLD  WOLF. 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. — "  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Pemberton 
weaves  his  romance  with  such  skill  that  the  tangled  skein  remains  for  long 
unravelled."  . 

THE  LODESTAR. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  It  impresses  us  as  an  exceedingly  poignant  and 
effective  story,  true  to  real  life.  Written  with  cleverness  and  charm." 

WHITE  WALLS. 

THE  LADY. — "  A  melodrama  cleverly  imagined,  written  in  the  author's 
happiest  and  most  spirited  style,  and  well  illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen." 

LEILA  AND  HER  LOVER. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — "  Once  again  Mr.  Pemberton  has  contrived 
a  good  story,  and  his  style  and  humour  seem  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever." 
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JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 
THE  ISLAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT. 

MADAME. — "  Rather  should  this  delightful  volume  have  been  titled 
'  The  Book  of  Enchantment.'  " 

THE  UNKNOWN  LADY. 

OBSERVER. — "  This  is  the  best  work  its  author  has  ever  attempted." 

BIANCA'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE  ATHEN.EUM. — "  Mr.  Forman  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  roman- 
tic writers  of  to-day.  He  has  a  fund  of  fine  sympathy." 

JOURNEYS  END. 

THE  COURT  JOURNAL. — "Surprisingly  fresh,  abounding  in  touchet  of 
observation  and  sentiment." 

MONSIGNY :  THE  SOUL  OF  GOLD. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  book  is  worthy  of  much  praise." 

THE  GARDEN  OF  LIES. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — "  This  novel  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  Mr. 
Forman  has  hitherto  accomplished.  It  is  a  real  romance,  full  of  vigour 
and  a  clean,  healthy  life." 

TOMMY  CARTERET. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  Thoroughly  fine  from  start  to  finish." 

BUCHANAN'S  WIFE. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Another  success  for  an  already  successful 
author." 

A  MODERN  ULYSSES. 

PEOPLE'S  SATURDAY  JOURNAL. — "  Full  of  exciting  incidents  handled  hi  a 
bright,  crisp  style." 

THE  QUEST. 

WORLD. — "  'The  Quest '  is  every  whit  as  good  as  its  author's  best." 

THE  COURT  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

THE  ATHEN.*UM. — "  A  gay,  light-hearted,  and  pleasantly  discursive 
book." 

THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  Mr.  Forman  is  an  accomplished  writer  of  romance,  as 
he  has  shown  us  on  many  previous  occasions." 

THE  OPENING  DOOR. 

GLASGOW  NEWS. — "  The  author  has  achieved  another  success,  and  his 
latest  book  is  certain  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  a  wide  public." 

THE  SIX  RUBIES. 

LIVKRPOOLCOURIER. — "Incident  gallops  hot-blooded  through  the  quest." 

THE  BLIND  SPOT. 

SCOTSMAN. — "One  of  the  best  and  most  earnest  of  Mr.  Formaa's  essays 
of  fiction." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

FALSE  EVIDENCE. 

WESTERN  MAIL. — "  One  takes  up  a  story  by  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
with  the  certainty  of  enjoyment,  and  the  reader  is  never  disappointed." 

THE  POSTMASTER  OF  MARKET  DEIGNTON. 

FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  undoubted  genius  for  clever 
construction  and  guarding  his  secret  was  never  better  shown  than  in  this 
story." 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WOMAN. 

THE  COVENTRY  STANDARD. — "  A  thrilling  story  by  that  clever  writer 
of  fiction,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  which  will  add  another  work  of 
interest  to  the  already  long  list  of  his  delightful  creations." 

BERENICE. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  OBSERVER. — "  More  sincere  work  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  novel  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  never  written.  The  subject  shows  the 
author  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light." 

MR.  MARX'S  SECRET. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  '  Mr.  Marx's  Secret '  has  a  wonderful  power  of 
fascination  :  it  is  strongly  written,  and  is  certain  to  appeal  to  that  popular 
author's  admirers." 

JEANNE  OF  THE  MARSHES. 

BRISTOL  MERCURY. — "  '  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes  '  is  charming  and  delight- 
ful in  the  extreme  ;  without  a  doubt  it  will  be  voted  one  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  season." 

THE  LONG  ARM. 

THE  WORLD. — "  '  The  Long  Arm  '  is  a  clever  story,  which  no  one  will  lay 
down  till  every  line  is  read." 

THE  GOVERNORS. 

THE  GLOBE. — "  '  The  Governors '  is  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Oppenheim — need 
more  be  said  to  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  as  full  of  ruses,  politics,  and 
sensations  as  heart  could  desire." 

THE  MISSIONER. 

THE  HUDDERSFIELD  EXAMINER. — "  We  have  nothing  but  the  very  high- 
est praise  for  this  book.  Deeply  engrossing  as  a  novel,  pure  in  style,  and 
practically  faultless  as  a  literary  work." 

CONSPIRATORS. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  author  must  be  congratulated  on 
having  achieved  a  story  which  is  full  of  liveliness," 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM-continued 
THE  SECRET. 

THE  STANDARD. — "We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
finest  and  most  absorbing  story  that  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  ever  written.  It 
glows  with  feeling  ;  it  is  curiously  fertile  in  character  and  incident,  and  it 
works  its  way  onward  to  a  most  remarkable  climax." 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  Those  who  read  '  A  Maker  of  History  '  will  revel  in 
the  plot,  and  will  enjoy  all  those  numerous  deft  touches  of  actuality  that 
have  gone  to  make  the  story  genuinely  interesting  and  exciting." 

THE  MASTER  MUMMER. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  It  is  a  beautiful  story  that  is  here  set 
within  a  story." 

THE  BETRAYAL. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  skill  has  never  been 
displayed  to  better  advantage  than  here.  ...  He  has  excelled  himself, 
and  to  assert  this  is  to  declare  the  novel  superior  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  its 
contemporaries." 

ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  keeps  his  readers  on  the  alert  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  story  is  a  fascinating  medley  of  romance  and 
mystery." 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  vivid  imagination  and 
much  sympathy,  fine  powers  of  narrative,  and  can  suggest  a  life  history 
in  a  sentence." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS. 

VANITY  FAIR. — "  A  vivid  and  powerful  story.  Mr.  Oppenheim  knows 
the  world,  and  the  unusual  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  his  leading 
characters  live  gives  this  book  destinction  among  the  novels  of  the  season." 

THE  TRAITORS. 

THE  ATHENAEUM. — "  Its  interest  begins  on  the  first  page  and  ends  on  the 
last.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  managed,  the  movement  of  the  story 
is  admirably  swift,  and  the  characters  are  exceedingly  vivacious." 

A  LOST  LEADER. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  almost  treats  us  to  a  romance 
which  is  full  of  originality  and  interest  from  first  to  last." 

MR.  WINGRAVE,  MILLIONAIRE. 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "  Like  good  wine  Mr.  Oppenheim's  novels 
need  no  bush.  They  attract  by  their  own  charm,  and  are  unrivalled  in 
popularity." 

AS  A  MAN  LIVES. 

THE  SKETCH. — "  The  interest  of  the  book,  always  keen  and  absorbing,  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  a  puzzle  so  admirably  planned  as  to  defy  the  pene- 
tration of  the  most  experienced  novel  reader." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM-contmued 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MARIONIS. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  stories  always  display  much  melo- 
dramatic power  and  considerable  originality  and  ingenuity  of  construction. 
These  and  other  qualities  of  the  successful  writer  of  romance  are  manifest 
in  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.'  " 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  BERNARD  BROWN. 

THE  ABERDEEN  DAILY  JOURNAL. — "The  story  is  rich  in  sensational 
incident  and  dramatic  situations.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with 
a  novel  of  such  power  and  fascination." 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 

THE  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "The  story  is  worthy  of  Merriman  at  his 
very  best.  It  is  a  genuine  treat  for  the  ravenous  and  often  disappointed 
novel  reader." 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE. 

THE  WORLD. — It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  thoroughly  exciting  and 
realistic.  There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end." 

A  MONK  OF  CRUTA. 

THE  BOOKMAN. — "  Intensely  dramatic.  The  book  is  an  achievement  at 
which  the  author  may  well  be  gratified." 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  As  a  story  of  interest,  with  a  deep-laid  and 
exciting  plot,  this  of  the  '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin '  can  hardly  be  surpassed.'1 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  We  cannot  but  welcome  with  enthusiasm  a 
really  well-told  story  like  '  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday."  " 

THE  SURVIVOR. 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN. — "  We  must  give  a  conspicuous  place  on 
its  merits  to  this  excellent  story.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  page  or 
two  in  order  to  become  deeply  interested." 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "  A  weird  and  fascinating  story,  which  for  real 
beauty  and  originality,  ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  novel." 

FOR  THE  QUEEN. 

MODERN  SOCIETY. — "  The  fame  of  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  world-wide,  and  in 
'  For  the  Queen '  the  author  lives  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  fiction." 

THOSE  OTHER  DAYS. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  ranges  with  assured  mastery  from  grave  to  gay,  while 
diplomatic  scandals  and  political  intrigues  are  woven  with  that  delicate 
skill  which  we  expect  from  him  as  a  sort  of  right. 

EXPIATION. 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH. — "  It  is  a  clever  story,  with  a  plot,  the  solutioq 
Qf  which  \»  not  discernible  until  the  last  page." 
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FRED  M.  WHITE 
THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

MORNING  POST. — "  This  is  one  of  the  best  novels  we  have  picked  up 
for  many  a  long  day." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVENSPURS. 

MODERN  SOCIETY. — "  As  the  plot  is  unfolded  the  reader  becomes  more 
and  more  fascinated,  the  interest  being  powerfully  held  until  the  close." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  White  is  a  master  of  sensations,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  the  incident  of  the  Italian  Vendetta  gives  point  to  a  good  tale." 

THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  This  latest  book  possesses  all  those  character- 
istics which  go  to  make  Mr.  White's  novels  so  readable  and  so  popular." 

HARD  PRESSED. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  The  tale  is  full  of  dramatic  and  exciting 
incidents,  and  will  afford  the  reader  keen  enjoyment." 

A  ROYAL  WRONG. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Hot  scent,  fast  pace,  good  company — a  rattling 
yarn  !  " 

NUMBER  13. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  Fertile  in  character,  sustained  interest,  and 
dramatic  situations." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MAMMON. 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH. — "  A  very  clever  construction  worked  out  with 
the  skill  of  a  writer  who  possesses  well-deserved  vogue  for  sensational 
fiction." 

A  SHADOWED  LOVE. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  The  book  from  cover  to  cover  is  full  of  exciting 
incident  and  entertaining  reading." 

POWERS  OF  DARKNESS. 

A  vivid,  rapidly  moving  story  in  which  mystery,  strong  characterization 
and  criminality  are  skilfully  blended. 

J.  S.  FLETCHER 

THE  WOLVES  AND  THE  LAMB. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  This  is  a  rattling  story.  It  is  well  built  and 
compact  of  good  materials." 

THE  KING  versus  WARGRAVE. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  real  good  detective  story  will  revel  in  Mr.  Fletcher's 
latest  work.  The  plot  is  clever  and  novel,  and  it  is  capably  worked  out. 
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LOUIS  TRACY 

SYLVIA'S  CHAUFFEUR. 

MORNING  LEADER. — "  '  Sylvia's  Chauffeur  '  is  as  pleasant  a  piece  of  light 
reading  as  any  one  could  desire." 

RAINBOW  ISLAND. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  Those  who  delight  in  tales  of  adventure 
should  hail  '  Rainbow  Island  '  with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome.  Rarely 
have  we  met  with  more  satisfying  fare  of  this  description  than  in  its  pages." 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT. 

THE  EVENING  STANDARD. — "  So  admirable,  so  living,  so  breathlessly 
exciting  a  book.  The  magnificent  realism  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  perils 
are  worthy  of  praise  from  the  most  jaded  reader." 

A  SON  OF  THE  IMMORTALS. 

THE  MORNING  POST. — "  Adventures  and  stirring  situations  follow  closely 
upon  one  another's  heels  all  through." 

MIRABEL'S  ISLAND. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "The  narrative  is  well-written,  bright  and  full 
of  action  ;  full,  too,  of  mystery  and  imagination." 

NO  OTHER  WAY. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  latest  novel  provides  an  absorbing 
narrative  which  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  aside  prematurely." 

ONE  WONDERFUL  NIGHT. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Adventures  and  surprises  fairly  trip  over  each  other 
in  hasty  succession  to  Mr.  Louis  Tracy's  latest  romance." 

THE  HOUSE  'ROUND  THE  CORNER. 

EVENING  NEWS. — "  The  air  of  mystery  sustains  the  reader  with  some 
thrills  throughout  the  recital  of  a  story  that  is  by  no  means  tedious." 

HEADON  HILL 
THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHINE. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — '  To  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  thrilling 
tales,  this  well-written  and  cleverly  conceived  book  can  be  commended." 

MY  LORD  THE  FELON. 

THE  BOOKSELLER. —  "  Every  page  of  this  book  has  its  incident  or  adven- 
ture, while  the  reader's  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last  chapter." 

THE  HOUR  GLASS  MYSTERY. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — "  Those  who  love  a  really  good  mystery  story 
may  cordially  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  Headon  Hill's  new  book." 

THE  CRIMSON  HONEYMOON. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  The  book  abounds  with  thrilling  happenings 
and  exciting  situations." 

SIR  VINCENT'S  PATIENT. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  The  story  holds  the  interest  in  a  way  that 
only  a  clever  writer  like  Mr.  Headon  Hill  knows." 
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HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

THE  TRUSTEE. 

PUNCH. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  an  author  who  can  deftly  use  sensationalism 
to  his  purpose  without  forcing  it  for  mere  effect,  and  who  can  also  depict 
the  character  of  a  strong  man  as  honest  as  determined  in  love  with  a 
sweet  woman.  He  tells  a  story  with  rare  skill." 

THE  PIONEER. 

ACADEMY. — "  His  novels  are  terse,  powerful,  yet  graceful,  showing 
intimate  knowledge  and  acute  observation,  never  overweighted  with 
description,  yet  containing  many  delightful  pictures." 

THE  PROTECTOR. 

MORNING  POST. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  always  a  sure  find  for  a  good  story, 
and  in  this  one  he  has,  if  possible,  excelled  himself." 

THE  LIBERATIONISM 

MORNING  LEADER. — "  This  is  the  author's  best  novel,  and  is  one  which 
no  lover  of  healthy  excitement  ought  to  miss." 

HAWTREY'S  DEPUTY. 

THE  WESTERN  DAILY  MERCURY. — "  The  whole  story  is  told  with  the 
most  spontaneous  verve,  and  is  tinged  with  a  delightful  element  of  romance." 

THE  IMPOSTOR. 

THE  QUEEN. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  writes  books  which  are  always  good  to 
read.  His  writing  is  uniformly  good,  and  his  books  are  always  sane,  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  dealing  with  subjects  that  cannot  fail  to  concern  a 
wide  public." 

THE  WASTREL. 

THE  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Bindloss's  books  are  unchangeably  true  to  type ; 
and  in  the  distracting  medley  of  modern  fiction  they  calm  and  regulate  the 
mind." 

THE  ALLINSON  HONOUR. 

THE  SPORTSMAN. — "  The  simplicity  and  force  of  the  language,  and  the 
abiding  air  of  reality  about  the  several  adventures,  make  it  hard  to  put 
down  before  it  had  been  gone  through  to  the  last  page." 

BLAKE'S  BURDEN. 

ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  knows  the  north-west  regions 
of  Canada  well,  and  the  story  of  Blake's  hardships,  his  trials,  and  his 
triumphs,  is  a  thrilling  one.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Wild  West  makes  the  blood  tingle  in  one's  veins." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  REEF. 

THE  TIMES. — "  A  sound,  straightforward  yarn  which  will  engross  the 
reader." 

THE  INTRUDER. 

Another  fine,  breezy,  healthy  tale  of  love  and  adventure  in  a  land  where 
all  is  fresh. 
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GUY  BOOTHBY 
THE  RACE  OF  LIFE. 

THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW. — "  Ahead  even  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  and  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.   Boothby  may  be  said  to  have  topped  popularity's  pole." 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  UNDER  SEAS. 

THE  SPEAKER. — "  Is  quite  the  equal  in  art,  observation,  and  dramatic 
intensity  to  any  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  numerous  other  romances." 

A  BID  FOR  FREEDOM. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH. — "  A  fully  written  romance,  which  bristles 
with  thrilling  passages,  exciting  adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes." 

A  TWO-FOLD  INHERITANCE. 

PUNCH. — "  Just  the  very  book  that  a  hard-working  man  should  read 
for  genuine  relaxation." 

CONNIE  BURT. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  GAZETTE. — "  One  of  the  best  stories  we  have  seen  of 
Mr.  Boothby's." 

THE  KIDNAPPED  PRESIDENT. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. — "Brighter,  crisper,  and  more  entertaining  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen." 

MY  STRANGEST  CASE. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "  Xo  work  of  Mr.  Boothby's  seems  to  us  to 
have  approached  in  skill  his  new  story." 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Guy  Boothby's  famous  creation  of  Dr. 
Nikola  has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  fiction." 

MY  INDIAN  QUEEN. 

THE  SUNDAY  SPECIAL. — "  A  vivid  story  of  adventure  and  daring,  bear- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  careful  workmanship." 

LONG  LIVE  THE  KING. 

THE  ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. — "  It  is  marvellous  that  Mr.  Boothby's 
novels  should  be  all  so  uniformly  good." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SWINDLERS. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Of  absorbing  interest.     The  exploits  are  described 
in  an  enthralling  vein." 

A  MAKER  OF  NATIONS. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  '  A  Maker  of  Nations '  enables  us  to  understand 
Mr.  Boothby's  vogue.     It  has  no  lack  of  movement  or  incident." 

THE  RED  RAT'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  name  on  the  title-page 
of  a  novel  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  good  story  to  follow." 
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GUY  BOOTHBY-continued 
LOVE  MADE  MANIFEST. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  One  of  those  tales  of  exciting  adventure  in 
the  confection  of  which  Mr.  Boothby  is  not  excelled  by  any  novelist  of  the 
day." 

PHAROS  THE  EGYPTIAN. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  This  powerful  novel  is  weird  and  soul-thrilling. 
There  never  was  in  this  world  so  strange  and  wonderful  a  love  story." 

ACROSS  THE  WORLD  FOR  A  WIFE. 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "  This  stirring  tale  ranks  next  to  '  Dr.  Nikola  ' 
in  the  list  of  Mr.  Boothby's  novels." 

THE  LUST  OF  HATE. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  Whoever  wants  dramatic  interest  let  him  read 
'  The  Lust  of  Hate.'  " 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING. 

THE  BRISTOL  MERCURY. — "  Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have  yet 
seen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby." 

DR.  NIKOLA. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  One  hairbreadth  escape  succeeds  another  with 
rapidity  that  scarce  leaves  the  reader  breathing  space." 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "A  more  exciting  romance  no  man  could 
reasonably  ask  for." 

A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE. 

THE  MANCHESTER  COURIER. — "  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
verve  with  which  the  story  is  told.  The  most  original  novel  of  the  year." 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 

THE  WORLD. — "  A  capital  novel.  It  has  the  quality  of  life  and  stir, 
and  will  carry  the  reader  with  curiosity  unabated  to  the  end." 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ESTHER. 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — "  There  is  a  vigour  and  a  power  of 
illusion  about  it  that  raises  it  quite  above  the  level  or  the  ordinary  novel  of 
adventure." 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — "  Intensely  interesting.  Forces  from 
us,  by  its  powerful  artistic  realism,  those  choky  sensations  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  human  writer  to  elicit,  whether  in  comedy  or  tragedy." 

SHEILAH  McLEOD. 

MR.  W.  L.  ALDEN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Boothby  can  crowd 
more  adventure  into  a  square  foot  of  canvas  than  any  other  novelist." 

DR.  NIKOLA'S  EXPERIMENT. 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  Cowell. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  CRAG. 
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PAUL  TRENT 
THE  VOW. 

The  enormous  success  of  this  story  immediately  places  the  author  quite 
in  the  front  rank  of  writers  who  are  able  to  hold  their  readers  by  the  power 
and  intensity  of  their  work. 

THE  FOUNDLING. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  The  character  of  Strand  is  an  excellent  study, 
cleverly  and  strongly  drawn,  and  the  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable 
work." 

THE  SECOND  CHANCE. 

THE  BOOKMAN. — "  '  The  Second  Chance  '  is  an  effective  piece  of  work 
which  well  deserves  the  enthusiastic  reception  that  its  author's  admirers 
are  prett^  sure  to  give  it." 

MAX  LOGAN. 

MORNING  POST. — "  Mr.  Paul  Trent  tells  a  tale  like  this  well.  He  has  a 
narrative  style  that  grips  and  interests,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  a 
real  and  enjoyable  story." 

WHEAT  AND  TARES. 

NORTHERN  WHIG. — "  The  plot  is  cleverly  developed,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  reader  with  unflagging  interest  to  the  end." 

NESBIT'S  COMPACT. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "A  well  told  story,  with  a  good  plot  and  no  lack  of 
exciting  incidents.  It  holds  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 
MYSTERIES. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS. — "  Each  page  is  steeped  in  marvels  of  crime.  The 
tales  are  most  ingeniously  planned,  and  no  amount  of  pains  has  been  spared 
to  make  them  thrilling." 

THE  ROOM  OF  SECRETS. 

WESTERN  MAIL. — "^V  remarkable  story,  crowded  with  the  most  exciting 
situations,  and  bristling  with  crimes  which  only  the  brain  of  a  most  versa- 
tile author  could  conceive." 

THE  MAKER  OF  SECRETS, 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  Mr.  Wm. .  Le  Queux  is  the  greatest  secret 
manufacturer  extant.  He  revels  in  mysteries,  and  such  is  his  power  of 
realistic  writing  that  his  readers  revel  in  them  too." 

THE  WHITE  LIE. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Few  novelists,  if  any,  surpass  Mr.  Wm.  Le  Queux 
in  the  art  of  making  a  frankly  and  formidably  melodramatic  story  go  with 
alluring  lightness  in  its  tensity." 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  THREE. 

Mr.  Le  Queux,  who  has  been  called  "  The  Master  of  Mysteries,"  is  at  his 
best  in  this  enthralling  story. 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING 
THE  PRINCE  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  A  strong  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for 
which  Mr.  Hocking  is  famous,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  this  novel, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  plot,  renders  it 
particularly  successful.  The  book  will  be  appreciated  by  novel  readers." 

ROGER  TREWINION. 

T.  P.'s  WEEKLY. — "  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hocking  will 
always  have  a  good  story  to  tell.  '  Roger  Trewinion  '  can  stand  forth 
with  the  best,  a  strong  love  interest,  plenty  of  adventure,  an  atmosphere 
of  superstition,  and  Cornwall  as  the  scene." 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — "Mr.  Hocking's  imagination  is  fertile,  and 
his  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  incident  far  above  the  average,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  reality  in  all  his  writing  which  is  peculiarly  charming." 

ESAU. 

THE  OUTLOOK. — "  Remarkable  for  the  dramatic  power  with  which  the 
scenes  are  drawn  and  the  intense  human  interest  which  Mr.  Hocking  has 
woven  about  his  characters.  '  Esau '  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  novels 
of  the  season." 

GREATER  LOVE. 

THE  NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE. — "  Though  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  '  Lest  We  Forget,'  Mr.  Hocking's  latest  story  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
along  with  that  fine  romance." 

LEST  WE  FORGET. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. — "  His  story  is  quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  read  of 
the  Stanley  Weyman's  school,  and  presents  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
exciting  times  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner  " 

AND  SHALL  TRELAWNY  DIE? 

THE  WEEKLY  SUN. — "  An  engaging  and  fascinating  romance.  The 
reader  puts  the  story  down  with  a  sigh,  and  wishes  there  were  more  of 
these  breezy  Cornish  uplands,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking's  easy  style  of 
narrative  does  not  soon  tire." 

JABEZ  EASTERBROOK. 

THE  ROCK. — "  Real  strength  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  of  which  that 
of  Brother  Bowman  is  most  prominent.  In  its  way  it  is  delightful." 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  MYSTERY. 

"  Weapons  of  Mystery"  is  a  singularly  powerful  story  of  occult  influences 
and  of  their  exertion  for  evil  purposes. 

ZILLAH :  A  ROMANCE. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  The  drawing  of  some  of  the  characters  indicates 
the  possession  by  Mr.  Hocking  of  a  considerable  gift  of  humour.  The 
contents  of  his  book  indicate  that  he  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  day." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING-continued 
THE  MONK  OF  MAR-SABA. 

THE  STAR. — "  Great  power  and  thrilling  interest.  .  .  .  The  scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land  has  rarely  been  so  vividly  described  as  in  this  charming 
book  of  Mr.  Hocking's." 

THE  PURPLE  ROBE. 

THE  QUEEN. — "  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  excites  the  reader's  interest 
and  brings  out  the  powerful  nature  of  the  clever  young  minister.  This 
most  engrossing  book  challenges  comparison  with  the  brilliance  of  Lothair." 

THE  SCARLET  WOMAN. 

THE  METHODIST  RECORDER. — "  This  is  Mr.  Hocking's  strongest  and 
best  book.  We  advise  every  one  to  read  it.  The  plot  is  simple,  compact 
and  strenuous  ;  the  writing  powerful." 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. — "  This  is  a  notable  book.  Thoughtful  people 
will  be  fascinated  by  its  actuality,  its  fearlessness,  and  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  influence  of  modern  thought  and  literature." 

ISHMAEL  PENGELLY :  AN  OUTCAST. 

THE  ATHEN.SUM. — "  The  book  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  some  of  the  scenes." 

THE  STORY  OF  ANDREW  FAIRFAX. 

THE  MANCHESTER  EXAMINER — "Rustic  scenes  are  drawn  with  free, 
broad  touches,  without  Mr.  Buchanan's  artificiality,  and,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  it,  with  more  realism  than  Mr.  Hardy's  country  pictures." 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT. 

THE  SPECTATOR  — "  '  The  Birthright '  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  well  con- 
structed, as  well  written,  and  as  full  of  incident  as  any  story  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle  or  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman." 

MISTRESS  NANCY  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  '  Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth  '  is  as  charming  a  story 
of  the  kind  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  excels  in  literary  workmanship  as 
well  as  in  imaginative  vigour  and  daring  invention." 

FIELDS  OF  FAIR  RENOWN. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Hocking  has  produced  a  work  which 
his  readers  of  all  classes  will  appreciate.  .  .  .  There  are  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  disposition." 

GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  The  story  is  vigorously  told,  his  struggles, 
his  success  and  his  love  affairs  are  vividly  described,  while  a  strong  religious 
tone  pervades  the  book." 

AN  ENEMY  HATH  DONE  THIS. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  story,  without  a  dull 
page,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  the  author's  work.  Plot  and  characteriza- 
tion are  equally  good." 
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EDGAR  WALLACE 
GREY  TIMOTHY. 

DAILY  NEWS  AND  LEADER. — "  Mr.  Wallace  has  written  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  sensational  stories  we  have  read  for  some  time." 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "  There  is  masculine  virility  in  every 
line,  and  from  first  to  last  our  attention  is  closely  gripped  ;  a  grand  book, 
unaffected  and  sincere." 

THE  RIVER  OF  STARS. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  We  confess  that  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace's  ingenious 
'  surprise  *  about  Amber's  indentity  and  antecedents  completely  took 
us  in." 

THE  FOURTH  PLAGUE. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  This  is  a  novel  abounding  in  excitement  and 
fascinating  throughout." 

BOSAMBO  OF  THE  RIVER. 

THE  REFEREE. — "  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace's  stories  of  the  West  Coast  are 
always  welcome,  and  his  latest  will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
for  the  masterful  methods  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders  are  an  abiding 
delight." 

THE  ADMIRABLE  CARFEW. 

BIRMINGHAM  POST. — "  A  prolific  and  versatile  writer,  Mr.  Wallace  has 
here  made  a  hit  with  a  story  full  of  humour  and  diverting  incident." 

BONES. 

"  Mr.  Wallace's  admirers  will  hail  with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome  the 
re-appearance  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders  and  that  delightful  black 
scoundrel  Bosambo.  The  author  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  his 
beloved  West  Africa  and  its  dusky  peoples. 

LINDSAY  RUSSELL 
SOULS  IN  PAWN. 

MORNING  POST. — "  The  characters  are  drawn  with  sincerity  and  vigour; 
the  narrative  holds  attention  at  every  stage." 

THE  YEARS  OF  FORGETTING. 

WESTERN  MAIL. — "  Every  chapter  contains  some  splendid  examples  of 
powerful  writing.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  hooks  which  makes  its  impress 
upon  the  brain  not  easily  forgotten  by  any  reader." 

THE  ETERNAL  TRIANGLE. 

Another  powerful  novel  of  deep  human  interest  that  will  do  much  to 
enhance  the  already  big  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Souls  in  Pawn," 
"  The  Years  of  Forgetting,"  etc. 
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WARD,  LOCK   &  CO.'S  POPULAR  FICTION 

SILAS  K.  HOCKING 

UNCLE  PETER'S  WILL. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  Healthy,  plain,  and  interesting.  .  .  .  Story  goes  forward 
always  with  the  firm  and  steady  march,  and  is  interesting  and  manly  all 
the  while." 

IN  SELF-DEFENCE. 

SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH, — "  A  very  capable  and  entertaining  piece  of 
work,  made  up  of  live  incident  and  deft  character  sketching." 

FERGUS  HUME 
THE  THIRTEENTH  GUEST. 

THE  GLOBE. — "  In  a  word,  '  The  Thirteenth  Guest '  is  Fergus  Hume  at 
his  best,  and  will  doubtless  please  this  popular  author's  many  admirers." 

THE  LOST  PARCHMENT. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  is  so  much  at  home  as  a 
maker  of  mysteries  in  fiction  that  his  readers  are  always  sure  of  getting 
what  is  entertaining." 

ALICE  AND  CLAUDE  ASKEW 
THE  GOLDEN  GIRL. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  COURIER. — "  The  plot  is  very  ingenious,  and  it  is  worked 
out  after  a  fashion  which  keeps  the  reader's  attention  from  start  to  finish." 

THROUGH  FOLLY'S  MILL. 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  story  is  well  written,  and  will 
enhance  the  reputation  of  these  very  popular  writers." 

L.  G.  MOBERLY 
UNTIL  SEVENTY  TIMES  SEVEN. 

MORNING  POST. — "  A  highly  sensational  story,  containing  all  the  essen- 
tials required  to  make  a  successful  melodrama." 

CLEANSING  FIRES. 

SOUTHPORT  GUARDIAN. — "  It  is  indeed  an  enviable  gift  which  Miss 
Moberly  possesses — of  being  able  to  produce  novel  after  novel,  each  of 
unflagging  interest." 

A.  E.  W.  MASON 
LAWRENCE  CLAVERING. 

A  remarkably  powerful  and  stirring  historical  romance,  full  of  life  and 
movement. 
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